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MA.B8A.CHU8ETT8  SCHOOL  FOR  THB  FbBBLE-MINDED, 

Boston,  Oct.  U,  188S. 
To  the  Corporation  and  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

The  Trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1888. 

The  story  of  the  year  may  be  briefly  told,  although 
the  events  have  been  more  important  than  any  oc- 
curring since  the  legislation  of  1848,  which  estab- 
lished the  first  public  institution  for  feeble-minded 
in  America.  Our  reports  for  several  years  past,  as 
you  know,  have  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  the  pressing  need  of  further  accom- 
modations for  the  feeble-minded,  and  our  belief 
that  another  location  than  South  Boston  would  be 
more  desirable.  Last  year  an  appropriation  was 
made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
and  we  bought  the  estate  in  Waltham  described  in 
our  last  report.  The  Legislature  of  1888,  by  a 
resolve  passed  near  the  end  of  its  session,  and  ap- 
proved by  the   Governor  May  22,   1888,  appropri- 
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ated  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  feeble-minded  upon 
the  new  estate  at  Waltham.  This  was  not  accom- 
plished without  great  effort,  but  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Legislature  gave  us  many  and  patient 
hearings.  They  came  to  see  our  institution  and  the 
details  of  its  management;  they  went  to  see  the  new 
estate  at  Waltham  ;  they  investigated  the  methods 
we  had  adopted  in  purchasing  it ;  they  carefully 
investigated  the  need  of  accommodation  for  larger 
numbers,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the 
representations  made  in  our  reports  for  several  years, 
but  also  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  ;  and  the  result  of  all  their  investigation 
was  the  following  resolve :  — 

[Chap.  82.] 

BESOLVE  providing  for  the  Erection  of  Buildings  in  the 
City  of  Waltham  for  the  Use  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  said 
school,  to  provide  for  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
patients :  provided^  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand 
dollars  may  be  expended  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  during  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety :  provided^ 
farther^  that  no  portion  of  the  sums  mentioned  in  this  resolve 
shall  be  expended  until  plans  for  said  buildings  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  until  the  land  recently 
purchased  in   the  city  of  Waltham  for  the   use  of  said  school 
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shall  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth  by  a  good  and 
sufficient  deed,  and  free  from  all  encumbrances.  lAiy^yraved 
May  22,  1888. 

The  reasons  for  the  provisos  attached  to  the  re- 
solve were,  first,  that  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  prepare  plans  and 
do  any  great  amount  of  building  during  the  current 
year;  therefore,  it  was  better  to  have  the  appropria- 
tion available  later.  Plans  for  such  buildings  must 
be  carefully  studied  —  both  in  general  outline,  with  a 
view  to  future  symmetrical  enlargement,  and  in  detail, 
with  a  view  to  economical  administration  —  before 
the  beginning  is  made.  And  the  second  proviso  was 
added  in  order  that  a  State  appropriation  for  a  State 
institution  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  chief 
executive;  and,  lastly,  since  the  institution  had  been, 
as  it  were,  formally  and  completely  adopted  by  the 
State,  it  was  eminently  proper  that  the  title  to  the 
property  should  vest  in  the  State. 

Our  Board  has  voted  to  conviey  the  property  to 
the  State,  and  not  only  the  property  which  had 
been  purchased  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resolve, 
but  also  the  additional  property  purchased  by  us 
since  then,  but  which  was  not  covered  by  the  terms 
of  the  resolve.  These  votes  were  passed  without 
a  dissenting  voice;  and  it  is  proper  to  state  here 
that  there  are  not   and  never  have  been  differences 

of  opinion  among   the  individual   members  of  this 

• 

Board,  based  upon  possible  conflicting  interests  be- 
tween State  and  corporation.  From  anything  said  or 
done  in  the  meetings  of  our  Board,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  who  were  the  Trustees  on  the  part 
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of  the  State  or  who  on  the  part  of  the  corporation. 
The  Board  has  always  been  a  unit  in  its  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  children. 

Our  institution,  though  nominally  a  private  cor- 
poration, has  in  reality  always  been  a  State  insti- 
tution, as  completely  as  any  of  the  other  public 
institutions.  The  State  hospitals  are  corporations 
managed  by  boards  of  trustees.  Our  whole  prop- 
erty is,  or  will  be,  when  we  shall  have  removed  to 
"Waltham,  entirely  the  property  of  the  State,  with 
the  exception  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  of 
private  funds  which  have  been  given  to  the  cor- 
poration by  its  personal  friends  and  by  those 
interested  in  its  objects.  Even  these  private  funds 
are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  Our 
pupils  have  always  been  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  State  Board  of  Education,  except 
during  the  three  years  following  the  unfortunate 
legislation  of  1883,  repealed  in  1886;  an  experiment 
in  pauperizing  children  simply  because  they  needed 
special  education  and  training,  as  do  the  deaf,  the 
dumb  and  the  blind, — which  experiment  is  not  likely 
soon  again  to  be  tried. 

We  believe  most  firmly  that  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  State  and  its  wards  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy and  interests  of  private  citizens  in  behalf  of 
this  institution.  We  have  faith  to  believe  that  our 
estate  at  Waltham,  and  its  many  beautiful  building 
sites,  will  of  itself  attract  gifts  from  wealthy  people, 
who  see  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  having 
buildings  for  private  pupils  under  the  experienced 
management  of  this  Board.    It  is  not  the  poor  alone 
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who  need  accommodation.  We  have  great  need  of 
some  private  wards,  like  those  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  in  which  we  may  properiy  care  for 
private  applicants,  whom  we  have  heretofore  been 
obliged  to  refuse,  for  want  of  suitable  room. 

The  Trustees  had  voted  to  purchase  the  adjoining 
property,  known  as  the  Bird  estate,  consisting  of 
about  eighteen  acres  of  land,  having  a  house  and 
bam  upon  it,  with  th^  balai\ce  of  the  ^appropriation 
made  by  the  Legislature  in  1887.  At  the  July 
meeting  of  the  Board,  after  full  discussion,  it  was 
voted  that  the  old  wooden  L  attached  to  the  house 
on  this  estate  be  removed,  and  a  larger,  substantial 
L  of  stone  be  erected,  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  house,  large  enough,  in  connection  with  the 
main  house,  to  accommodate  twenty  to  thirty  boys, 
with  the  farmer's  family,  to  constitute  the  permanent 
farm-house  of  the  institution.  This  will  be  occupied 
by  the  quiet  and  industrious  adult  males,  who  will 
do  actual  work  upon  the  farm  and  grounds.  To 
this  will  be  transferred  the  boys  now  at  Dover, 
with  a  few  of  the  large  boys  now  at  the  institution 
in  South  Boston;  and  the  labor  of  these  boys  will 
be  utilized  in  digging  drains,  road-making,  and  the 
many  forms  of  rough  work  which  will  be  necessary 
in  the  preparation  of  the  estate  for  the  general 
uses  of  the  institution.  This  work  upon  the  farm- 
house has  advanced  very  rapidly  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  we  hope  that  the  building  will  soon  be 
occupied.     We  shall  then  sell  the  estate  at  Dover. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  the  archi- 
tect and  the  Superintendent  were  directed  to  begin 
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at  once  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  first  building 
to  be  erected   at  Waltham,  and  it  was   determined 
that   this   should   be  one   of  the   asylum   group  of 
buildings.      The  reports  of  the  Superintendent  for 
several  years  have  shown  the  great  necessity  for  pro- 
viding for  a  larger  number  of  custodial  cases.     The 
investigations  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  dur- 
ing the   previous  year  developed  the  fact,  already 
known  to  us,  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  adult 
females    scattered    throughout    the   Commonwealth 
who  should  be  in  this  or  in  some  other  institution.* 
In  making  its   recommendations  to  the  Legislature 
last  year,  the   Board  of  State   Charities    "had    in 
mind   some  provision  now  required  to  be  made  by 
the   Legislature   for   the    care    and    restraint    of  a 
large    and    increasing    class    of   girls,  amving    at 
womanhood  and  beyond  the  legal  restraint  and  con- 
trol of  parents   and  guardians,  yet  weak  in  mind, 
unfortunate    in  their   tendencies,  leaving    them    an 
easy  prey  for  the  vicious  when  given  their  liberty; 
thus  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  community,  and 
perpetuating   degeneracy  in  a  certain    class  of  the 
population.'^     The    Board   of  Charities   also   called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  asylum 
cases  to  school  cases  had  increased,  and  quite  rapidly, 
within  the  last  year.     It  should  be  added  that  this 
relatively  large  increase  within  one  year  was  due  to 
the  unusual  number  of  asylum  cases  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  us  on  one  day  by  that   Board.     Increase 


*  See  Ninth  Annaal  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  pp.  LXIV 
et  seq. 
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in  the  relative  number  of  asylum  cases  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  policy  which  has  steadily  been 
held  by  this  Board,  and  which  tends  to  keep  the 
numbers  in  the  institution,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  the  State,  as  small  as  possible.  That 
policy  was  explicitly  and  fully  stated  in  our  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept-  30,  1886.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  keep  our  school  cases  beyond  the  years 
of  school  life.  After  we  have  trained  them  to  the 
limit  of  their  capabilities,  they  go  home  again  to 
their  families,  or  are  transferred  to  the  asylum 
department.  The  asylum  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
come  to  us  because  they  are  not  capable  of  im- 
provement, nor  even  of  care  at  home,  if  they  have 
one;  and  because  they  are  an  unbearable  burden  to 
their  families,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

Still  further  it  appeared,  in  the  hearings  before 
the  legislative  committees,  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  Legislature,  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  community 
in  general,  were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  these  defence- 
less adult  females.  We  should,  therefore,  fail  of  our 
duty,  if  we  did  not,  as  the  first  step,  make  some 
provision  for  their  care.  After  a  full  consideration 
of  these  and  many  other  facts,  and  of  the  claims  of 
the  two  classes  for  whom  we  must  provide,  it  was 
decided  that  our  first  building  should  be  simple 
but  compact,  to  accommodate  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  custodial  cases.  As  this  must  be  occupied 
before  the  whole  institution  is  removed  to  Waltham, 
it  must  be  a  building  or  group   complete   in  itself. 
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with  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.  The  plans  for  this 
are  rapidly  maturing,  and  we  shall  at  once  begin 
its  erection,  probably  preparing  for  the  foundations 
this  fall,  and  commencing  the  superstructure  early 
*  in  the  spring. 

A  contour  plan  of  portions  of  our  estate  on 
which  we  propose  to  erect  buildings  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  F.  M.  Johnson,  a  civil  engineer  of 
"Waltham,  for  use  and  reference  by  the  architect. 
As  soon  as  the  plans  of  the  first  building  are 
determined  and  the  contracts  made  for  its  erection, 
we  shall  begin  the  plans  for  the  remainder  of  the 
buildings,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  go  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  work  may  begin  upon 
them  next  summer. 

The  course  of  the  school  during  the  year  has 
been  one  of  continued  prosperity,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Fernald.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  and  no 
sickness  of  consequence  through  the  year,  and  only 
such  mortality  as  is  ordinarily  found  among  physi- 
cally feeble  persons.  From  his  report  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  present  September  30,  195, 
has  been  the  average  number  throughout  the  year. 
The  sum  total  of  current  expenses  is  $34,882.33, 
which,  divided  among  the  195  inmates,  shows  a  per 
capita  weekly  cost  of  $3.44.  Owing  to  the  serious 
illness  of  the  Treasurer,  a  complete  financial  state- 
ment cannot  be  given. 

Attention  was  elsewhere  called  to  the  large  an- 
nual cost  (over  four  dollars)  shown  by  last  year's 
report.     That  was    due   to    the   fact   to  which  we 
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have  so  often  called  attention;  viz.,  the  great  ex- 
penditures made  necessary  by  repairs  to  our  old 
buildings.  These  were  charged  to  the  account  of 
current  expenses,  as  they  properly  should  be,  instead 
of  being  charged  to  "building  account.'^  Such  a 
rate  would  frequently  again  be  shown  if  we  were 
to  remain  in  South  Boston.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  in  no  year  of  the  last  ten,  except 
1887,  has  the  cost  been  so  high  as  four  dollars,  and 
that  the  average  of  the  previous  nine  years  was 
$3.47. 

The  number  of  beneficiaries  of  other  New  Eng- 
land States  remains  practically  as  before,  —  seven- 
teen now  present,  as  against  sixteen  last  year.  The 
number  of  applications  from  other  States  does  not 
appear  to  fall  away,  for  we  have  now  on  file  sixteen 
applications  for  such  beneficiaries;  but  we  do  not 
conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  admit  them,  while  so 
many  of  the  children  of  our  own  State  are  urgently 
pressing  for  admission.  With  the  completion  of  our 
new  buildings,  however,  we  shall  be  able  to  receive 
them ;  and  we  shall  urge  forward  our  buildings  with 
all  the  speed  consistent  with  good  work. 

We  fully  realize  the  great  responsibility  placed 
upon  us  by  the  resolve  of  the  last  Legislature, 
An  apparently  large  sum  of  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended, but  a  condition  attached  is  that  with  this 
sum  we  must  provide  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  —  a  per  capita  cost  for  buildings  far  less 
than  that  of  any  set  of  buildings  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  State  for  many  years.     To  accom- 
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plish  this  result  will  require  the  most  careful  study 
of  plans  and  attention  to  details.  We  believe  it 
can  be  done. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  F.   ANDREW, 
ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE, 
JOHN  CUMMINGS, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL, 
WILLIAM  A.  DUNN, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
JOHN   C.  MILNE, 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 
ERSKINE  WARDEN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massaehuselts  School  for  the  Feeble- Minded. 

Gemtlembx:  —  I  hereby  respectfully  present  the 
following  report,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1888:  — 


ToUb. 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30, 1887, 
Admitted  during  the  year,       .        .        . 
Whole  number  present  during  the  year. 
Discharged  during  the  year,    . 
Died  during  the  year,      .... 
Number  oi  pupils  present  Sept.  80, 1888, 
Average  number  present  durmg  the  year, 
Private  pupils  now  present,    . 
School  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,    . 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State»  . 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 
Number  at  farm  included  above,    . 
Applicants  for  admission  during  the  year, 


Of  the  129  applicants,  23  were  admitted,  19  de- 
clined as  unsuitable  cases,  and  84  still  await  admis- 
sion. A  large  proportion  of  the  applicants  were  of 
the  custodial  class.  There  were  IG  applications 
from  other  States. 

Of  the  30  discharges,  19  were  taken  home  by  their 
friends  for  various  reasons,  5  were  transferred  to  the 
Hospital  Cottages  at  Baldwinsville  by  order  of  the 
State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  4  were  removed 
to  almshouses  by  order  of  overseers  of  poor,  and  2 
were  discharged  as  not  feeble-minded. 


A    . 
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Of  the  6  deaths,  4  were  from  tuberculosis,  1  from 
ep:lep\v,  and  1  from  membranous  croup. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted 
to  S34,S82.3:^,  or  $3.44  per  week  for  each  inmate. 
The  accompanying  analysis  of  expenditures  shows 
the  relative  and  absolute  cost  of  the  various  items. 
Our  buildings  were  so  thoroughly  repaired  last  year 
that  a  smaller  outlay  than  usual  has  been  necessary 
for  that  purpose  during  the  present  year. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  excellent,  both 
at  the  school  and  farm. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  throughout  the  vear.  The 
usual  high  standard  of  the  schools  has  been  main- 
tained. Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
industiial  training  of  our  pupils.  In  the  workshop, 
the  bovs  have  received  an  increased  amount  of 
systematic  instruction  in  the  simple  mechanical 
trades,  with  verv  satisfactorv  results.  The  more 
capable  boys  have  been  kept  usefully  employed  re- 
pairing shoes,  painting,  doing  car]>enter  work,  print- 
ing, making  brooms,  mats,  etc.  A  good  number  of 
brooms  and  mats  manufactured  by  our  boys  have 
been  sold  at  a  fair  price.  In  the  sewing-room  all  the 
sewing  for  the  institution  has  been  done  largely  by 
our  pupils.  Several  of  the  girls  have  been  taught  to 
do  excellent  work  on  the  sewing  machines.  A  large 
number  of  the  children  have  regular  daily  duties 
assigned  to  them  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  other 
domestic  departments. 

Three  children  were  not    i-eturned  from  vacation 
because  their  parents  foiuid  them  so  useful  at  home. 
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One  of  them  sent  a  pretty  little  letter  in  her 
own  handwriting,  saying  that  she  was  to  stay  at 
home  to  help  her  mother,  and  telling  with  evident 
pride  that  she  had  just  finished  a  shirt  for  her 
little  brother,  "sewed  all  by  myself  on  the  sewing 
machine." 

In  our  custodial  department  are  30  children  who 
one  year  ago  were  exceedingly  troublesome  by  reason 
of  their  filthy  habits.  To-day  13  of  these  children 
are  habitually  cleanly,  12  have  been  decidedly  im- 
proved, and  only  11  show  no  improvement  in  this 
respect.  During  the  year  9  children  of  filthy  habits 
have  been  admitted,  6  of  whom  have  become  cleanly, 
and  the  other  3  very  much  improved.  These  results 
are  due  to  the  constant  watching  and  patient  correc- 
tion of  the  habits  of  the  children  by  their  attendants. 
In  the  training-room  in  this  department,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  exercises  have  been  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  capabilities  of  the  children.  When  it  is 
understood  that  some  of  the  children  can  hardly 
walk,  and  a  majority  of  them  do  not  talk,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  instruction  aimed  at  must  be  exceed- 
ingly simple. 

The  farm  at  Dover  has  been  very  efficiently  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Montague.  Excellent  crops  have  been 
raised,  in  spite  of  the  backward  and  unfavorable 
season.  Since  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the 
school  has  been  entirely  and  amply  supplied  with 
fresh  vegetables  and  potatoes  raised  on  our  own 
farm.  One  or  two  large  wagon-loads  of  produce 
have  been  sent  in  each  week.  Our  larger  boys  have 
been  provided  with  constant  occupation  in  the  care 
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of  the  stock  and  in  the  cultivation  of  these  crops. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  the  farm  I  found  every  boy  at 
work  in  the  fields. 

In  view  of  the  many  applicants  urgently  seeking 
admission,  it  is  fortunate  that  we  are  soon  to  have 
facilities  for  caring  for  a  larger  number.  Especially 
do  we  need  room  for  low-grade  custodial  cases  and 
adult  females.  Of  the  129  applications  this  year,  24, 
or  over  18  per  cent.,  were  females  of  the  child- 
bearing  age,  —  the  class  of  imbeciles  that  most  need 
institution  care  and  protection.     !Nearly  all  of  this 

• 

number  have  already  caused  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
their  friends,  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  resist  the 
evil  designs  of  unprincipled  men.  Only  4  of  these 
cases  could  be  admitted.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
out  of  a  total  of  85  females  present,  53,  or  over  62 
per  cent.,  were  of  this  class.  In  our  present  buildings 
we  cannot  care  for  a  larger  number  of  these  cases ; 
for,  once  admitted,  they  usually  become  permanent 
inmates  of  our  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER   E.  FERNALD, 

Superintendent. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES 


AT 


MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL   FOR   THE    FEEBLE-MINDED, 

FoH  Year  Ending  Sept.  30,  1888. 


Meat,  34,073  lbs., $2,690  60 

Fish,  4,513  lbs , 316  47 

Butter,  3,692  lbs., 810  66 

Rice  and  sago, 342  67 

Flonr  and  meal, 986  99 

Vegetables,         .        .* 793  33 

Fruit, 264  49 

Milk,  63,989  qta , 3,240  85 

Sugar,  8,690  lbs., 628  84 

Tea,  412  lbs  , 145  60 

Coffee,  1,826  lbs., 289  53 

Groceries, 624  72 

Gas 536  04 

Oil, 14  67 

Coal 2,284  50 

Wood, 44  00 

Provisions,  ice,  ete., 246  87 

Hardware  and  crockery, 317  01 

Bedding  and  table  linen, 484  53 

Furniture, 284  08 

Mending,  thread,  ete., 140  43 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 6,578  87 

Domestic  services, 7, 0^6  30 

Extra  labor 85  98 

Expenses  of  quarterly  meetings, 35  00 

Car  tickets,  travel,  ete., 151  97 

Laundry, 2.59  16 

Shop, 282  25 

Stationer^', 80  72 
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Postage, 

Record  books, 

School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc.,        .... 

Taning  and  repairing  pianos, 

Printing  extra  reports, 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies, 

Water  tax, 

Insurance, 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs, 

Sundries,  expresses,  etc., 

Clothing  expenses  to  be  refunded, 

Stable, 

Farm  t«ams, 

Grain  and  hay  for  farm, 

Stock, 

Tools, 

Fertilizer,  seeds,  vines,  etc., 


894  37 

73  92 

458  94 

25  50 

50  00 

120  07 

145  00 

344  74 

949  01 

167  49 

885  56 

44  68 

421  50 

297  34 

535  50 

78  99 

132  99 

?34,882  33 
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APPENDIX    A. 


Beports  of  Teachers  oonoeming  Pupils  requiring 

Peculiar  Training. 

The  work  of  developing  and  instructing  a  feehle  mind,  of  lead- 
ing it  from  a  narrow,  almost  darkened  condition  of  existence  to 
one  of  a  broader,  brighter  life,  is  one  in  which  the  ordinary 
methods  of  teaching  are  practically  useless.  One  child  comes  to 
the  school  who  has  eyes  to  see,  yet  not  seeing.  His  powers  of 
concentration  and  observation  must  be  developed  as  a  basis  to 
work  upon.  Then  comes  one  whose  mind  has  been  capable  of 
being  taught  to  read  and  spell  by  the  usual  methods  applied 
to  normal  children,  while  these  same  methods  of  teaching  other 
branches  have  wholly  failed  ;  and  an  application  of  a  method  that 
has  been  successful  with  one  feeble  mind  is  made,  and  that  does 
not  reach  him.  Another  is  tried,  and  still  another,  yet  the  empty 
niche  in  his  brain  is  unfilled,  and  then  comes  the  work  of  manu- 
facturing something  to  fit  into  this  niche. 

To  show  of  what  importance  pictures  are  in  this  work,  and  to 
what  extent  these  minds  are  usually  reached  through  the  sense  of 

sight,  I  will  mention  the  case  of  James  ,  who  has  shown 

marked  progress  in  all  his  studies  and  has  taken  special  interest 
in  history.  Of  course,  the  complication  of  the  many  threads 
woven  together  to  form  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  been,  and  is,  too  great  for  his  feeble  brain  to  untangle 
or  to  remember.  Still,  he  would  often  ask  for  a  history  story,  yet 
never  quite  comprehended  it  unless  told  in  the  simplest  form,  and 
even  then  he  did  not  always  retain  it.  If  a  picture  connected 
with  the  history  talk  were  shown  him,  he  very  soon  grasped  the 
idea ;  so  the  plan  of  making  an  historical  scrap-book  from  our 
many  picture  cuttings  suggested  itself. 
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Having  done  this,  and  putting  the  date  1492  under  the  head  of 
the  first  picture,  Chiistopher  Columbus,  the  question  was  asked, 
"  Who  came  to  Amenca  in  1492?"  He  learned  the  old  couplet, 
which  served  to  fasten  the  same  date  in  my  mind  in  childhood, — 

"  In  fomteen  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
Columbus  crossed  the  ocean  blue.** 

From  this  came  the  thought.  Why  not  make  rhymes  and  jingles 
to  accompany  each  picture  ?  Immediately  historical  rhymes  were 
started,  and,  with  their  aid  and  that  of  the  pictures  to  which  they 
were  attached,  he  has  been  led  through  the  history  of  his  country. 
I  will  give  only  one  jingle,  which  especially  pleased  him :  — 

"  England  sent  to  Boston  harbor 
Three  big  shiploads  of  tea ; 
We  wouldn't  pay  the  taxes, 
So  upset  it  in  the  sea.** 

The  plan  proved  a  success,  as  James  remembered  the  dates  and 
events  associated  with  the  rhymes  and  pictures. 

Perhaps  I  can  cite  no  case  of  greater  interest,  as  showing  the 
method  of  teaching  sight  to  one  who  has  eyes  to  sec,  yet  not  see- 
ing, than  that  of  Lewis,  an  attractive,  lovable  little  fellow.  He 
could  recognize  and  assort  different  colors  when  he  came  to  the 
school,  having  learned'  them  by  being  a  short  time  at  a  kindergar- 
ten, but  he  was  deficient  in  all  other  branches.  He  seemed  very 
much  interested,  and  learned  to  do  easy  sums  in  arithmetic  by 
buttons  and  sticks,  and  learned  many  object  lessons  very  quickly. 
I  taught  him  many  words  by  associating  them  with  objects,  which 
he  seemed  to  comprehend.  After  learning  a  word,  he  could  find  it 
on  any  page  of  any  book  very  quickly. 

When  he  began  reading  from  a  book  which  contained  pictures 
with  each  lesson,  I  noticed  that  he  never  seemed  to  see  the 
object  in  the  picture  unless  the  object  was  a  boy  or  girl ;  and  even 
then  he  never  seemed  to  be  quite  sure,  always  asking,  ^^  Is  it  a 
boy?"  or,  "Is  it  a  girl?"  But,  if  I  pointed  to  a  cow,  he  would 
look  at  it  and  ask,  "  Is  it  a  tree?"  or,  if  I  pointed  to  a  kitten,  he 
would  ask,  *'  Is  it  a  house?"  or  some  other  object  having  no  con- 
nection with  it.  A  picture  of  a  flower  would,  to  his  distorted 
vision,  resemble  a  boat,  perhaps.  Here  was  a  dilemma,  indeed ; 
a  child  able  to  see  letters,  even  very  small  ones,  and  find  words 
in  any  book,  yet  not  able  to  see  pictures  of  the  most  common 
objects.  He  could  seem  to  see  the  picture  as  something  different 
from  the  words,  but  was  not  able  to  grasp  it  with  his  mental 
vision.     Repeatedly  cards  were  placed   before   him  upon  which 
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were  colored  pictureB  of  familiar  objects,  and  near  to  each  of 
these  cards  another  was  placed,  containing  the  printed  name  of  the 
object ;  e.  g.,  by  the  picture  of  the  chair  the  word  "  chair."  When 
asked  for  *^  chair,"  he  would  immediately  hand  me  the  word 
'^  chair ; "  and  when  asked  to  find  the  chair,  he  would  show  me  a 
chair  in  the  room,  but  never  the  picture  of  it.  So  with  the  word 
'*  table"  and  the  object  table,  the  woixi  "  piano "  and  the  object 
piano.  When  I  called  for  the  word  "  boy"  or  " girl,"  he  would 
always  find  the  word,  place  it  on  the  shoulder  of  a  boy  or  girl, 
bring  it  back  to  the  desk,  and  look  over  the  pictures  until  he 
found  one  or  the  other,  and  ask,  hesitatingly,  ^^  Is  that  it? "  But, 
if  I  said,  '^  Please  give  me  the  picture  of  the  boy,"  he  would  take 
it  up,  look  at  it,  and  put  it  down ;  then  take  up  the  picture  of  a 
girl,  look  at  it,  and  put  it  down  ;  then  take  up  the  boy  again,  then 
the  girl,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  and  ask, 
"Which  is  it?" 

Pictures  of  every  conceivable  style  were  used,  but  always  with 
the  same  result.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  visible  to  him  but  the  boy 
or  girl.  Once,  on  being  shown  a  silhouette  of  a  boy  drawing  a 
sled,  he  said,  "  I  know  who  that  is ;  that's  Nelson,"  said  Nelson 
being  a  negro  in  the  school ;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  what  Nelson 
was  doing  in  the  picture. 

Then  a  trial  was  made  with  sliced  object  cards,  but  with  the 
same  results.  The  sliced  cards  were  always'  put  together  so  as  to 
form  the  name  of  the  object  correctly,  without  any  attempt  to 
form  the  picture  of  the  object ;  e.  g.,  in  forming  the  word  "  house," 
he  would  select  an  H  belonging  to  church,  O  to  house,  U  to  foun- 
tain, S  to  statue,  and  £  to  bridge,  and  when  asked  what  it  was,  he 
would  say,  "  House."  When  I  said  that  I  saw  no  house,  he  would 
take  my  fingers  and  place  them  on  the  letters  in  order  to  spell  the 
word,  evidently  not  seeing  the  confused  picture  wrought  by  the 
cards  of  a  church,  house,  fountain,  statue  and  bridge.  £ven 
when  the  sliced  object  cards  were  arranged  in  the  proper  way, 
forming  the  picture  of  the  house  to  correspond  with  the  spelling 
of  house,  he  would  see  no  difference  between  his  confused  parts  of 
pictures  and  the  proper  picture  of  a  house,  but  he  would  see  the 
word  "house"  in  each  case.  In  this  manner  he  would  form  the 
words  "house,"  "church,"  "statue,"  "boat,"  "coach,"  etc.,  but 
never  foim  the  objects. 

So  another  trial  must  be  made  to  teach  him  to  use  his  eyes  in 
the  right  way.  The  next  thing  brought  into  use  was  a  board,  in 
which  were  little  holes  forming  the  outline  of  a  horee.  I  gave 
him  pegs  of  different  colors  to  fit  into  the  holes.  After  doing 
this,  he  held  up  the  board  to  look  at  it,  but  no  horse  was  visible 
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to  him.  Twice  every  morning,  and  as  often  every  afternoon,  the 
same  task  was  set  for  him.  The  patient,  persistent  little  boy 
would  put  in  a  few  pegs,  hold  it  up  and  look  at  it  from  all  points, 
put  in  a  few  more  pegs  and  look  again,  and,  when  all  was  com- 
pleted, see  nothing  but  board  and  pegs.  Just  as  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  some  new  method  must  be  devised  for  this  child, 
he  held  up  the  board  and  pegs  again,  and  asked,  "Is  that  a 
horse?"  Were  not  his  patience  and  perseverance  rewarded,  for 
was  he  not  beginning  to  see?  Then  came  a  lesson  on  the 
parts  of  a  horse ;  the  head  must  be  found,  the  tail,  the  fore  feet, 
etc.  And  now  he  seemed  to  see  always  the  horse  and  his  parts, 
while  the  pegs  and  board  no  longer  occupied  the  first  place  in  his 
vision.  Little  by  little  he  could  find  pictures  of  big  horses  and 
little  horses,  black  horses  and  white  horses ;  then  cats,  dogs,  cows, 
and  all  domestic  animals,  found  a  place  in  his  consciousness,  and 
lodged  there. 

We  took  imaginary  trips.  The  picture  of  a  car  was  in  three 
parts.  After  a  talk  as  to  what  made  the  car  go,  he  found  the 
wheels.  And  what  was  done  when  we  got  into  the  car?  We 
looked  around  for  seats,  and  sat  down  by  the  window ;  then  he 
found  the  windows,  and  next  came  the  top,  to  keep  off  the  sun 
and  rain  ;  and  so  the  car  was  learned. 

The  ringing  of  the  church  bell  calls  us  to  church.  When  we 
are  there  we  must  go* up  the  steps,  into  the  big  door.  Above  the 
door  are  the  long  corridors ;  next,  the  roof,  and  above  all  the 
tall,  pointed  spire,  from  which  the  bell  rang  out;  and  thus  a 
church  was  learned,  and  the  other  pictures  in  like  manner. 

Still,  with  the  new  pictures,  it  was  a  groping  process,  requiring 
many  attempts  and  some  help,  and  he  never  felt  quite  sure  without 
comparing  it  with  another  picture  of  the  object  represented,  and 
my  assurance  that  he  was  right. 

But,  with  the  beauty  of  the  green  leaves  and  bright  flowers  of 
the  springtime,  came  a  greater  beauty  of  mental  vision  to  this 
little  child.  Long  before  the  coming  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  he 
had  learned  them  all  from  the  pictures  of  the  Prang  flower  cards. 
Up  to  this  time  the  different  leaves  and  flowers  were  nearly  alike 
to  him :  the  red  rose  was  like  the  bluebell,  except  in  color ;  and 
the  maple  and  willow  leaves  might  be  one  and  the  same. 
Over  and  over  the  lesson  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  was  told ;  and, 
when  the  grass  was  shooting  upwards  and  the  leaves  budding 
forth,  the  pictures  were  laid  aside,  for  there  must  be  no  more 
learning  by  comparisdn.  He  must  learn  now  to  see  the  different 
leaves  and  flowers  by  themselves.  Soon  he  brought  me  an  oak 
leaf  from  the  yard,  the  same  former  hesitancy  showing  itself  as  he 
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asked,  ^*  What  is  it?"  and  when  I  told  him  that  he  must  tell  me, 
be  said,  very  eagerly,  "Where  is  the  card  —  quick?"  and,  on 
being  told  that  the  cards  had  gone  away  for  a  year,  he  kept  ner- 
vously repeating,  "What  is  it?"  "What  is  it?"  and,  when  no 
help  was  given,  he  said,  "  Is  it  an  ooA;?"  "/«it?"  I  asked.  He 
looked  again  and  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  like  the  oak  picture ; "  and,  as 
I  said,  "  Yes,  Lewis,  it  is  the  oak,  and  you  are  my  very  nice  boy," 
he  said,  with  such  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  "  There ! "  and  seated 
himself,  overcome  with  joy.  The  elms,  the  ash,  the  willows,  the 
poplars,  were  all  learned ;  but  none  seemed  to  give  him  the  intense 
pleasure  of  the  oak. 

One  day  he  came  running  in  from  recess,  with  face  radiant  and 
hands  full  of  chickweed,  saying,  "I've  found  it,  teacher!" 
"Found  what?"  "The  little  white  chickweed,"  and  he  smiled 
merrily  over  it.  Then  the  buttercups,  clovers  and  daisies  in  time 
claimed  his  recognition,  and  the  lesson  of  seeing  was  learned. 
Truly  he  had  eyes  that  saw  now.  L.  J.  S. 


One  afternoon,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  a  shy,  sensitive  little  girl 
of  eleven  years,  Ida  by  name,  first  came  to  us  as  a  pupil.  She 
took  kindly  to  the  new,  strange  faces  about  her,  and  a  little  home- 
sick wave  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  wonder  of  her  surroundings. 
She  was  easOy  diverted  with  play  puzzles,  though  she  did  not  put 
them  together,  nor  did  she  even  try  long;  that  involved  effort, 
and  effort  was  no  part  of  Ida's  nature  ;  but  the  bright  colors  and 
the  curved,  curious  cuttings  interested  her  much,  and  she  would 
handle  and  turn  them  over  again  and  again. 

Ida  proved  to  be  indolent  and  untruthful,  happiest  when  roam- 
ing among  the  children  or  resting  on  her  elbows.  She  did  not 
know  the  right  hand  from  the  left,  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
had  no  ambition,  and  was  inert  in  brain  and  disposition.  When 
coaxed  or  urged  to  make  little  efforts,  such  as  fitting  puzzles  and 
imitating  forms,  she  would  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  saying, 
"  Can't  do  it."  "  Don't  know  how."  "  Too  hard."  Tears  were 
a  chronic  weakness  with  Ida.  Indeed,  her  whole  progress  from  the 
start  has  been  thoroughly  wet  down  with  floods  of  tears.  Five  or 
six  minutes  were  lost  at  nearly  every  lesson  the  first  year  on  account 
of  this  weakness,  which  was  so  inborn  and  genuine  a  thing  that  no 
joking,  shaming,  promises  or  deprivals  could  drive  her  out  of  it. 

She  was  first  taught  to  read  by  the  use  of  thirteen  words,  in 
which  were  imbedded  the  entire  alphabet.  'They  were  largely  the 
names  of  common  objects,  and  while  she  was  engaged  in  chats 
about  them  she  grew  familiar  with  them,  and  was  able,  after  many 
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trials,  to  put  little  letter-cards  together  so  as  to  form  their  exact 
duplicates.  She  learned  to  write,  beginning  with  the  round  o,  then 
changing  it  into  a,  then  into  t2,  then  ^,  then  wrote  the  word  dog^ 
and  so  on  till  the  thirteen  words  comprising  the  twenty-six  letters 
were  taught  in  script.  When  the  letters  to  be  made  were  not 
easily  comprehended,  dozens  of  them  were  made  in  pencil  on  the 
board  and  traced  by  Ida  with  chalk.  In  a  few  days  she  would 
make  the  letter  which  had  cost  her  the  usual  tears  without  the  pen- 
cilled copy.  She  was  always  pleasantly  excited  after  a  mental 
exertion,  saying,  "Got  it  now,  ain't  I?"  But,  with  every  new 
thing,  she  was  sti*angely  positive  she  never  could  succeed,  and  so 
was  never  ready  to  begiuy — always  a  little  weeping  first. 

After  she  had  read  her  first  book  partly  through,  and  was  enabled 
to  transcribe  little  printed  stories  into  script,  and  when  she  began 
to  see  for  herself  the  value  of  her  own  attempts,  an  ambitious 
spark  was  for  the  first  time  kindled,  which  led  to  a  most  surprising 
advance  in  intellect.  The  tears,  not  so  violent,  were  a  part  of 
each  progress  still ;  but,  under  cover  of  them,  she  was  at  last  try- 
ing to  penetrate  the  little  cloud  of  mystery  around  each  forward 
step.  After  her  first  reading  book  she  soon  completed  the  sec- 
ond, read  detached  stories,  and  the  histories,  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  of  the  United  States  and  England.  She  was  especially 
fond  of  these,  and  would  beg  for  stories  about  our  presidents, 
everyone  of  whom  she  can  name,  and  relate  some  little  incident  or 
anecdote  concerning  each.  New  thoughts  were  illustrated  to  her 
by  means  of  the  sand-table,  which  was  simply  invaluable  in  pic- 
turing mountains,  islands,  rivers,  forts,  sieges,  with  little  colored 
sticks  for  men,  etc.  Ida  can  trace  a  fair  map  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  wet  sand.  She  can  also  read  and  write  numbers  in  dollars  and 
cents ;  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide ;  count  money  and  make 
change  up  to  five  dollars ;  tell  time  accurately  on  the  clock  and 
watch ;  and  compose  little  home  letters.  She  possesses  consider- 
able knowledge  in  physiology,  some  general  ideas  of  grammar  and 
geography ;  will  commit  a  poem  of  twenty  lines,  unaided,  in  a  few 
days  ;  sews  very  neatly,  and  runs  a  sewing  machine ;  can  easily  be 
taught  domestic  and  industrial  work ;  and  she  promises  well  to  be- 
come a  fairly  intelligent  work-woman. 

The  inspiration  of  music  and  the  gymnasium  work  cannot  be 
over-estimated  in  the  stimulus  they  have  afforded  her  dormant 
faculties. 

It  is  still  an  effort  for  Ida  to  conquer  difficulties  ;  but  constant 
discipline  has  made  her  so  much  more  brave  and  self-reliant,  that 
her  capabilities  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  she  has  grown 
womanly,  self-helpful  and  companionable.  L.  L.  M. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


CoimnonbeaU^  of  ^n8$u}ptuti$. 


1886. 

[Acts,  cbap.  298.] 

AB'   ACT    oonoeming   the    Massachusetts    School  for  the 

Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  tu  follow : 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
shall  estabUsh  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  InBtruc- 
tion  and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
enable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  % 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
in  acd  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit, 
and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Conmion wealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
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governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  department, 
other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writ- 
ing to  a  judge  of  a  probate  couii;  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 
office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
I  which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows  :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  person  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 

«  Repealed,  Cbap.  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  suras  as  may  be 
chained  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  wtiom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  ttie  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  tiave  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  tnistees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by 
the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the 
whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and 
salaiies  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months 
make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received 
and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three  months, 
also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution,  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Skct.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
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physician  that  snch  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  by  the 
(Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  pui*pose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,*  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made,  be- 
fore the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     {^Approved  June  18^  1886, 


1887. 

[Acts,  Cbap.  123.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  Acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  en- 
titled An  Act  oonoeming  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  tufollowe : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  payments, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  {^Ap- 
proved March  28^  1887, 

[Resolves,  Cbap  21.] 

RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts   School  for  the 

Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollara  to  the  treas- 
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urer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  to  make 
good  a  similar  sum  expended  from  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
institution  in  enlarging  its  school  accommodations.  [^Approved 
March  24, 1887. 

[Resolvea,  Chap.  64.] 

RESOLVE  providiiig  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  additional  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution.  The 
amount  of  expenditure  authorized  in  this  resolve  is  to  purchase 
land  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  in  another  locality,  and  erecting  thereon  at  some 
future  time  such  buildings  as  will  suitably  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  institution.     [^Approved  May  26, 1887. 


1888. 

[Resolves,  Cbap.  82.] 

RESOLVE  providiiig  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  city 
of  Waltham  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  tiiistees  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  school  to  provide  for 
not  less  than  tijfo  hundred  and  fifty  patients  :  provided,  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  may  be  expended  during  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety  :  provided,  further,  that  no  portion  of  the  sums  mentioned 
in  this  resolve  shall  be  expended  until  plans  for  said  buildings 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  until 
the  land,  recently  purchased  in  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the  use  of 
said  school,  shall  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth  by  a 
good  and  suflScient  deed,  and  free  from  all  encumbrances.  [^Ap- 
proved  May  22,  1888. 
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TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  should  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  Those  who  tear  and 
destroy  their  clothing  should  be  provided  with  garments  made  ex- 
pressly for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily 
torn.  ^ 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  pei'son  or  by  letter  to  the 
Superintendent, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 


*  Indigent  papils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  can 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective 
States,  information  about  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Superintendent, 
as  above. 
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RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

VismNG  CoMBirrTEE.  — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  ti-ustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  ser\'^ants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  coarse  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  papils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  resi)onsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof  : 
provided^  however^  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
supenntendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  tlic  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  otlicer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Mathon.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  conduct  \b  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco. — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  other- 
wise, is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Bknefici ARIES. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  three  night- 
shirts, and  six  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings  ;  two  coats  or  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen,  and 
with  three  gowns  and  three  night-dresses.  The  clothing  must  all 
be  of  good,  8er\'iceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  —  al  full  length. 

PcpiLS  NOT  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  pereon  may  be  admit- 
ted to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the  trustees 
shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in 
each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  suf- 
ficient security  therefor  given. 

Private  pspils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits  of 
clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for  win. 
ter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


TIic  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car  of  the  South  lk>ston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Wednes- 
days, at  1 1  o'clock  A.M. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund 
which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or 
material  therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  dii*ectly  to 
the  school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintend- 
ent, if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received,  and  put  to  good  uses. 
Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds,  prints, 
flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and  the  like, 
are  in  great  demand,  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 

A  visit  to  the  school  is  urged  upon  all  interested  in  this  noble 
charity. 
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TRUSTEES  FOR  1889-1890. 


President. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


Vice-President. 
JOHN  CUMMINGS. 


Treasurer.  I  Secretary. 

FREDEllICK  W.  G.  MAY.  W.  W.  SWAN. 


Auditors. 
GEORGE  G.  TARBELL.         |  CHARLES  F.  WYMAN. 

Trustees. 

JOHN  F.  ANDREW, Boston. 

ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, Boston. 

ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE, Boston. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,        . Woburn. 

J.  S.  DAMRELL, Boston. 

WILLIAM  A.  DUNN, Boston. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT, Boston. 

SAMUEL  HOAR, Concord. 

JOHN  C.  MILNE Fall  River. 

W.  W.  SWAN, Brookline. 

GEORGE  G.  TARBELL, Boston. 

ERSKINE  WARDEN, Waltham. 


State  Board  of  Visitors,  ex  officio. 

GOVERNOR,   LIEUTEN^ANT-QOVERNOR,  SECRETARY   OF  STATE, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

CHAPLAINS    OF    BOTH    HOUSES, 

And  Members  of  the  Legislature  During  the  Session. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1880-90. 


Superintendent. 
WAI.TER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 


Steward. 
Mr.  I.  R.  BARBOUR. 


Matron. 
Mrs.  I.  R.  BARBOUR. 


Bookkeeper  and  Olerk. 
Miss  E.  W.  PETERSON. 


Teachers. 


Miss  L.  L.  MOULTON. 
Miss  L.  J.  SANDERSON. 


Mrs.  S.  E.  SHAFFER. 
Miss  L.  E.  McLEOD. 


In  Ohargre  of  Workshop. 
Mr.    SYLVESTER    SMITH. 


Drill  Master. 
Mr.  F.  W.  knight. 


Supervisor. 
Mrs.    SYLVESTER    SMITH. 


In  Chargre  of  Asylum  Department. 
Miss  AUGUSTA  DAMRELL. 


Farmer. 
Mr.  R.  M.  MONTAGUE. 


MEMBERS   OF    THE    CORPORATION. 


Nathan  Allen,  M  D.,  Lowell. 
Fred'k  L.  Ames,  North  Easton. 
Miehael  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
John  F.  Andrew,  Boston. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Bliss,  Boston. 
George  Wm.  Bond,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Chas.  P.  Bowditch,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
Geo  C.  S.  Choate,  M.D.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Charles  R.  Codman,  Boston. 
E.  S.  Converse,  Maiden. 
Elizabeth  E.  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
John  Cummings,  Woburn. 
Benj.  Cusliing,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
El  bridge  G.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Boston. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Benjamin  Dean,  South  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 
William  A.  Dunn,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Dorchester. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  Concord. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D  ,  Concord. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Vt'altcr  E.  Fernald,  Ml).,  Boston. 
Mrs  Emily  A.  Fitield,  Dorchester. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M  1)  ,  Boston 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  G.  Haskins,  Cambridge. 
Edward  D.  Harden,  Wobuni. 
Aiifirustus  Ilemcnwav,  Boston. 
Clement  H.  Hill,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge. 
Samuel  Hoar,  Concord. 
Miss  Abbey  Hosmer,  Concord. 
Charles  H.  Joy,  Boston. 


Henry  Lee,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  Springfield. 

John  Lowell,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Fred.  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 

Emily  Metcalf,  M.D.,  Waltham. 

Isaac  B.  Mills,  Boston. 

John  C.  Milne,  Fall  River. 

Rev.  J  F.  Moors,  Greenfield. 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Robinson,  South- 
borough. 

Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  Lexington. 

James  J.  l^ltnam,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Heniy  Richards,  Gardiner, 
Me. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester. 

Franklin  B.  Sanboni,  Concord. 

George  B.  Shattuck,  ALD.,  Boston. 

George  C.  Shattuck,  ^LD..  Boston. 

Fred'k  C.  Shattuck,  M.D  ,  Boston. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  Newton. 

Benj.  F.  Spinney,  Lynn. 

Henry  Stone,  Boston. 

William  W.  Swan,  Brookline. 

Helen  G.  Sw^an,  Brookline. 

George  (J.  Tarbell,  Ml).,  Boston. 

C.  B.  Tillingba.st,  Boston. 

Albert  Tolman,  Worcester. 

James  M.  Trotter,  Hyde  Park. 

Henry  Tuck,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware,  Lancaster. 

Erskine  Warden,  Waltham 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Warden,  Wal- 
tham. 

John  D.  Washburn,  AVorcester. 

Charles  F.  Wyman,  Cambridge. 


Commoithjoltfe  of  glassacl^itselts. 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  • 
BosTox,  Oct.  10,  1889. 

To  (he  Corporaiion  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  the  follow- 
ing report  for  ihe  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889. 

The  accompanying  reports  of  treasurer  and 
superintendent  exhibit  in  detail  the  condition  of 
our  financial  and  domestic  affairs.  Both  are  satis- 
factory. 

The  superintendent  reports  good  health  among  the 
children;  no  epidemic,  and  no  ilhiess  except  such  as 
is  always  incident  to  feeble  children.  The  average 
number  of  children  present  throughout  the  year  has 
been  198,  at  a  weekly  cost  of  $3.47  per  capita. 

The  interest  in  our  work  for  the  past  year  natu- 
rally centres  in  the  building  operations  at  Waltham, 
and  the  progress  toward  our  removal  thither.  At 
the  time  of  our  last  report,  we  were  just  finishing 
the  additions  and  alterations  to  the  farm-house. 
These  were  completed  in  December,  and  on  the  22d 
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of  January  the  boys  were  removed  there  from  Dover. 
The  farm  at  Dover  has  since  been  sold. 

In  our  last  report  we  stated  that  the  first  new 
building  would  be  designed  for  custodial  cases,  for 
whose  admission  most  urgent  appeals  were  constantly 
made  to  us.     This  has  been  done. 

During  the  winter,  which  was  an  open  one, 
the  excavation  for  foundations  was  made;  early 
in  the  spring  the  foundations  were  put  in,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  the  building  has  been  erected,  a 
plan  and  view  of  which  are  appended  to  this  report. 

We  were  long  in  deciding  upon  the  form  and  details 
of  this  first  building.  In  the  other  institutions  for 
feeble-minded  there  are  no  buildings  which  we  could 
copy,— none  which  even  their  own  superintendent 
would  approve  as  altogether  worthy  of  imitation, 
although  many  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  pur- 
poses. We  found  it  difficult  to  break  away  from  the 
traditional  and  conventional  form  of  institution  build- 
ing, which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  theory  that  large 
numbers  can  be  more  cheaply  provided  for  in  a  single 
large  building  of  three  or  four  stories  in  height  than 
in  smaller  and  lower  buildings.  The  fallacy  of  this 
theory  has  lately  been  demonstrated  in  a  number 
of  places,  the  most  notable  and  successful  instance 
within  our  knowledge  being  at  the  Willard  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  in  New  York,  to  whose  superintend- 
ent, Dr.  P.  M.  Wise,  we  are  indebted  for  valuable 
aid,  which  we  most  cordially  acknowledge. 

By  a  slow  process  of  evolution  and  elimination  the 
plans  were  worked  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and 
were  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and 
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Council,  in  accordance  with  law  (Resolves  of  1888, 
chapter  82) .  They  were  approved,  and  we  were  per- 
mitted to  expend  $60,000  in  construction.  Building 
has  gone  on  during  the  summer,  and  now,  as  it 
is  approaching  completion,  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
it  will  be  completed  to  the  last  detail,  including  boiler 
house,  laundry,  steam  heating  and  grading,  within 
the  sum  approved. 

The  plans  appended  to  this  report  will  explain  to 
you,  more  clearly  than  any  verbal  description  can,  the 
arrangement  of  the  building  in  detail.     It  is  a  com- 
pact group,  rather  than  a  single  building.     One  half 
of  it  is  only  one  story  in  height,  and  nowhere  is  it 
more  than  two  stories.     The  floor  of  every  room  is 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.     In  the  centre  of 
the  group  is  the  dining  room.     In  the  rear  of  the 
dining  room  is  the  kitchen,  with  small  dining  rooms 
for  matron,  attendants  and  servants.     To  the  right 
and  left  of  the  dining  room  are  the  day  rooms,  thirty 
by  forty  feet,  single  story.     In  the  rear  of  the  day 
rooms  are  the  dormitories,  with  bath-rooms,  clothes 
rooms,  etc.,  intervening.    The  north  wing  has  a  second 
story,  containing  two  dormitories;  a  portion  of  the 
south  wing  has  a  second  story,  containing  the  train- 
ing rooms.     Over  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  are 
the  sleeping  rooms   for  matron,  attendants  and  ser- 
vants.    The  boiler  house  and  laundry  are  in  a  distinct 
and   separate  building,  distant    about  one  hundred 
feet,  connected  by  underground  arch  for  conveyance 
of  steam  and  water,  but  not  to  be  used  as  a  passage- 
way. 

In  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  our  architect. 
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Mr.  W.  G.  Preston,  has  taken  great  pains  to  render 
them  as  secure  as  possible  against  fire.  They  are  of 
brick,  the  inner  wall  being  of  porous  terra-cotta,  the 
adamant,  cement  or  plaster  being  put  directly  on  this, 
so  that  ^the  walls  are  absolutely  non-combustible. 
The  floors  are  of  the  so-called  mill  construction;  i.e., 
of  heavy  plank,  without  air  spaces.  The  roofs  are 
slated  upon  plank  and  sheathed  on  the  under  side 
with  hard  wood,  directly  ih  contact  with  the  plank, 
making  a  solid  roof,  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  fire  to  spread  unseen. 

The  details  and  arrangements  for  economical  admin- 
istration, when  occupied,  it  is  needless  to  rehearse, 
but  we  call  your  critical  attention  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  work  upon  the  buildings, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  lay  nearly  half  a  mile  of 
water  mains,  of  four  and  six  inches  diameter,  to  con- 
nect this  building  with  those  yet  to  be  erected,  and 
wuth  the  city  water  mains.  We  have  also  built  nearly 
a  half  mile  of  first-class  roads,  connecting  the  farm- 
house with  the  new  building,  and  running  up  the  hill 
toward  the  proposed  site  of  the  main  buildings.  The 
coming  year  must  and  will  be  even  more  busy  than 
the  last. 

At  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  and 
held  in  July,  on  the  grounds  at  Waltham,  the  site 
and  relative  arrangement  of  the  main  buildings  were 
determined.  They  will  consist  of  a  group  of  six  or 
seven  detached  buildings,  —  dormitories,  gymnasium, 
school,  shop,  boiler  house  and  laundry,  administration 
building  and  kitchen;  not  arranged  in  checkerboard 
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fashion,  but  with  reference  to  the  contour  of  the  land, 
and  to  a  southerly  exposure  for  all  rooms  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  children. 

With  so  much  land,  the  temptation  always  is  to  put 
the  buildings  far  apart;  but  economy  of  future  admin- 
istration dictates  a  distance  only  sufficient  to  secure 
abundant  sunlight,  free  circulation  of  air,  and  protec- 
tion against  the  spread  of  fire. 

These  buildings  will,  like  the  first,  be  built  as  nearly 
fire-proof  as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  plans  for  two  of  them,  the  gymnasium  and 
school,  are  nearly  completed,  and  we  hope  to  have 
them  roofed  in  before  winter.  The  plans  for  the  dor- 
mitories and  boiler  house  are  begun,  leaving  the 
administrative  building  to  be  planned  during  the  com- 
ing winter. 

The  work  of  the  large  boys  has  really  been  of 
much  value  in  excavating  the  trenches  and  basements, 
in  road  making,  and  in  all  such  coarser  forms  of  work, 
and  the  doing  makes  them  very  content  and  happy. 
We  have  also  begun  excavation  of  the  site  of  a 
new  barn,  it  being  deemed  inadvisable  to  repair  or 
enlarge  the  old  one.  The  farming  operations  have 
been  very  successful  this  summer,  and  w^e  find  the 
land  on  our  new  farm  in  every  way  superior  to  that 
at  Dover. 

We  cannot  close  our  report  without  mention  of  the 
unflagging  zeal  and  signal  ability  w^hich  Dr.  Fernald 
displays  in  the  management  of  the  school,  from  the 
smallest  matter  of  daily  routine  to  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  involved  in  the  plans  for  new  buildings. 
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If  the  remainder  of  the  buildings  shall  be  as  well 
devised  and  economically  erected  as  the  first,  we  shall 
have  an  institutioi)  which  he  may  well  be  proud  to 
call  his  Qwn. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

•  JOHN  F.  ANDREW, 

ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, 

ELIZABETH   E.  COOLIDGE, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS, 

J.  S.  DAMRELL, 

WILLIAM  A.  DUNN, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT, 

SAMUEL  HOAR, 

JOHN  C.  MILNE, 

W.  W.  SWAN, 

GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 

ERSKINE  WARDEN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  tJie  Feeble-Minded, 

Gentlemen  :  — I  hereby  present  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889 :  — 


MaIm. 


Females. 


ToUls. 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30, 1888, 
Admitted  during  year. 
Whole  number  present  during  year. 
Discharged  during  year,  . 
Died  during  year,     .... 
Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1889 
Average  number  present  during  year. 
Private  pupils  now  present,     . 
School  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts, 
Custodial  crises  supported  by  the  State, 
Custodial  cases  supported  bv  cities  and  towns. 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 
Number  at  farm  included  above. 
Applicants  for  admission  during  year, .  . 


109 
18 

127 
9 
2 

116 

13 

50 
10 
31 
12 
23 
76 


85 
10 
95 
8 
1 
86 

5 
36 
14 
27 

4 

46 


194 
28 

222 

17 

3 

202 

198 
18 
86 
24 
58 
16 
23 

122 


Of  the  applicants  for  admission,  9  were  admitted, 
6  were  declined  because  of  unsuitable  age,  and  3 
because  they  were  insane.  The  remainder  are  await- 
ing their  turn  for  admission.  Sixteen  of  the  appli- 
cants were  adult  females.  There  were  20  applications 
from  other  States. 

The  28  cases  admitted  were  evenly  divided  between 
the  school  and  asylum  departments.  Eleven  of  the 
admissions  were  very  low-grade  cases,  and  each  of 
them  while  at  home  required  practically  the  entire 
time  and  attention  of  at  least  one  adult  member  of 
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their  family.  Two  of  the  admissions  were  adult 
females. 

Of  the  17  discharges,  5  were  a  good  deal  im- 
proved, and  were  kept  at  home  to  be  of  help  to  their 
parents;  3  were  taken  home  by  their  friends  for 
various  reasons;  4  were  insane;  4  were  removed  to 
almshouses  by  order  of  overseers  of  poor;  and  1 
w^as  discharged  as  not  feeble-minded. 

There  has  been  very  little  sickness  in  the  school 
during  the  year  past.  For  weeks  at  a  time  no  child 
has  been  on  the  sick  list.  Two  of  the  deaths  were 
from  tuberculosis,  and  the  other  from  strangulated 
hernia. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted 
to  $35,795.41,  or  $3.47  per  week  for  each  inmate. 
Appended  will  be  found  an  analyzed  statement, 
showing  the  amounts  expended  for  the  various  pur- 
poses. The  item  of  travelfing  expenses  is  large, 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  travel  of  trustees, 
oflScers  and  employees,  incident  to  the  erection  of  the 
new  buildings  at  Waltham. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  gone  on  smoothly  and 
profitably.  Our  best  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to 
improve  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  children  entrusted  to  our  care.  We  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  our  pupils  to 
entirely  outgrow  or  overcome  their  defective  men- 
tal condition.  We  endeavor  to  so  develop  and 
strengthen  their  feeble  minds  and  bodies  that  they 
may  be  able  to  do  their  best  in  their  handicapped 
struggle  for  existence.     The  chief  aim  and  end  of 
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all  our  instruction  and  training  is  to  make  the  child 
useful  and  helpful  to  himself  and  to  others  when  the 
school  age  is  passed. 

More  occupation  has  been  provided  for  our  chil- 
dren than  ever  before.  Our  farm  boys  have  done  a 
large  amount  of  the  manual  labor  necessary  for  the 
clearing  of  the  ground  and  the  excavation  of  the 
basement  of  the  asylum  building  and  boiler  house, 
road  making  and  other  work  at  Waltham.  They 
have  also  done  a  good  deal  of  the  regular  farm  work. 
Enough  bedding  and  table  linen  to  thoroughly  equip 
the  new  asylum  building  has  been  made  in  the 
sewing  room  by  our  girls,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
amount  of  sewing  for  the  school,  also  largely  done 
by  them. 

The  care  and  oversight  of  the  building  operations 
and  other  improvements  on  our  new  estate  has  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  be  at  Waltham  during  part  of 
nearly  every  week  day  for  the  entire  year.  The 
faithful  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  the  offi- 
cers and  emplo^^ees  have  performed  their  respective 
duties  has  made  my  absence  possible  without  detri- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD, 

Superintendent. 
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ANALYSIS    OF    EXPENDITURES 

AT 

MASSACHUSETTS    SCHCKDL    FOR   THE    FEEBLE-MINDED, 

For  Year  Ending  Sept.  30,  1889. 


Meat,  34,799  pounds, f  2,251  47 

Fish,  3,432  pounds, 248  38 

Butter,  3,066  pounds, 678  68 

Rice  and  sago, 372  07 

Flour  and  meal, 2,189  95 

Vegetables, 586  90 

Fruit 219  10 

Milk,  41,567  quarts, 2,638  70 

Sugar,  9,041  jjounds, 745  15 

Tea,  249  pounds, 83  54 

Coflfee,  1,514  pounds, 255  55 

Groceries, 503  57 

Gas 508  32 

Oil 4  45 

Coal, 2,154  18 

Wood 20  75 

Provisions,  ice,  etc. , 236  37 

Hardware  and  crockery, 243  96 

Bedding  and  table  linen, 752  71 

Furniture, 195  36 

Mending,  thread,  etc., 306  59 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 7,375  75 

Domestic  services, 7,553  14 

Expenses  of  quarterly  meetings, 32  00 

Car  tickets,  travel,  etc., 441  79 

Laundry, 250  87 

Shop 158  73 

Stationery, 39  45 
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Postage, f 55  OS 

Record  books, 24  88 

School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc., 127  18 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos, 30  00 

Association  reports, 26  85 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies, 188  49 

Water  tax, 183  56 

Insurance, 509  82 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs, 1,445  70 

Expresses, 120  48 

Moving  from  Dover  to  Waltham, 53  00 

Clothing  expenses, 1,001  46 

Sundries, 102  32 

Stable, 78  95 

(irain  and  hay  for  farm, 222  73 

Wagons  and  harnesses, 79  45 

Stock 254  00 

Tools 189  56 

Fertilizer,  seeds,  vines,  etc., 104  57 

•35,795  41 
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APPENDIX. 


ConmumbeaU^  of  ^laMBt^tisetts. 


1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 

AN  ACT    oonoeming   the    Massachusetts    School    for    the 

Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as/oUowt : 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
shall  establish  and  maintaiD  two  departments,  one  for  tlie  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  sciiool  age  or  iire  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  wiio  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
ill  and  between  said  departments  as  tiie  trustees  shall  see  fit, 
and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  tiie  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  tiic  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  auy  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  aud  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  su[)port  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 
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Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  depailiment, 
other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Fceble-Mindcd 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commen- 
cing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writ- 
ing to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 
office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twentv-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows  :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 

*  Repealed,  chapter  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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wealth,  and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  supi>ort.  If  any  person  or  place 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pa>'  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  tlie  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Sclioolfor  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by 
the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the 
whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and 
salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  tiie  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months 
make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received 
and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three  months, 
also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution,  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
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primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depait- 
ment  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  1 1 .  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thiity-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made, 
before  the  rei>eal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     \_Approved  June  IS^  1886. 


1887. 

[Actfi,  Chap.  123.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  Acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  en- 
titled An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded. 

£e  it  enacted t  etc^  ««  follown  : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commouwealtli,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  payments, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

SixT.  ^,  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [-4p- 
proved  March  28,  1887. 
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[Resolves,  Chap.  21  ] 

BESOIiVE  in  favor  of   the   Massachusetts  School    for   the 

Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved,  Th&t  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  to  make 
good  a  similar  sum  expended  from  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
institution  in  enlarging  its  school  accommodations.     [^Approved 

March  24,  1887. 

[Resolvef,  Chap.  64.] 

RSSOIiVE  providing  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved  J  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  additional  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution.  The 
amount  of  expenditure  authorized  in  this  resolve  is  to  purchase 
land  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  in  another  locality,  and  erecting  thereon  at  some 
future  time  such  buildings  as  will  suitably  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  institution.     [^Approved  May  26,  1887, 


1888. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  82.] 

BESOLVE  providing  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  city 
of  Waltham  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  school  to  provide  for 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  i)atients  :  provided^  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  may  be  expended  during  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  during  tiie  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  dining  the  year  eiojhteon  hundred  and 
ninety:  provided,  further,  tliat  no  portion  of  tlie  sums  mentioned 
in  this  resolve  shall  be  expended  until  plans  for  said  buildings 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  until 
the  land,  recently  purchased  in  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the  use  of 
said  school,  shall  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth  by  a 
good  and  sufficient  deed,  and  free  from  all  encumbrances.  [Aji- 
proved  May  22,  1888. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  should  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  Those  who  tear  and 
destroy  their  clothing  should  be  provided  with  garments  made  ex- 
pressly for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily 
torn. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
superintendent, 

WALTER   E.  FRRNALD,  M.D. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  can 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective 
States,  information  about  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  superintendent, 
as  above. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  sliall  examine  the  state  of 
th^ institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooibs  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject,  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regiraen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  sucli  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character  ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof  : 
provided^  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  con<lition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution ,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  oflficer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

VisnoRS.  — Persons  miay  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  other- 
wise, is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  three  night- 
shirts, and  six  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings  ;  two  coats  or  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen,  and 
with  three  gowns  and  three  night-dresses.  The  clothing  must  all 
be  of  good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner,  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  person  may  be  admit- 
ted to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the  trustees 
shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in 
each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  suf- 
ficient security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits  of 
clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for  win- 
ter and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car  of  the  South  Boston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Wednes- 
days, at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 


1 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund 
which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or 
material  therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to 
the  school,  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintend- 
ent, if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received,  and  put  to  good  uses. 
Articles  6uch  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds,  prints, 
flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and  the  like, 
are  in  great  demand,  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 

A  visit  to  the  school  is  urged  upon  all  interested  in  this  noble 
charity. 
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Massaciiusettr  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Boston,  Oct.  9,  1890. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peiiice,  Secretary  of  State, 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  forty-third  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the 
use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  Legislature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  W.  SWAX, 

Secretary. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massac HrsETTH  School  for  the  FEEiiLE-MiNDEn, 
South  Boston,  Oct.  9,  1»90. 

To  Vie  Corporntion  and  the  Stale  Board  of  Educaiioii. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890. 

The  report  proper  is  brief.  The  necompanying  report  of 
the  superintendent  presents  the  condition  of  the  school  and 
the  allairs  of  the  year  in  detail,  and  is  a  much  more  impor- 
tant document.  Beyond  giving  an  account  of  llieir  steward- 
ship in  the  matter  of  the  building  operations  at  Waltham, 
the  trustees  have  little  more  to  say  than  that  the  acts  of  the 
superintendent  in  the  year  now  past,  as  set  forth  in  his 
accom[)anying  leport,  have  met  their  api)roval,  and  that 
they  endorse  his  recommendations  for  the  future.  This  is  a 
return  to  an  old  custom.  For  twenty-nine  years  Dr.  Howe, 
the  founder  of  the  school  and  the  pioneer  in  the  instruction 
and  training  of  the  feeble-minded  and  idiots  in  this  country, 
was  our  general  superintendent ;  and  his  reports  in  that 
capacity  to  the  trustees,  from  year  to  year,  set  forth  not 
only  what  had  been  done,  but  what  in  his  opinion  could  and 
should  be  done,  by  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  corporation, 
by  the  trustees,  by  the  teachers,  officers  and  servants  of  the 
school,  by  all  anywhere  interested  in  alleviating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  idiot.  The  superintendent  led  the  w^ay.  We 
congratulate  the  corporation  and  the  Commonwealth  that  our 
new  superintendent  is  a  leader.     It  is  not  easy  to  state  our 
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indebtedness  to  him  for  the  present  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  school ;  the  economic  and  yet  remunerative  expenditure 
of  moneys  granted  to  the  trustees  by  the  State  for  building 
purposes  ;  the  beautiful  buildings  themselves,  their  arrange- 
ment and  appropriateness  for  their  purposes ;  the  general 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  at  Waltham.  The  value  of  the 
superintendence  and  authorship  or  invention  involved  in  these 
things  cannot  be  over-estimated.  But,  while  so  much  of  the 
superintendent's  time  and  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  growing  out  of  the  projected  enlargement 
of  the  school,  and  its  removal  from  South  Boston  to 
Waltham,  we  feel  that  our  children  themselves — children 
they  all  are,  and  ever  will  be  —  have  been  in  no  wise  over- 
looked or  less  cared  for  than  formerly.  The  superintendent 
will  tell  you  that  this  is  largely  owing  to  the  intelligence 
and  faithfulness  of  the  teachers  and  officers  working  under 
him.  No  child  has  suffered  because  of  the  transition  stage. 
This  statement  we  fully  endorse.  By  no  one  has  it  been 
forgotten  that  our  wards  of  to-day  are  our  first  care.  Their 
health,  considering  their  increasing  numbers  and  the  con- 
stantly deteriorating  condition  in  which  they  are  first 
received,  has  generally  been  good.  The  new  cases  of  late 
have  been  mostly  asylum  cases,  many  of  them  of  a  very  low 
grade ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  children  is  decid- 
edly inferior  to  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  school 
department  has  never  fully  recovered  from  the  injury 
inflicted  by  the  legislation  of  1883.  Then,  again,  the  law 
now  wisely  provides  that  we  shall  maintain  two  depart- 
ments:  '*One  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  feeble- 
minded persons  who  are  within  the  school  age,  or  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  are  capable  of  being  benefited 
by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  school  depart- 
ment ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those  feeble- 
minded persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age,  or  are  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  such  instruction,  to  be  known 
as  the  custodial  department." 

We  expect  to  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  children  capa- 
ble of  marked  improvement  when  we  shall  be  fully  established 
at  Waltham,  where  the  school  and  custodial  departments  are 
widely  separated.     But  we  expect  also  to  have  room  for  all 
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applicants;  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State,  and  our  own 
policy,  to  care  for  each  iiulividiml  proportionately  to  its 
defects,  or  to  the  full  extent  to  which  its  condition  may  he 
bettered.  The  more  unfavored,  or  even  disgusting,  a  human 
creature  may  be,  the  more  desirable  it  is  that  he  shall  be 
cared  for  apart  from  the  general  world,  and  the  more  he  and 
his  kindred  and  natural  guardians  appeal  to  our  sympathy. 
And,  after  it  all,  it  is  the  first  step  that  counts  most.  To 
teach  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years  or  more,  that  is  as  unclean 
in  its  ha])its  as  a  hog,  and  eats  like  a  hog,  or  cannot  feed 
itself  at  all, —  to  teach  such  a  child  to  be  neat,  and  to  feed 
itself  from  a  platter  with  a  spoon,  is  hard  work,  and  more 
im[)ortant  work  than  to  teach  a  simpleton,  or  a  child  of  a 
slightly  lower  grade  than  a  simpleton,  to  read  and  write  and 
spell.  There  have  been  a  large  number  of  such  cases  taught 
to  lake  that  first  step  in  our  custodial  department  the  past 
year. 

The  average  nimiber  of  children  present  throughout  the 
year  has  been  240.  We  have  now  2DG  feeble-minded  and 
idiots  in  our  charge,  an  increase  of  94  during  the  year.  Of 
these,  the  school  cases  or  pupils,  numbering  107,  are  all  at 
South  Boston.  There  are  also  at  South  Boiston  4I>  custodial 
cases,  the  very  young  and  very  helpless,  and  a  number  of 
boys  not  old  enough  for  the  farm,  but  requiring  attention 
more  easily  given  them  at  South  Boston  than  at  Wallham, 
under  present  circumstances.  At  Waltham  there  are  at  the 
farm-house  24  large  boys,  many  of  them  of  nearly  average 
physical  strength,  while  at  the  new  custodial  building  there 
are  119  cases,  about  50  of  whom  are  large  girls  and  adult 
females,  kindly  cared  for  and  seemingly  happy  out  of  harm's 
way.  They  do  an  appreciable  amount  of  w^ork  for  them- 
selves and  the  smaller  children.  The  absolute  necessitv  of 
an  asylum  for  feeble-minded  women  is  shown  bv  the  super- 
intendent's  report.  The  story  of  some  of  these  simple 
creatures  is  painful,  the  more  so  because  they  are  innocent 
in  their  degradation. 

The  work  of  the  boys  upon  the  farm  has  been  gratifying; 
but  a  single  hired  man  has  been  necessary  upon  the  farm 
proper.  More  than  this,  they  have  done  valuable  work  in 
grading,  road  making,  and  digging  cellars  and  ditches.    The 
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money  value  of  their  work  has  not  been  less  than  $50  per 
week.  This  is  certainly  two-thirds  of  their  cost  to  the 
institution,  no  charge  being  made  for  rent. 

A  large  barn  has  been  built  near  the  farm-house,  at  a  cost 
of  $4,000,  two-thirds  of  which  will  be  met  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  farm  at  Dover. 

The  grounds  at  Waltham  and  the  custodial  building  were 
fully  described  in  our  last  annual  report.  That  building  was 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  early  spring  of  the  present  year, 
and  about  sixty  children  were  transferred  to  it  in  March  and 
April.  From  that  time  nearly  all  the  custodial  cases, 
children  as  well  a^  adult  females,  have  been  admitted  at 
Waltham  only.  The  building  has  proved  to  be  all  that  we 
promised.  We  believe  that  it  is  uot  surpassed  by  any 
building  in  the  world  erected  for  a  kindred  purpose.  We 
cordially  invite  a  critical  examination  of  it  by  the  legislative 
committees,  and  all  persons  interested  in  public  charities. 
We  were  permitted  to  expend  $60,000  in  its  construction. 
It  has  been  completed  to  the  last  detail  within  the  sum 
approved,  including  about  $3,000  expended  in  providing  a 
system  of  sewerage.  The  cost  of  furnishing  the  building 
was  about  $4,000,  and  for  this  expenditure  we  shall  ask  to 
be  reimbursed  by  the  State. 

The  buildings  for  the  school  department  approach  comple- 
tion. We  expect  to  occupy  them  next  sunuuer.  They  are 
situated  about  five  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  custodial 
building,  across  a  deep  ravine ;  and  the  two  departments  are 
thus  made  as  distinct,  as  far  as  the  inmates  are  concerned, 
as  if  located  miles  apart,  while  we  have  the  advantages  of  a 
single  superintendent  and  a  single  governing  board.  This 
desirable  feature  has  often  been  referred  to  in  these  reports. 
No  child  once  in  the  custodial  department  will  bo  kept  there 
after  he  is  found  to  be  capable  of  profiting  by  school  instruc- 
tion. The  school  buildings  consist  of  a  dormitory  of  a 
capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases,  a  school-house,  a 
gymnasium,  an  administration  building,  and,  under  one  roof, 
a  boiler-house  and  laundry.  The  boiler-house  will  contain 
the  necessary  boilers  and  engines  for  lauEdry  and  electric- 
lighting  plants,  for  steam  pumps,  and  for  heating  the  group 
of  buildings  by  steam.     Attached  is  a  shed  affording  room 
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for  the  storage  of  five  hundred  tons  of  coal.  The  work  on 
all  these  buildings  is  so  far  along  that  contracts  have  already 
been  made  for  putting  in  the  entire  steam  plant  and  plumbing 
required,  and  this  latter  work  has  begun. 

We  receive  all  our  water  at  present  from  the  city  of 
Waltham,  and  mains  have  already  been  laid  by  which  it  may 
be  delivered  at  the  boiler-house  under  the  head  of  the 
Waltham  Water  Works.  Thence  it  will  be  pumped  to  a 
tower  or  stand-pipe  of  seventy-five  thousand  gallons  capacity, 
to  be  erected  at  an  expense  of  $1,900,  under  a  contract 
already  signed.  The  floor  of  the  water  compartment  of  the 
tower  will  be  forty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  first  floor 
of  our  highest  buildings,  the  school  and  gymnasium.  There 
will  be  three  hydrants  on  the  grounds,  each  having  provision 
for  three  delivery  pipes,  and  so  arranged  that  water  can  be 
thrown  over  the  roof  of  each  building. 

The  school-house  is  a  building  of  two  stories.  It  has  four 
school-rooms,  allowing  for  the  instruction  at  one  time  of  at 
least  one  hundred  children.  It  also  contains  a  largo  work- 
shop for  the  boys,  and  a  sewing-room  of  equal  size  for  the 
girls.  The  dormitory  is  a  thrcc-story  building.  It  contjiins 
six  large  sleeping-rooms,  two  day-rooms,  a  dining-room,  atid 
lavatories  and  bath  rooms  in  abundance.  Jt  will  easily 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  children. 

The  administration  building  consists  of  a  main  portion 
eighty-five  by  forty  feet,  three  stories  high,  and  a  wing 
seventy  by  thirty  feet,  in  part  two  stories  and  in  part  one 
story  high.  The  first  floor  contains  the  executive  oflices, 
store  rooms,  dining-rooms  for  oflieers  and  servants,  kitchens, 
and  a  bakery.  The  second  and  third  floors  contain  a  suite 
of  rooms  allotted  to  the  superintendent  and  his  family,  and 
sitting-rooms,  sleeping-rooms  and  bath-rooms  for  the  teach- 
ers and  principal  oflicers.  The  second  btory  of  the  wing  is 
to  be  occupied  by  servants.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  no 
part  of  the  basement  of  any  building  except  for  the  storage 
of  heavy  goods  in  bulk. 

We  were  granted  by  the  Legislature  §200,000  to  erect 
the  new  buildings,  and  it  was  a  condition  of  the  grant  that 
w^e  should  provide  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients.  We 
shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  patients, 
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with  the  buildings  already  erected  or  in  process  of  erection. 
Of  the  money  granted  we  have  already  received  and  paid 
out  $119,011,  and  we  have  contracted  to  pay  out  S73,t>86 
additional,  leaving  an  available  balance  of  $7,303.  We  hope 
to  finish  our  building  and  the  preparation  of  the  grounds 
without  asking  for  a  further  appropriation  from  the  State, 
although  we  shall  ask  for  a  further  appropriation  of  about 
$10,000  for  furniture  and  machinery.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  whole  property  at  Waltham  belongs 
to  the  State.  Recognizing  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature, 
we  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  before  the  end  of  the  present  decade 
further  accommodations  will  be  required  for  about  one  hun- 
dred additional  custodial  cases.  But  a  single  dormitory 
would  be  needed,  and  this  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  form, 
to  be  connected  with  the  main  custodial  building  by  a 
covered  way.  With  the  second  dormitory  for  the  school 
department,  and  such  additional  building  for  the  custodial 
department,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  any  further  large  outlay 
of  money  would  be  required  for  the  institution  during  the 
next  half-century. 

The  trustees  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  valuable  suggestions  regarding  sewerage 
and  a  water  8up[>ly.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  a  water  supply  our  own  grounds  afford,  and 
whether  there  will  be  economy  in  husbanding  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  1888-1889,  Mr.  F.  W. 
G.  May  declined  a  re-election  as  treasurer  of  the  corpora- 
tion, an  oflSce  he  had  held  for  twenty-five  years  He  was, 
however,  persuaded  to  continue  in  the  oflSce  until  December, 
when  Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys  of  Dorchester  was  elected 
treasurer  by  the  trustees.  Mr.  May  had  been  in  continuous 
service  as  an  officer  of  the  institution  since  1860,  longer  than 
any  present  officer ;  and  his  associates  deeply  regret  that  his 
failing  health  compels  the  separation.  The  correspondence 
between  Mr.  May  and  the  corporation  upon  his  retirement 
will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  this  report.* 

It  would  have  given  the  trustees  pleasure  to  welcome  the 
corporation  to  our  new  country  home,  and  exhibit  the  spacious 


♦  See  page  23. 
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grounds  and  buildings  there  already^  completed  and  occu- 
pied ;  but  we  have  thought  it  fitting  to  hold  one  more  meeting 
at  South  Boston,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  old  home  by  the  sea. 
If  ever  a  building  be  worthy  of  tablet,  indicative  of  the  scene 
of  early  help  to  suffering  mankind,  the  frame  house  in  which 
we  are  now  gathered  is  such  a  building.  This  is  the  earliest 
permanent  home  of  the  earliest  school  for  idiots  in  America. 
It  was  here  that  Howe  and  Jarvis  did  practical  service  in 
instructing  and  training  the  children  of  misfortune.  It  was 
in  this  room  that  they  consulted  in  the  new  work  with 
Andrew,  Clarke,  Downer,  Emerson,  Fairbanks  and  Hoar, 
eminent  philanthropists,  all  since  dead.  In  this  room  were 
first  read  the  reports  of  Howe  and  Jarvis,  addressed  to  the 
corporation,  but  intended  for  the  Legislature  and  the  public, 
that  have  awakened  the  country  to  the  need  of  organized 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  idiots.  It  is  fitting  that, 
before  we  depart  hence,  we  remember,  and  ask  the  incoming 
Legislature  and  the  public  to  note  well,  the  names  of  men 
the  memory  of  whom  is  widely  honored  and  beloved,  who 
have  given  personal  support  to  this  charity,  not  discovered, 
or  well-nigh  forgotten,  until  it  was  found  and  restored  to 
light  and  life  by  them. 

Let  not  their  school  suffer  any  decline  in  our  hands. 

JOHN    F.   ANDREW, 
ELIOT   C.   CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH    E.   COOLIDGE, 
JOHN   CUMMINGS, 
J.   S.   DAMRELL, 
WILLIAM  A.   DUNN, 
SAMUEL   ELIOT, 
SAMUEL   HOAR, 
JOHN   C.   MILNE, 
W.   W.   SWAN, 
GEO.   G.  TARHELL, 
ERSKINE  WARDEN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  tJie  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  present  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1890  :  — 


Males.    Fcinnlf.s.    Totals. 


Number  of  pupils  present  Se])t.  30, 1889, 

Admitted  during  the  year. 

Whole  number  present  during  the  year, 

Discharged  during  the  year,    . 

Died  during  the  year,       .... 

Numi)er  present  Sept.  30,  1890, 

Average  number  present  during  the  year, 

Private  pupils  now  present,    . 

School  benelieiaries  of  Massachusetts,    . 

Cu»;to(lial  cases  suj)])orted  by  the  State.  . 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 

Applicants  for  admission  during  the  year. 


IH) 

80 

202 

08 

02  ' 

1 30 

184 

1-18  ; 

11 

10 

27 

3 

() 

9 

•170 

120  ' 

290 

13G 

104  j 

240 

12 

0 

18 

09 

^^\ 

113 

](>  ! 

18  ' 

34 

CO  1 

48 

108 

13 

10 

23 

84 

.08 

142 

Our  population  has  largely  increased  during  the  year,  until 
we  now  have  296  inmates,  classified  and  distributed  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  :  — 


At  school, 
At  asylum, 
At  farm, 


Males.       '  Females. 


100 

1 
47 

40 

79 

24 

— 

Totals. 


ir>3 


117 


24 
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Of  the  children  admitted,  those  suitable  for  the  school 
department  have  been  received  at  South  Boston,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  custodial  cases  and  adult  females  at  Waltham. 
Every,  suitable  applicant  has  been  accepted,  and  papers 
are  now  out  for  over  30  additional  cases  which  will  soon 
be  admitted.  Many  of  these  children  have  been  waiting 
several  years,  on  account  of  our  limited  accommoda- 
tions. 

Of  the  number  admitted,  72  were  of  decidedly  untidy 
habits,  34  were  epileptic,  45  were  i)aralytie,  10  could  not 
walk  a  step,  18  walked  with  difficulty,  43  could  not  talk, 
and  24  could  speak  a  few  words  only.  Many  of  them  were 
in  feeble  physical  condition.  There  were  34  females  of 
child-bearing  age. 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  their  mental  and  physical 
characteristics,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  children 
were  custodial  cases  of  very  low  grade.  Several  of  them 
had  been  shamefully  abused  or  neglected  by  drunken  or 
heartless  parents.  Some  of  the  older  girls  had  been  irre- 
sponsible but  positive  sources  of  moral  contamination  to 
the  communities  in  which  thoy  lived.  In  several  cases 
the  burden  of  the  care  and  support  of  the  feehle-niinded 
child  had  been  so  great  that  the  whole  family  had  been 
actually  pauperized.  Think  of  the  aggregate  of  wretched- 
ness and  misery,  on  the  part  of  these  children  and  their 
friends,  lessened  or  prevented  by  their  care  in  our 
institution  I 

Of  the  9  deaths,  3  were  from  epilepsy  and  C  from  con- 
sumption. Three  of  the  consumptive  eases  were  seriously 
sick  when  admitted,  and  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  admis- 
sion. It  is  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  have  a  comparatively 
large  death  rate  in  the  future,  among  so  many  feeble, 
low-grade  children  as  we  now  have  in  our  custodial  depart- 
ment. 

Of  the  discharges,  14  were  allowed  to  be  taken  home  by 
parents  for  various  reasons,  (5  were  discharged  at  the  request 
of  overseers  of  the  poor,  2  were  insane,  2  were  removed  on 
account  of  sickness,  and  2  were  kept  at  home  to  be  of  help 
to  their  parents. 
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The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted  to 
$42,799.25,  or  $3.43  per  week  for  each  inmate.  Appended 
will  be  found  an  analyzed  statement,  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  the  various  purposes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  in  detail  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  school  department.  Each  year  we  try  to 
improve  our  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  to 
make  the  results  more  practical  and  permanent.  The  con- 
venient arrangement  of  the  new  school  buildings  at  Waltham 
will  permit  a  more  effective  combination  of  physical,  indus- 
trial and  mental  training  than  is  possible  in  our  old 
quarters. 

The  important  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  completion 
and  occupation  of  the  new  asylum  building  at  Waltham. 
After  nearly  six  months'  use,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
how  the  building  could  have  been  made  more  convenient,  or 
better  adapted  to  our  needs.  The  steam  heating  and  venti- 
lation seem  almost  perfect.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are 
ample  and  satisfactory.  The  incandescent  electric  lights, 
furnished  by  our  own  electric  plant,  provide  a  form  of 
lighting  at  once  healthful,  safe  and  economical.  The  sewage 
from  this  building  is  disposed  of  entirely  without  offence, 
on  an  adjacent  field,  by  a  very  complete  system  of  sub- 
surface irrigation. 

To  this  building,  March  6,  1890,  61  boys  and  girls  were 
transferred  from  the  custodial  wards  at  South  Boston.  Since 
that  time  new  cases  have  been  received,  until,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  there  were  40  boys  and  79  girls  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  two  large,  sunny  wards  on  the  ground  floor  are 
occupied  by  about  70  of  the  younger  and  feebler  boys  and 
girls,  in  the  west  and  east  wings  respectively.  They  sleep, 
eat  and  live  on  the  ground  floor,  and  can  be  easily  taken  out 
of  doors  for  exercise  and  recreation.  The  shady  groves 
and  grassy  lawns,  and  the  retired  location,  enable  us  to  give 
these  children  ample  out-door  exercise,  without  exposing 
their  deformities  and  deficiencies  to  the  gaze  of  idle  curi- 
osity-seekers. These  children  are  amused  and  occupied,  and 
receive  such  rudimentary  mental  and  physical  discipline  as 
will  be  of  benefit  to  them.  P>pecially  do  they  need  and 
receive  patient  and  continued  habit-training,  and  daily  and 
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hourly  lessons  in  decency  and  behavior.     When  admitted, 
nearly  every  one  of  these  children  were  untidy,  noisy,  stub- 
born and   intractable  generally.     Few  of  them   had   been 
ander  any  sort  of  control  or  discipline.     One  of  them  had 
not  been  out  of  doors  for  over  three  years.     Three  had  been 
confined  in  a  barred  room  at  home.     Many  of  them  were 
paralyzed  or  helpless,  and  could  not  feed  or  dress  them- 
selves.    How  to  properly  care  for  them  was  a  discouraging 
problem.     The  wards  were  veritable  bedlams.     The  children 
shrieked  and  made  dreadful  noises,  tore  off  and  destroyed 
their  clothing,   and   seemed  utterly  unmanageable.     Their 
attendants  were  appalled  and  discouraged  at  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  trying  to  bring  any  degree  of  order  out  of 
such  chaos,  and  were  almost  ready  to  resign  in  a  body. 
But  already  a  surprising  and  gratifying  change  has  been 
effected.     Careful  day  and  night  supervision  and  attention 
has  reduced  the  number  of  wvt  and  soiled  beds  from  an 
average  of  46  to  8.     Seventeen  children  who  daily  wet  or 
soiled  their  clothing  have  become  habitually  cleanly.     Four 
of  the  helpless  ones,  who  had  never  taken  a  step,  have  been 
taught  to  walk.     As  a  whole,  they  have  become  far  more 
quiet,  orderly  and  tractable.     Many  have  learned  to  take 
part  in  the  little  games  and  marches,  and  other  simple  exer- 
cises which  attract  and  fix   their  attention,   and  encourage 
definite  and  desirable  bodily  and  mental  activity. 

The  cost  of  caring  for  these  low-grade  children  is  materi- 
ally reduced  by  the  work  of  the  older  girls  in  the  various 

■ 

domestic  departments,  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
done  by  paid  assistants.  Many  of  these  large  girls  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  self-support,  under  competent  direction, 
who  would  be  utterly  incapable  and  useless  without  it. 
Few  of  them  knew  how  to  do  any  work  when  admitted,  but 
have  been  instructed  by  their  attendants.  They  are  always 
proud  of  their  work,  and  are  distinctly  happier  and  better  as 
a  result  of  being  occupied  and  of  some  use  in  the  world. 
By  the  custody  of  these  adult  females  in  our  institution  we 
are  performing  an  important  duty  to  society,  by  shielding 
them  from  innocent  yielding  to  sexual  vice,  and  lessening 
the   chances   of  their   reproducing   another    generation    of 
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defectives  and  dependants.  The  two  pleasant  wards  in  the 
second  story  of  the  asylum  building  were  designed  for  and 
are  occupied  by  these  large  girls.  In  the  institution  to-day 
there  are  76  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  34  of  whom 
have  been  admitted  this  year,  and  57  of  whom  are  in  the 
asjium  building.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  admit  all  of  this 
class  who  may  hereafter  make  application. 

In  the  organization  and  management  of  the  asylum  de- 
partment I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  energy,  tact  and 
judgment  of  the  matron.  Miss  Augusta  Damrell.  She  has 
proved  herself  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  her  difficult  and 
responsible  position. 

The  farm  has  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  for 
the  other  departments.  A  team  driven  by  (me  of  our  inmates 
has  taken  a  load  of  produce  to  the  school  in  South  Boston 
three  times  each  week,  returning  with  supplies  for  the  farm 
and  asylum.  Twelve  cows  have  supplied  all  the  milk 
needed  at  the  farm  and  asylum.  Five  acres  of  ensilage 
corn  well  filled  the  silo  at  the  new  barn,  and  will  furnish  a 
plentiful  supply  of  winter  fodder.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  farm  work,  the  large  amount  of  teaming  for  grading 
and  excavating  has  been  done  by  our  own  horses,  usually 
driven  by  our  boys,  who  have  also  done  much  of  the  loading 
and  unloading.  Of  the  twenty-four  boys  at  the  farm,  all 
but  one,  who  is  physically  incapacitated,  have  some  regular 
occupation  assigned  them  daily.  I  do  not  think  I  over- 
estimate in  saying  that  the  labor  of  these  boys  during  the 
year  past  has  directly  saved  the  institution  a  sum  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  for  their  support. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  our  institution  has  appre- 
ciably increased  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  every  per- 
son connected  with  the  school.  Without  exception,  these 
added  duties  have  been  cheerfully  and  willingly  performed. 
In  the  school  department  we  have  been  fortunate  in  retain- 
ing the  services  of  the  experienced  and  faithful  officers  and 
teachers  who  during  my  absence  at  Waltham  have  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  the  work  of  the  school. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledging  my 
indebtedness  to  the  trustees  for  the  kind  and  generous  sup- 
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port  they  have  given  me  through  the  year;  and  I  thank 
Dr.  Tarbell  especially  for  the  almost  daily  advice  and  assist- 
ance he  has  given  me  in  my  work.  Scarcely  a  step  has  been 
taken  without  consulting  him,  and  our  most  important 
improvements  are  directly  due  to  his  suggestions. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.   FERNALD, 

Superintendent. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


AT 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED, 

For  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890. 


Meat,  50,430  pounds. 

•        .        .        1 

1               1 

f2,879  24 

Fish,  3,960  pounds, 

1                                1 

281  96 

Butter,  3,695  pounds. 

•                              4 

604  00 

Rice  and  sago. 

383  58 

Flour  and  meal. 

1,508  16 

• 

Vegetables,     . 

874  01 

Fruit,       ,        .        .        , 

280  75 

Milk,  48,920  quarts. 

2,497  50 

Sugar,  10,853  pounds,     . 

782  79 

Tea,  225  pounds,     . 

78  75 

Coffee,  1,972  pounds. 

309  23 

Groceries, 

484  37 

Gas,         .... 

546  22 

Oil, 

49  25 

Coal,        .... 

3,120  96 

Wood, 

21  00 

Provisions,  ice,  etc.. 

388  90 

Hardware  and  crockery. 

433  21 

Beading  and  table  linen. 

575  62 

Furniture, 

785  22 

Small  wares,  buttons,  thread, 

etc.. 

136  32 

Superintendence  and  instruction,  . 

7,348  25 

Domestic  services, .        .        .        . 

10,653  91 

Expenses,  quarterly  meetings. 

15  00 

Travelling  expenses,  car-tickets,  e 

tc,   . 

• 

399  21 

laundry,         .... 

471  78 

Shop, 

71  89 

Stationery, 

. 

. 

• 

165  15 
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Postage, 

School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc ,    . 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos 

Medical  attendance  and  medicines,        ..... 

Water  taxes, 

Construction  and  repairs, 

Expresses, 

Clothing  expenses, 

Sundries, 

Stable,    

Grain  and  hay  for  farm, 

Wagons  and  harnesses, 

Stock, 

Tools, 

Fertilizer,  seeds,  vines,  etc.,  .        .        .        .        . 
Insurance, 


»144  26 

153  69 

30  00 

403  48 

889  85 

1,162  76 

223  67 

871  17 

343  32 

155  55 

504  83 

155  15 

1,056  65 

195  89 

257  18 

605  57 

$42,799  25 
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APPENDIX   A. 


Boston,  Oct.  4,  1889. 

Dr.  Samuel  Euot,  President  of  MasscuihuseUs  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  To-day  completed  my  quarter-century  of  service 
to  our  institution  as  treasurer. 

Warned  by  the  increasing  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the 
office,  and  admonished  by  my  imperfect  convalescence  from  last 
year's  sickness  and  advancing  age,  I  respectfully  decline  to  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election. 

With  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, and  warmest  regards  for  my  honored  associates, 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

FRED.  W.  G.  MAY. 


Massachusetts  School  for  Fbeblb-mixded, 
Boston,  Dec.  17,  1889. 

My  Dear  Mr.  May  :  —  This  is  to  inform  you  officially  that  the 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded  have  duly 
elected  Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys  of  Dorchester  to  the  office 
recently  resigned  by  you  —  that  of  treasurer  of  the  corporation .  He 
has  accepted;  and  accordingly  your  resignation  is  now  accepted, 
and  you  are  authorized  and  requested  to  turn  over  to  him,  as  your 
successor,  the  funds  of  the  corporation  and  its  books  and  records 
in  your  possession. 

Both  the  corporation  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  requested 
me  to  place  upon  their  records,  and  to  make  known  to  you,  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  continuous  service  you  have  rendered  the 
most  pitiable  of  our  common  brotherhood  for  the  last  twenty-five 
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years  as  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  and  earlier  as  trustee,  and 
also  their  deep-felt  regret  that  failing  health  compels  you  now  to 
withdraw  from  active  participation  in  the  work  of  alleviating  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunates  committed  to  our  charge.  All  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  yourself  no  less 
than  for  them  that  you  have  been  able  to  remain  with  the  school 
until  it  has  been  put  upon  a  sure  foundation,  and  it  is  the  universal 
belief  that  the  school  owes  not  a  little  of  its  present  prosperity  to 
your  own  untiring  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

Yours  truly, 

WILLL^M  W.    SWAN,  Secretary. 
Fred.  W.  G.  Mat,  Esq. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


ContntonbtaU^  of  PaBsm^sttbL 


1850. 

[Acts,  Chap.  150.] 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  cut  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty- fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     \_Approved  April  4,  1850. 


1851. 

BESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth  :  jjrovidedy 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution, 
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shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided^  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided^ 
further^  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor;  and 
provided^  farther^  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided^  further^  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio^  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved^  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quaiterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     [Approved  April  30,  1851. 


1878. 
[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 


AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  U  enacted^  ctc,^  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  ofifices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and 
determine  on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  ofiSces  for  three  years :  provided,  that 
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the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
in  three  years ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[Approved  April  9, 1878. 


1880. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 


AIT    ACT    conoeming    the    Massachusetts    School    for  the 

Feeble-minded. 

Be  U  enacted,  etc ,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
shall  establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  arc  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
in  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit, 
and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  mouths,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.     Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
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other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  department, 
other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect,  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commen- 
cing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 
ofifice  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows  :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 

♦  Repealed,  chapter  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlemeDt  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thiily  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the 
whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  tlie  number  and 
salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  tliree  months 
make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received 
and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three  months, 
also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution,  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together  witli  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  ahnshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  hmatic  hospitals,  to  tlie  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the 
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Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  1 1 .  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made, 
before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [Approved  June  18y  1886. 


1887. 
[Acts,  Chap.  123.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
entitled.  An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,,  as  follows : 

Section  1 .  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  payments, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Ap- 
proved March  28,  1887. 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
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for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  additional  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution.  The 
amount  of  expenditure  authorized  in  this  resolve  is  to  purchase 
land  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  in  another  locality,  and  erecting  thereon  at  some 
future  time  such  buildings  as  will  suitably  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  institution.     [^Approved  May  26 y  1887. 


1888. 

[RE80LTE8,  Chap.  82.] 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  city 
of  Waltham  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  school  to  provide  for 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  :  provided^  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  may  be  expended  during  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety ;  provided^  further^  tliat  no  portion  of  the  sums  men- 
tioned in  this  resolve  shall  be  expended  until  plans  for  said  build- 
ings shall  have  been  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and 
until  the  land,  recently  purchased  in  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the 
use  of  said  school,  shall  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Conmion- 
wealth  by  a  good  and  sufficient  deed,  and  free  from  all  encum- 
brances.    \_  Approved  May  22,  1S88. 
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APPENDIX    C. 


INSTITUTION  CARE  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


*'  The  iastitution  furnishes  a  little  world,  a  microcosm,  with  its 
curriculum  of  duties  and  pleasures.  The  feeble-minded  child 
finds  company,  his  Isolation  ceases,  he  is  no  more  hidden  away 
when  there*  are  visitors ;  he  is  placed  in  a  school  with  other  chil- 
dren, among  whom  he  finds  congenial  playmates ;  he  is  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  call  forth  all 
his  slumbering  faculties,  at  the  same  time  he  almost  unconsciously 
comes  under  dispassionate,  firm,  yet  gentle  discipline.  There  is 
no  sphere  of  charity  more  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  are  philanthropic  enough  to  devote  part 
of  their  surplus  to  promote  the  interests  of  stricken  humanity. 
That  the  community  has  moral  duties  towards  its  idiotic  popula- 
tion is  no  longer  questioned.  The  history  and  etiology  of  idiocy 
points  out  the  necessity  of  sequestrating  the  idiot  and  imbecile 
in  special  institutions,  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

"1.  To  remove  the  incumbus  of  idiocy  from  the  house  of  the 
people  which  it  blights. 

"  2.  To  prevent  idiocy  from  begetting  idiocy,  which  is  much 
too  frequent  among  imbeciles  in  almshouses,  where  the  association 
of  the  sexes  is  not  properly  restricted. 

''3.     To  educate  and  train  them,  as  far  as  possible. 

"4.  To  alleviate  the  complication  of  the  afiliction,  through 
proper  dietetic  and  medical  care,  and  thus  prevent  the  less 
afllicted  from  degenerating  into  profound  idiocy. 

"5.  To  make  available  the  industrious  abilities  possessed  by 
a  large  percentage,  which  experience  proves  utterly  unavailable 
outside  of  an  institution. 

"6.  To  train  the  less  afliicted  to  take  care  of  the  very  depend- 
ent, under  proper  guidance. 
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"7.  To  save  them  from  evil  and  temptation,  which  they  are 
unable  to  resiBt,  by  placing  them  in  a  miniature  world  sans  its 
temptations. 

'^  It  is  a  sad  fact  that,  among  those  imbeciles  who  most  nearly 
approach  the  line  of  average  intelligence,  decided  criminal  pro- 
clivities are  foond,  and  many  unquestionable  imbeciles  are  inmates 
of  our  penitentiaries.  That  the  female  imbecile  will  fall  a  victim 
to  the  first  unscrupulous  scoundrel  who  takes  advantage  of  her 
feebleness,  needs  no  further  elaboration ;  and  this  reason  alone 
should  demand  the  utmost  sympathy  from  philanthropy,  aside 
from  the  moral  obligations  of  the  strong  to  protect  the  weak,  and 
the  utilitarian  policy  of  prevention  in  the  bud  rather  than  cure  in 
the  full-blown  flower."  —  Dr.  Samukl  J.  Fort,  "JbunwiZ  of  Ner- 
vans  and  Mental  Diseases"  December^  1889. 


'^  Ye  who  have  children  that  are  bright,  whose  prattle  fills  your 
homes  with  music  and  your  hearts  with  incense,  whose  eyes  mir- 
ror heaven's  depths,  and  whose  kiss  is  the  balm  of  an  angel; 
children  whose  tiny  hands  are  shapely  and  deft,  and  whose  quick- 
ening faculties  run  apace  and  grow  with  the  days ;  children  whose 
minds  are  strong  and  active,  and  whose  every  act  and  feature  is  a 
joy  to  your  heart  and  a  promise  for  the  future,  —  think  what  your 
feelings  would  be  if  you  had  been  afflicted  with  a  feeble-minded 
child.  Suppose  if,  instead  of  laughter  and  prattling  lips,  the  lips 
were  dumb,  the  eyes  blank,  the  hands  deformed,  the  fingers  use- 
less, the  brain  diseased,  the  mind  a  blot,  —  the  tbought  is  purga- 
tory ;  but  you  would  love  that  child  all  the  more  because  of  its 
afiQiction.  For  years  the  world  has  folded  its  arms  and  dodged 
the  question  of  the  value  of  a  child's  life ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Christian  thought  and  purpose  has  been  marching  on,  child-saving 
institutions  have  been  established  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  evidencing  the  victory  won  over  prejudice  and  ignorance." 
—  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Lathrop,  Ccdifomia, 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and 
return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 
or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None 
such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  sub- 
jects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  diffi- 
culties in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will 
be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of 
their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain, 
strong  clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be 
renewed  by  the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their 
clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for 
them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn. 
Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution. All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  full 
NAME  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the 
clothing  of  the  children,  and  for  their  removal  whenever  they  may 
be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  paira  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts, 
two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 
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Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses) ,  four  colored 
aprons,  two  white  aprons,  two  uudervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers, 
two  underwaists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six 
handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pai^of 
rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak,  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  super- 
intendeDt. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trastees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitate  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  CoMMriTEE.  — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution  ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors.  —  Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  this  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 
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He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  bo8t  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully 
executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof  ; 
provided^  hotceverj  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
saperintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
reix)rt,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  other- 
wise, is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  department  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South 
Boston,  and  may  he  reached  hy  taking  any  car  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted 
on  Wednesdays,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


The  asylum  and  farm  departments  are  located  at  Waltham, 
near  the  Clematis  Brook  stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachu- 
setts Central  railroads.  Friends  of  children  in  these  two  depart- 
ments may  visit  them  any  afternoon,  holidays  and  Sundays 
excepted. 

Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  m;iny  pf  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  scliool  has  but  a  small  fund 
which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clotliing,  or 
material  therefor,  suitable  for  cliildren  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to 
the  school,  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superin- 
tendent, if  notified. 

I 

Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received,  and  put  to  good 
uses.  Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds, 
prints,  flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and 
the  like,  are  in  great  demand,  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 
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Comm0nh)eallb  of  Massachusetts. 


MASBACHUSETTfl   SCHOOL  FOR  THB  FkEBLE-XINDED, 

Boston,  Oct.  8,  1891. 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olix,  Secretary  of  Stale, 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  forty-fourth  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the 
use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  Legishiture. 

Tours  respectfully, 

W.    W.    SWAX, 

Sccrdary, 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Maasaohcsetts  School  for  thb  Fberlb-mindbd, 

Waltham,  Oct.  8, 1891. 

To  the  CorporcUion,  His  Excellency  the  Oovemor,  the  Legislature,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  folate  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity, 

The  trusteen  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1891. 

The  average  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  all  descrip- 
tions present  during  the  year  has  been  328,  an  increase  of  88 
over  the  number  for  the  preceding  year.  The  details  as  to 
admissions,  discharges,  assignments  to  different  departments, 
deaths,  etc.,  sufficiently  appear  in  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  the  trustees ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  work 
accomplished  and  expenses  incurred. 

We  again  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  matrons  and  attend- 
ants, for  a  highly  satisfactory  condition  of  the  school. 

The  close  of  the  year  finds  the  school  still  divided.  Most 
of  the  pupils  or  school  cases  and  a  few  of  the  custodial  cases 
have  continued  at  South  Boston,  while  the  remainder  have 
been  cared  for  at  the  farm  and  asylum  building,  at  Waltham. 
It  is  our  expectation,  however,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  old 
establishment  at  South  Boston,  and  to  have  the  who's  school 
assembled  at  Waltham  during  the  present  month  of  October, 
This  would  have  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year, 
except  for  delays  in  the  delivery  of  machinery  during  the 
month  of  September. 

The  girls'  dormitory  of  the  school  department  is  not  quite 
ready  for  occupation,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  for 
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the  girls  to  take  temporary  possession  of  rooms  in  the  boys* 
building,  while  the  discommoded  boys  will  be  housed  in  two 
large  training  rooms  in  the  school-house.  It  is  better  to  do 
this  than  to  remain  longer  in  a  divided  condition. 

A  somewhat  extended  new  clHssi6cation  has  become  nec- 
essary, which  will  be  facilitated  by  having  all  our  wards 
together.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  since  it 
is  neither  just  nor  within  the  statute  to  charge  towns  and 
individuals  for  the  support  of  feeble-minded  persons  who, 
although  admitted  as  custodial  cases,  have  either  been  found 
to  be  of  a  higher  grade  than  at  first  appeared,  or  have  so 
improved  that  they  are  now  capable  of  benefiting  by  school 
instruction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  transfers  from  the  custodial 
department  to  the  school  department  are  encouraging  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  institution  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  made 
known  that  the  trustees  are  reluctant  to  transfer  from  the 
school  to  the  custodial  department.  The  school  cases  rarely 
deteriorate,  and  it  does  not  often  happen  that  a  child  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  department  should  have  been  sent  to  the 
custodial  department.  But  the  children  in  the  school,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  grow  old.  They  even  become  adults, 
at  which  age,  and  earlier,  many  of  them  cease  to  make  any 
substantial  progress  with  their  books.  Thereafter  they  are 
helped  by  school  instruction  only  so  far  as  they  are  provided 
with  quiet  occupation,  and  are  kept  from  falling  off  in  knowl- 
edge once  attained.  Nor  is  it  any  more  desirable  that  our 
boys  and  girls,  as  a  rule,  should  be  kept  at  their  books  any 
lonsrer  than  briorht  children  of  their  own  social  condition.  As 
a  rule,  the  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  of  the  school  depart- 
ment must  be  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  all  should  have  been  taught  to  love  labor,  and 
to  do  something  for  their  own  support,  than  that  they  shall 
read  and  write  and  spell  as  well  as  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters. 

But  many  of  our  pupils  arrive  at  the  age  at  which  they 
cease  to  derive  substantial  benefit  from  a  short  instruction, 
to  send  whom  to  their  homes  or  to  discharge  whom  is  out  of 
the  question.  They  must  remain  here  ;  and  we  make  them 
useful, — the  big  boys  and  grown  men  in  farm  and  other 
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similar  work,  and  the  full-grown  girls  and  women  in  the 
laandry,  in  the  sewing-room,  and  in  the  dormitories  of  both 
the  school  and  the  asylum  departments,  where  they  assist  in 
the  care  of  those  who  are  younger  or  more  unfortunate  than 
themselves ;  and  this  we  do  without  disturbing  the  original 
classiBcation.  We  do  thus  make  a  distinction  between  cases 
who  have  had  a  course  of  school  instruction  and  other  adult 
cases  of  about  the  same  grade  of  intelligence  who  do  about 
the  same  work,  but  who  have  been  admitted  at  a  late  age 
merely  to  be  kept  out  of  harm.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
both  the  school  and  custodial  department  is  materially  less- 
ened by  the  work  of  these  persons. 

In  our  last  annual  report  mention  was  made  of  that  office 
of  the  custodial  department  which  consists  in  the  protection 
of  feeble-minded  girls  and  women  of  child-bearing  age. 
Thirty-four  females  old  enough  to  become  mothers  had  been 
admitted  during  the  preceding  year.  Their  history  showed 
that  some  of  them  had  been  irresponsible  but  positive  sources 
of  moral  contamination  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
bad  lived.  Of  the  life  at  the  school  of  such  girls  and 
women,  Dr.  Femald  in  his  report  to  the  trustees  said : 

*•  Many  of  these  large  girls  are  perfectly  capable  of  self- 
support,  under  competent  direction,  who  would  be  utterly 
incapable  and  useless  without  it.  Few  of  them  knew  how  to 
do  any  work  when  admitted,  but  have  been  instructed  by 
their  attendants.  They  are  always  proud  of  their  work,  and 
are  distinctly  happier  and  better  as  a  result  of  being  occu- 
pied and  of  some  use  in  the  world.  By  the  custody  of 
these  adult  females  in  our  institution  we  are  performing  an 
important  duty  to  society,  by  shielding  them  from  innocent 
yielding  to  sexual  vice,  and  lessening  the  chances  of  their 
reproducing  another  generation  of  defectives  and  depend- 
ants. The  two  i)leasant  wards  in  the  second  story  of  the 
asylum  building  were  designed  for  and  are  occupied  by  these 
large  giils.  In  the  institution  to-day  there  are  ?(>  females 
over  fourteen  years  of  age,  34  of  whom  have  been  admitted 
this  j'^ear,  and  57  of  whom  are  in  the  asylum  building.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  admit  all  of  this  class  who  may  hereafter 
make  application." 

It  was  largely  a  comprehension  of  the   necessity  of  pro- 
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viding  for  the  care  of  adult  female  idiots  that  led  the  trustees 
to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1886,  whereby  a  custodial  department  was  established,  as 
distinct  from  the  school  department.  Not  only  should  the 
imbecile  woman  be  protected  for  her  own  sake,  we  urged, 
but  we  should  guard  against  the  cause  of  her  offspring. 
We  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  prevention.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple we  have  continued  to  admit  and  care  for  young  women 
of  feeble  intellect.  An  extreme  case  is  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-three  years,  of  comely  and  even  attractive  appearance, 
who  has  borne  six  illegitimate  children.  This  she  will  speak 
of  without  shame.  She  is  innocently  the  victim  of  the  lust 
of  vicious  men.  Fortunately  few  of  our  inmates  are  mothers. 
There  are,  however,  at  this  institution  9B  girls  and  women 
of  child-bearing  age,  and  of  these  at  least  25  are  kept  here 
mainly  that  they  may  not  become  mothers.  'Ihe  question 
has  arisen  whether  some  of  them  are  legally  held,  or  whether 
some  are  not  wrongfully  deprived  of  their  liberty.  Illegiti- 
mate birth,  it  is  truly  said,  is  far  from  foreshadowing  feeble 
intellect,  nor  does  wantonness  in  a  woman  necessarily  indicate 
a  feeble  mind  in  the  technical  and  legal  sense  of  the  term. 
Our  answer  is  that  our  custodial  department  is  not  a  reform- 
atory, and  that  no  part  of  its  object  is  the  restraint  or  punish- 
ment of  bad  girls  and  women.  All  admissions  to  this 
institution  are  intended  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
statute.  It  is  impossible  to  become  acquainted  with  and 
fully  understand  every  case  before  commitment ;  but  no  girl  or 
woman  will  be  recommended  for  commitment  to  this  institu- 
tion by  its  officers  who  is  presented  merely  upon  the  ground 
that  she  is  morally  weak.  Once  duly  admitted  the  question 
of  discharge  is  a  somewhat  different  one.  Pretty  much 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  each  case  must  be  decided  by 
itself.     Such  cases  are  referred  to  the  full  board  of  trustees. 

For  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  inquiry  was  made  of 
the  superintendent,  **  How  many  girls  and  women  are  here 
in  order  that  they  may  not  become  mothers?"  The  answer 
was :  — 

"  Your  question  is  hard  to  answer.  At  least  twenty-five  of 
these  girls  would  not  be  here  were  it  not  for  the  sexual  or 
maternal  possibilities  ;  yet  almost  without  exception  in  many 
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other  directions  thej  plainly  show  their  need  of  a  guiding  and 
guarding  hand.  I  do  doubt  whether  we  have  three  girls  out 
of  the  ninety-six  who  could  manage  to  get  a  situation  or  keep 
ity  or  spend  their  wages  so  intelligently  as  to  keep  themselves 
decently  clothed.  You  have  no  idea  how  constantly  they 
need  directing  and  straightening  out  in  any  line  of  duty,  even 
in  institution  grooves.  The  best  of  them  are  children  always 
in  this  sense." 

Overseers  of  the  poor  in  a  few  of  the  towns  are  reluctant 
to  pay  the  charges  incumbent  upon  them  for  the  support  of 
idiots  duly  committed  to  our  custody,  and  in  some  cases  we 
have  deemed  it  hard  to  use  the  power  of  discharge  given  us 
under  the  statute,  and  permit  the  town  officers  to  withdraw 
such  cases  to  become  inmates  of  almshouses.  This,  however, 
has  been  in  great  part  because  we  have  not  had  room  to  pro- 
vide for  all  applicants  for  admission.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  present  year  we  shall  be  obliged  to  bring  suit  to 
secure  for  the  support  of  custodial  cases  in  several  instances. 

But  we  would  call  the  attention  of  overseers  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  of  parents  of  defecthve  offspring  throughout  the  State 
to  the  successful  work  done  in  the  asylum  department ;  and 
we  assert  that  the  towns  will  gain  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  by  sending  their  idiots  here.  No  doubt  the  tax  for  the 
support  of  idiots  is  often  a  grievous  burden,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  many  almshouses  all  the  inmates  are  humanely 
treated  by  the  officials  ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
idiot  child  brought  up  in  an  almshouse,  however  kind  and 
conscientious  may  be  the  keepers  and  matrons,  must  grow 
from  bad  to  worse.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  improvement. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  idiot  to  improve  must  be  sub- 
jected to  intelligent  and  special  training,  not  possible  in  the 
environment  of  the  town  poorhouse.  Once  there,  the  expense 
of  his  keeping  will  never  diminish.  Here,  such  intelligent 
and  special  training  can  be  imparted,  and  experience  shows 
that  almost  universally  cleanly  and  orderly  habits  once 
acquired  by  an  idiot  remain  with  him.  Habit  is  a  second 
nature.  In  bad  cases,  then,  a  few  years'  training  at  the 
school  would  lessen  the  cost  of  maintenance  at  an  almshouse 
forever  after. 

To  impress  upon  all  concerned  our  success  in  this  direction. 
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we   quote  again  from  the  excellent  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1890  :  — 

**To  this  building,  March  6,  1890,  sixty-one  boys  and 
girls  were  transferred  from  the  custodial  wards  at  South 
Boston.  Since  that  time  new  cases  have  been  received, 
until,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  were  forty  boys  and 
seventy-nine  girls  in  this  department.  The  two  large,  sunny 
wards  on  the  ground  floor  are  occupied  by  about  seventy  of 
the  younger  and  feebler  boys  and  girls,  in  the  west  and  east 
wings  respectively.  They  sleep,  eat  and  live  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  can  be  easily  taken  out  of  doors  for  exercise  and 
recreation.  The  shady  groves  and  grassy  lawns,  and  the 
retired  location,  enable  us  to  give  these  children  ample  out- 
door exercise,  without  exposing  their  deformities  and  defi- 
ciencies to  the  gaze  of  idle  curiosity-seekers.  These  children 
are  amused  and  occupied,  and  receive  such  rudimentary 
mental  and  physical  discipline  as  will  be  a  benefit  to  them. 
Especially  do  they  need  and  receive  patient  and  continued 
habit-training,  and  daily  and  hourly  lessons  in  decency  and 
behavior.  When  admitted,  nearly  every  one  of  these  chil- 
dren were  untidy,  noisy,  stubborn  and  intractable  generally. 
Few  of  them  had  been  under  any  sort  of  control  or  disci- 
pline. One  of  them  had  not  been  out  of  doors  for  over 
three  years.  Three  had  been  confined  in  a  barred  room  at 
home.  Many  of  them  were  paralyzed  or  helpless,  and 
could  not  feed  or  dress  themselves.  How  to  properly  care 
for  them  was  a  discouraging  problem.  The  wards  were 
veritable  bedlams.  The  children  shrieked  and  made  dread- 
ful noises,  tore  ofi*  and  destroyed  their  clothing,  and  seemed 
utterly  unmanageable.  Their  attendants  were  appalled  and 
discouraged  at  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  trying  to  bring 
any  degree  of  order  out  of  such  chaos,  and  were  almost  ready 
to  resign  in  a  body.  But  already  a  surprising  and  gratify- 
ing change  has  been  effected.  Careful  day  and  night  super- 
vision and  attention  has  reduced  the  number  of  wet  and  soiled 
beds  from  an  average  of  forty-six  to  eight.  Seventeen  chil- 
dren who  daily  wet  or  soiled  their  clothing  have  become 
habitually  cleanly.  Four  of  the  helpless  ones,  who  had 
never  taken  a  step,  have  been  taught  to  walk.  As  a  whole, 
they  have  become   far  more   quiet,    orderly  and  tractable. 
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Many  have  learned  to  take  part  in  the  little  games  and 
marches,  and  other  simple  exercises  which  attract  and  fix 
their  attention,  and  encourage  definite  and  desirable  bodily 
and  mental  activity  " 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Legislature  for  its  continued 
generosity.  Although  the  membership  in  the  two  houses 
has  wholly  changed  more  than  half  a  score  of  times  since 
substantially  the  present  relations  were  established  between 
the  State  and  the  corporation,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  response  of  both  houses  to  the  requests  of  the  trustees 
for  money  appropriations.  We  believe  that  our  legislators 
aim  to  truly  represent  and  do  truly  represent  the  compassion 
of  their  constituents.  The  trustees  also  believe  that  the 
present  organization  of  the  school  is  the  best  that  could  be 
contrived.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  partnership  for  charitable 
purposes  between  the  State  and  the  corporation,  each  being 
represented  by  six  trustees.  The  State  provides  nearly  all 
the  money  required  by  the  trustees  for  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  holds  the  title  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  property  in  use ;  while  the  corporation  through  its 
membership  gives  to  the  trustees  the  assistance  of  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  men  and  women,  who,  some  through 
inheritance  or  association,  others  through  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  all  through  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  human  suffering 
in  its  most  degraded  and  loathsome  form,  take  a  deep  interest 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded. 

JOHN   F.    ANDREW, 
ELIOT   C.    CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH   E.  COOLIDGE, 
JOHN   CUMMINGS, 
J.    S.    DAMRELL, 
WILLIAM   A.   DUNN, 
SAMUEL   ELIOT, 
SAMUEL   HOAR, 
JOHN    C.   MILNE, 
W.   W.    SWAN, 
GEO.    G.  TARBELL, 
ERSKINE   WARDEN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

1  hereby  presAit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  18111:  — 


Malet. 


Females. 


Total!. 


t 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30, 1890, 
Admitted  during  the  year,       .... 
Whole  number  present  during  the  year. 
Discharged  during  the  year,    .... 

Died  during  the  year, 

Number  present  Sept  30, 1891, 
Average  number  present  during  the  year,     . 
Private  pupils  now  present,    .... 
School  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,   . 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  Slate, 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,  . 
Applicants  for  admission  during  the  year,    . 


170 
41 

211 

12 

4 

195 

186 
13 
87 
25 
57 
13 
80 


126 
42 

168 

16 

2 

150 

141 
6 
55 
26 
53 
10 
75 


296 

83 
379 

28 

6 

345 

328 

19 
142 

51 
110 

23 
155 


The  number  present  at  the  close  of  the  year  are  distributed 
as  follows,  viz. :  — 


ToUU. 


At  school, 
At  asylum, 
At  farm. 


113 

51 

58 

99 

24 

- 

164 

157 

24 


The  cases  admitted  were,  on  the  average,  of  much  higher 
grade  mentally  and  physically  than  for  several  years  past. 
Of  the  admissions,  35  were  received  as  school  cases  and  48 
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ascastodial  cases.  Twenty -three  of  the  females  were  over 
fourteen  years  of  age.  There  were  more  applications  for 
admission  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
£very  suitable  applicant  has  been  accepted.  We  shall  have 
room  in  our  new  buildings  for  at  least  75  additional  cases. 

Of  the  discharges,  13  were  taken  home  by  parents  for 
Tarious  reasons,  7  were  discharged  at  the  request  of  overseers 
of  the  poor,  2  were  insane,  3  were  removed  on  account  of 
sickness,  2  were  taken  to  their  former  homes  in  Italy  and 
New  Brunswick  respectively,  and  1  was  kept  at  home  to 
work. 

The  death  rate  has  been  very  small,  considering  the  large 
number  of  feeble  children  under  our  care.  Of  the  6  deaths, 
4  were  from  epilepsy  and  1  each  from  marasmus  and 
consumption. 

The  current  expenses  have  amounted  to  $55,542.25,  or 
$3.26  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  per  capita  cost  is 
smaller  than  for  several  years  past,  for  several  reasons. 
Anticipating  our  removal  from  South  Boston,  we  have  made 
fewer  repairs  and  renewals  on  the  old  buildings  than  has  been 
customary.  Our  new  buildings  do  not  yet  call  for  repairs. 
The  bountiful  supply  of  farm  products,  raised  on  our  farm 
largely  by  the  labor  of  our  large  boys,  has  materially  reduced 
the  expense  in  this  direction.  The  assistance  of  the  larger 
girls  in  caring  for  the  custodial  cases  has  diminished  the  out- 
lay for  hired  help.  We  are  also  fortunate  in  having  a  corps 
of  officers  and  employees  who  are  very  prudent  and  judicious 
in  the  care  and  use  of  supplies  of  all  kinds.  The  annexed 
itemized  schedule  of  expenditures  shows  the  amount  expended 
for  the  various  purposes. 

It  has  been  a  busy  year  for  every  one  connected  with  the 
school.  The  administrative  work  has  been  made  difficult 
from  the  fact  that  part  of  our  institution  has  been  at  South 
Boston  and  part  at  Waltham.  It  has  not  always  been  possi- 
ble to  promptly  and  thoroughly  attend  to  all  the  details  of 
our  regular  work.  In  addition  to  the  routine  work  in  the 
school,  farm  and  asylum  departments,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  the  arrangement  and 
furnishing  of  the  new  buildings,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  development  of  our  new  plant.     The  teachers  have 
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been  encouraged  by  the  excellent  progress  shown  by  the  ini- 
proval)le  pupils  admitted  during  the  year.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  year's 
work. 

1  wish  to  express  my  thorough  appreciation  of  the  willing 
and  faithful  services  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
school  during  the  past  year.  Especially  do  the  attendants 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  uniformly  tender  and  patient 
care  of  the  children.  Upon  them,  ultimately,  largely  devolves 
the  habit-training,  the  teaching  of  good  morals  and  correct 
behavior,  and  the  daily  instruction  in  common  things  that 
form  so  large  a  part  of  our  duty  to  these  children.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  the  parents  to  see  the  evident 
aiTcction  existing  between  the  children  and  those  who  have 
charge  of  them.  The  credit  for  the  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  school  and  asylum  should  be  largely  given  to  Mrs. 
Barbour  and  Miss  Damrell,  the  matrons  of  those  depart- 
ments. 

When  our  entire  institution  has  been  brought  together  on 
our  new  estate,  in  our  modern,  well-equipped  buildings,  we 
shall  be  able  to  carry  on  our  work  under  very  favorable  con- 
ditions. The  detached  buildings  and  the  semi-independent 
departments  will  make  necessary  a  well-defined  and  system- 
atic scheme  of  management  and  discipline.  Some  little 
changes  in  our  organization  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity  of  action  in  the  different  departments  under 
the  new  conditions. 

Our  population  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  the  close  of  the  coming 
year  we  shall  have  nearly  four  hundred  inmates  of  varying 
ages  and  degrees  of  mental  defect,  and  with  widely  differing 
needs  in  the  way  of  care  and  training. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  profitably  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  the  feature  of  manual  and  industrial  training.  Our 
work  hitherto  in  this  direction  has  rather  lacked  vigor  and 
method.  We  cannot  make  too  prominent  the  idea  of  train- 
ing our  pupils  to  become  practically  useful  and  helpful.  The 
farm  and  garden  and  the  large  new  workshops  will  enable  us 
to  do  more  than  ever  before  in  this  respect. 
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I  would  suggest  the  need  of  a  small  detached  building,  to 
be  used  as  a  hospital,  especially  for  the  care  of  infectious 
or  contagious  diseases.  The  care  of  these  cases  in  a  building 
occupied  by  many  other  children  liable  to  contract  the 
disease  causes  much  anxiety,  and  the  precautions  necessary 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease  interfere  greatly  with 
the  school  work  and  involve  a  good  deal  of  expense.  Several 
times  during  the  past  year  have  we  seen  the  urgent  need  of 
such  provision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.   FERXALD, 

Superintendent, 
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been  encouraged  by  the  excellent  progress  sbowo  by  the  im- 
provable pupils  admitted  during  the  year.  Under  the  circuin- 
stuDces,  I  think  we  have  reason  to  be  satisJied  with  the  year's 
work. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thorough  appreciation  of  the  willing 
and  faithful  services  of  the  officer:)  and  employees  of  the 
school  during  the  past  year.  Especially  do  the  attendants 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  uniformly  tender  and  patient 
care  of  the  children.  Upon  them,  ultimately,  largely  devolves 
the  habit-training,  the  teaching  of  good  moraU  and  correct 
behavior,  and  the  daily  instruction  in  common  things  that 
form  so  large  a  part  of  our  duty  to  these  children.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  ibe  parents  to  see  the  evident 
affection  existing  between  the  children  and  those  who  have 
charge  of  them.  The  credit  for  the  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  school  and  asylum  should  be  largely  given  to  Mrs. 
Barbour  and  Miss  Damrcll,  the  matrons  of  those  depait- 
ments. 

When  our  entire  institution  has  been  brought  together  on 
our  new  estate,  in  our  modern,  woU-cq nipped  buildings,  we 
shall  be  able  to  carry  on  our  work  under  very  favorable  con- 
ditions. The  detached  buildings  and  the  semi-independent 
departments  will  make  necessary  a  well-detined  and  system- 
atic scheme  of  management  and  discipline.  Some  little 
changes  in  our  organization  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity  ()f  action  in  the  different  departments  under 
the  new  conditions. 

Our  population  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  tt  is  probable  that  before  the  close  of  the  coming 
year  we  shall  have  nearly  four  hundred  inmiitss  of  vnrying 
ages  and  degrees  of  mental  defect,  and  with  widely  differing  J 
needs  in  the  way  of  care  and  training. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  pro6taI)ly  devote  more  t 
tion  to  the  feature  of  manual  and  industrial  training.     C 
work  hitherto  in  this  direction  has  rather  lacked  vigor  I 
method.     We  cannot  make  too  prominent  the  idea  oL 
ing  our  pupils  to  become  practically  useful  and  helnl 
farm  and  garden  and  the  large  new  woikshops 
to  do  more  than  ever  before  in  thu  respetst., 


I^ill.l 


puDLii  ('■■■"rcr- 


I  wouK!  >r.;;i:ejt  tb-;  ik  i 
be  u-e<\  :i-^  a  ho^jibi .  •>.-., 
ort'oiita::;  :■■>;? -liioa-iii;  \  - 
Ofcupieil   t'V   many  oiii' 

lo  prevent  the  exteiiMii .  ■  . 
the  si.-h<iol  W'.irk  and kvi.n.. 
lime*  during  the  pasir-:-; 
such  provirrinn. 
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ANALYSIS  0¥  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


AT 


MASSACHUSETrS  SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLP:-MINDED. 
For  Yeau  ending  Seit.  30, 1891. 


Meat,  55,825  pounds, |3  J46  86 

Fish,  4,369  pounds, 371  83 

Butter,  4,952  pounds, 923  57 

Rice  and  sago, 518  28 

Flour  and  meal, 3,020  19 

Vegetables, 788  45 

Fniit  and  berries, 196  47 

Milk,  52,567  quarts 2,638  53 

Sugar,  13,293  pounds, 71171 

Tea,  243  pounds, 85  22 

Coffee,  2,805  pounds, 393  91 

Groceries, 540  98 

Gas 483  56 

Oil  and  turpentine,  etc., 108  12 

Coal, 5,673  19 

Wood 21  00 

Provisions,  ice,  etc., 785  40 

Hardware  and  crockery, 248  37 

BetMing  and  table  linen, 2,428  62 

Furniture, 2,684  i9 

Small  wares,  buttons,  thread,  etc., 266  97 

Supi^rintendence  and  instruction, 8,242  21 

Domestic  services, 13,'>59  95 

Expenses,  quarterly  meetings, 66  00 

Travelling  expenses, 289  71 

Laundry, 117  36 

Shop. 124  59 

Stationer)', 128  67 
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Postage, f  74  50 

School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc., 350  53 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos, 30  00 

Medical  attendance  and  medicines, 408  52 

Water  taxes, 476  50 

Insunmce, 544  93 

Construction  and  repairs, 1,040  38 

Expresses  and  freight, 270  88 

Clothing  expenses, 1,041  71 

Sundries, 80  70 

Stable,  grain,  hay,  etc  , 822  03 

Wagons  and  harnesses,  blankets,  eti; , 462  55 

Stock, 391  85 

Tools, 248  29 

Fertilizer,  seeds,  vines,  etc  , 124  87 

Rent  of  safe  (treasurer), 10  00 

$55,542  25 
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APPENDIX   A. 


CoimnoniDtalt^  of  S^assac^sttts. 


1850. 

[Acts,  Chap.  160.] 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massaohiisetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc ,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-fburth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     \_Approved  April  4,  1850, 


1851. 
RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the 
sam  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonweaitli :  provided, 
that  the  board  of  trostees,  having  the  direction  of  eaid  institution, 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided,  that  the 
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governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  State,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  Inspect 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided ^ 
farther^  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor;  and 
provided^  further^  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided^  further^  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio^  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved^  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     {^Approved  April  30^  1851. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc ,  a3  follows : 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and 
determine  on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  ofiOices  for  three  years :  provided^  that 
the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
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10  three  years ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council.  ^ 

Sect.  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[Approved  April  9^  1878, 


1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 

kS   ACT    conoeming  the    Massachusetts    School    for    the 

Feeble-minded. 

Be  U  enacted^  etc^  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
shall  establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  aud  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
io  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit, 
and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  tmstees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  department. 
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other  feeble-minded  persona  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4,*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-  minded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commen- 
cing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  •  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  instilation.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 
office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded i>erson  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  ceuts  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if 
of  sufllcient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  suflacient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.     If  any  person  or  place 

•  Repealed,  chapter  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  snch  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the 
whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and 
salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months 
make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received 
and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three  months, 
also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution,  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  togetlier  with  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  % 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 
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Sect.  11.  Said  corporatioQ  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  aflPect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made, 
before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [^Approved  June  18, 1886, 


1887. 

[Acts,  Chap.  123.] 

AK  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
entitled,  An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enaciedy  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty- five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  payments, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Ap- 
proved March  28, 1887. 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of 
%        the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  additional  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  tnistees  of  said  institution.  The 
amount  of  expenditure  authorized  in  this  resolve  is  to  purchase 
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land  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  Massachasetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  in  another  locality,  and  erecting  thereon  at  some 
fatnre  time  snch  buildings  as  will  suitably  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  institution.     [^Approved  May  26j  1887. 


1888. 

[Rbsoltbs,  Chap.  82.] 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  city 
of  Waltham  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded. 

Besolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  school  to  provide  for 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  :  provided^  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  may  be  expended  during  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety ;  provided,  further,  that  no  portion  of  the  sums  men- 
tioned in  this  resolve  shall  be  expended  until  plans  for  said  build- 
ings shall  have  been  approved  by  tlie  governor  and  council,  and 
until  the  land,  recently  purchased  in  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the 
use  of  said  school,  shall  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Common- 
wealth by  a  good  and  suflScient  deed,  and  free  from  all  encum- 
brances.    [^Approved  May  22,  1888. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


The  closing  portion  of  the  report  of  the  trustees  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1887,  is  here  reprinted  :  — 

Those  to  whom  we  turn  for  support  are  entitled  to  know  what  is 
done  in  this  particular  institution,  and  what  more  can  be  done  if  it 
is  removed  and  rebuilt.  It  is  not  merely  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  we  would  speak,  but  to  its  citizens,  its  men,  its 
women  and  even  its  children,  who,  if  they  knew  all  the  claims  upon 
their  sympathy  and  confidence  which  this  work  possesses,  would  be 
glad  to  contribute  to  it,  were  it  only  by  helping  to  form  a  public  opin- 
ion in  its  behalf.  No  elaborate  statement  is  needed.  Thirty-nine 
reports  have  preceded  this,  and  the  cause  of  the  feeble-minded  has 
been  pleaded  among  us  in  public  and  private  for  almost  half  a 
century. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1886,  under  which  the  school  is 
now  administered,  provides  for  two  departments,  the  school  proper 
and  the  custodial,  the  latter  being  for  those  beyond  school  age  or 
incapable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction.  In  a  broad, 
indeed,  in  the  only  true  sense,  both  departments  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  school.  In  one  alone  the  instruction  characteristic  of 
common  schools  is  given  to  pupils,  merely  rudimentary  training 
to  some,  ordinary  training  to  others,  but  training  such  as  the  word 
generally  denotes  to  all.  There  is  training  also,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent sort,  in  the  other  department.  The  incurables,  as  they  were 
called  in  our  early  reports,  —  and  their  admission  into  this  estab- 
lishment was  long  deprecated,  —  are  not  untrainables.  Their  minds 
may  be  hard  to  reach,  and  harder  yet  to  train  ;  but  they  have  bodies 
in  sore  need  of  care  and  discipline,  habits  to  be  formed  or  reformed, 
manners  to  be  taught,  decency  and  quietness  to  be  secured.  The 
training  given  them  is  not  scholastic,  but  it  is  thoroughly  personal, 
largely  moral,  and  often  makes  an  approach  to  being  intellectual. 
At  any  rate,  we  do  not  shrink  from  giving  it,  nor  do  we  think  that 
it  detracts  in  any  way  from  our  dignity  as  a  school  to  confess  that 
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the  asaal  instruction  of  a  sohool-room  is  not  for  a  large  number  of 
oar  pupils.  Pupils  they  are,  though  reading  and  writing  and  all 
the  studies  besides  cannot  be  taught  them. 

"  I  was  once  asked, "  said  an  early  teacher  in  our  school,  "  what 
constitutes  an  imbecile.  The  imbecile  child,  "  he  answered,  "  is 
one  who  has  the  fewest  of  all  wants.  Perhaps  his  only  want  is  to 
be  made  comfortable,  but  from  that  one  simple  want  we  shall  climb 
step  by  step  the  ladder  of  wants,  and  so  ascend  in  part  the  scale 
of  human  development. "  This,  broadly  stated,  is  the  starting- 
point  of  our  training.  Whatever  the  grade  of  feeble-mindedness, 
the  first  thing  is  to  make  the  pupil  feel  a  desire  to  do  something  he 
has  not  done  before.  If  he  does  not  know  how  to  manage  his 
limbs,  we  excite  a  wish  in  that  direction.  If  he  is  capable  of  learn- 
ing how  to  read,  we  try  to  make  him  desirous  of  learning.  The 
old  French  philosopher  said  as  he  drew  near  his  end  that  he  did  not 
suffer,  but  he  felt  a  certain  difficulty  in  existing.  Those  words 
describe  the  feeble-minded  in  general.  They  feel,  dimly  indeed, 
but  still  they  feel,  a  certain  difficulty  in  existing,  and  our  duty 
is  to  remove  it  by  rousing  their  exertions  against  it.  It  may  be  the 
merest  animal  difficulty,  it  may  be  a  higher  and  an  intellectual  one, 
but  if  they  are  to  surmount  it  they  must  be  led  to  want  to  do  so. 
In  short,  wants  are  the  primary  elements  of  the  training  we  give 
them. 

As  they  perceive  these  wants  and  labor  to  satisfy  them,  they 
form  habits,  and  these  are  our  next  points  of  instruction.  Some 
instructors  make  them  the  first.  "  Habits, "  says  Dr.  Brown  of 
Barre,  ^^  in  act  or  thought  that  become  spontaneous  and  unconscious, 
are,  it  seems  to  me,  the  basis  of  all  our  hopes  in  reference  to  improv- 
ing these  feeble-minded  ones."  It  is  to  give  them  these  habits 
which  they  have  not  yet  acquired  that  our  school  labors  in  all  its 
departments.  Habits  of  body  and  of  mind,  cleanly  and  orderly 
ways,  conduct  at  rising  and  at  lying  down,  at  table  and  in  the  train- 
ing room,  at  work  and  at  play,  in  study  if  capable  of  it,  in  manual 
labor  if  capable  of  that,  in  domestic  employments  and  at  the  farm 
in  agricultural  industries,  —  in  every  practicable  occupation  habits 
are  to  be  formed,  and  their  number  and  character  measure  the 
work  of  the  institution  for  its  members.  If  they  can  be  made 
voluntary,  or,  better  still,  involuntary,  then  we  have  reason  to  con- 
sider we  have  been  successful. 

This  two-fold  instruction  in  wants  and  habits  ranges  over  a  great 
variety  of  details.  It  is  almost  creative  in  many  cases.  Senses 
are  to  be  stirred,  limbs  are  to  be  moved  and  controlled,  faces  are 
to  be  smoothed,  voices  hushed,  speech  substituted  for  cries  or 
moans ;  and,  as  one  result  after  another  is  reached,  or  even  ap- 
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preached,  the  boy  or  girl  appears  a  new  creature.  There  is  nearly 
as  stnkiDg  a  change  in  those  whose  minds  come  under  more  or  less 
intellectnal  influences.  Kindergarten  exercises,  object  lessons,  the 
use  of  the  needle  or  the  tool,  the  making  of  mats  or  brooms,  draw- 
ing, and  many  other  resources,  besides  books,  paper  or  slates,  are 
like  a  constant  current  to  move  and  develop  the  mental  faculties 
of  our  pupils.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our  teachers  that  they 
have  originated  many  means  of  their  own  to  attain  their  end.  Some 
of  them  have  shown  positive  power,  and  most  of  them  have  happily 
escaped  the  meclianical  routine  under  which  many  a  school  for  able- 
minded  children  loses  its  vitality. 

We  attach  much  importance,  as  must  be  already  apparent,  to 
physical  training.  Our  gymnasium  and  the  movements  practised 
in  it  are  examples  of  what  is  constantly  going  on ;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  can  be  seen  by  a  visitor,  unless  he  lingers  long 
and  penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  institution  at  all  hours.  Instead 
of  making  the  exercises  most  like  those  of  an  ordinary  school  the 
test  or  the  crown  of  our  system,  exactly  the  opposite  course  should 
be  taken  in  order  to  form  a  judgment,  and  exercises  the  least  like 
those  of  common  schools  should  be  witnessed  and  appreciated. 
Our  physical  education  is  necessarily  far  more  varied,  and  reaches 
very  much  deeper  below  the  surface  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
school. 

Great  dependence  is  placed  upon  industrial  education.  It  is 
given  in  all  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  within  our  walls ;  and  the 
girls  who  do  well  in  our  sewing- room  or  in  the  work  of  the  house, 
so  far  as  they  are  allowed  to  share  in  it,  and  the  boys  who  work 
best  at  the  bench  or  in  the  field,  are  the  scholar  whom  we  think 
most  creditable  to  their  teachers,  as  well  as  most  hopeful  for  future 
occupation  and  well-doing.  One  of  the  strong  reasons  for  a  new 
site  and  new  buildings  is  the  expansion  that  will  then  be  possible 
for  industrial  training.  The  farm  at  Medfield  has  proved  how 
much  can  be  done  for  such  boys  as  ours  by  employing  them  out 
of  doors ;  and  when  its  work  can  be  transferred  to  Waltham,  and 
hnmcdiately  connected  with  other  departments,  it  will  become 
more  and  more  effective.  We  are  glad  to  report  in  favor  of  the 
present  management  of  the  farm  as  judicious  and  faithful.  It  is 
no  slight  charge,  and  success  in  it  desei*ves  cordial  recognition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  intellectual  aims  of  the 
school.  They  are  necessarily  moderate,  but  not  the  less  constant 
or  active.  No  importance  is  given  to  merely  outward  results,  but 
anything  that  shows  the  mind  to  be  reached  and  strengthened  is 
valued  as  it  should  be.  Moral  influence  is  everywhere  attempted, 
and  generally  to  good  purpose.     Whatever  growth  in  character 
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each  papil  or  inmate  can  attain  is  of  course  the  highest  object  of 
their  teachers  and  their  trustees. 

For  the  school  proper  there  are  daily  devotional  exercises,  and 
the  two  most  advanced  classes  are  gathered  in  a  Sunday-school. 
The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes :  one  for  boys  classified  in 
three  grades,  one  for  girls  classified  in  two  grades,  a  kindergarten 
for  younger  boys  and  girls,  and  an  object- teaching  class  for  older 
boys  and  girls.  There  are  three  classes  and  three  grades  in  the 
sewing  department ;  five  classes  and  two  grades  in  the  workshop. 
The  exercises  in  the  gymnasium,  embracing  recitations,  singing 
and  dancing,  as  well  as  drill  and  calisthenics,  are  arranged  for 
various  classes  and  grades. 

The  inmates  of  the  custodial  wards  are  not  classified  as  thoroughly 
as  might  be  wished,  but  there  are  distinctions  among  them  which 
are  observed  and  turned  to  account.  From  one-third  to  one-fourth 
of  their  number  can  perform  some  of  the  household  work  in  their 
wards  under  constant  oversight.  Some  are  placed  for  part  of  the 
day  in  a  so-called  training-room,  and  there  learn  to  read  and  write 
a  very  little,  or  count,  or  do  something  as  if  at  school.  A  larger 
proportion  of  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  though  rather  rudely.  But 
the  aim  of  this  department  has  been  already  described  as  directed 
towards  decency  and  comfort  rather  than  towards  anything  which 
savors  of  intellectual  discipline. 

With  our  present  accommodations  it  is  impossible  to  classify 
either  school  pupils  or  custodial  cases  with  all  the  exactness  which 
their  condition  demands ;  but  the  nearest  approach  possible  is 
made,  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily.  The  custodial  department 
requires  the  larger  number  of  divisions  according  to  individual 
wants.  Children  or  adults,  who  may  be  much  improved  if  by  them- 
selves or  with  those  of  equal  grade,  are  improved  but  little  when 
placed  with  others  of  various  grades. 

We  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  operations  of  this  school  in 
the  briefest  manner  consistent  with  clearness.  Our  statement 
shows  how  much  has  been  done  under  many  disadvantages,  and 
how  much  more,  therefore,  may  be  attempted  in  favorable  circum- 
stances. We  need  large  accommodations  :  first,  in  order  that  we 
may  receive  many  applicants  for  whom  no  room  now  exists ;  and, 
second,  that  a  more  complete  classification  of  all  our  inmates  may 
be  secured.  We  might  add,  thirdly,  that  there  are  peculiar  classes 
of  feeble-minded  persons  for  whom  special  provision  may  be  made, 
such  as  marriageable  women,  whose  protection  is  manifestly  for 
the  general  welfare  as  well  as  for  their  own.  For  these,  and  for 
other  causes  on  which  we  need  not  now  dwell,  we  commend  this 
institution  to  the  benevolent  consideration  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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We  would  not  appeal  to  the  pablic  aathorities  alone.     We  are 
partly  a  State  institution,  with  half  of  our  trustees  appointed  by 
the  executive ;  but  we  are  also  partly  a  private  corporation,  electing 
the  other  half  of  the  trustees,  and  representing  the  whole  commu- 
nity.    This  is  an  organization  under  which  other  charitable  institu- 
tions have  prospered  as  well  as  ours,  and  there  is  no  sound  reason 
for  changing  it.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  every  claim  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  particularly  that  side  of  it  which  opens  into  the  great 
constituency  of  the  men  and  women  making  up  our  people.     To 
them  we  now  turn  in  closing,  and  ask  them  to  take  this  school  and 
its  interests  into  personal  consideration,  and  then,  if  they  find   t 
deserving,  to  give  it  their  confidence  and  support.     It  would  be  a 
noble  monument  to  any  individual,  or  to  any  society,  if  one  of  the 
new  buildings  we  are  seeking  to  erect  were  to  bear  the  name  of 
those  erecting  it,  or  of  some  one  to  whose  memory  it  might  be 
raised.     It  would  be  an  equally  fair  memorial   if   a  fund  were 
established  in  remembrance  of  the  donor  or  of  a  departed  friend, 
the  interest  of  which  could  be  applied  to  many  desirable  objects 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  State  appropriations.     We  have  had  but 
few  private  benefactors.     They  may  have  been  limited  by  various 
suppositions,  such,  for  example,  as  that  the  State  does  all  we  want, 
and  that  we  rely  on  its  bounty  alone.     Or  it  may  have  been  thought 
that  we  are  engaged  in  an  unattractive  and  thankless  work,  with 
which  others  cannot  readily  associate  themselves.     Neither  of  these 
or  of   any  kindred  conditions  really  exists.     We   desire  private 
friends  and  helpers,  and  they  may  be  assured  of  witnessing  such 
results  from  their  assistance  as  will  make  them  glad  that  they  were 
able  to  render  it.     Could  but  a  few  join  with  us  in  the  present 
effort  to  provide  more  adequately  for  those  whose  condition  calls 
for  all  our  sympathies,  could  but  one  or  two  of  the  many  munificent 
citizens  of  this  neighborhood  contribute  to  building  our  houses  at 
Waltham,  and  to  furnishing  them  with  all  they  need  in  order  to  be 
homes  for  those  who  are  to  dwell  in  them,  the  future  of  this  school 
would  be  assured. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and 
retain  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 
or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None 
BQch  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  sub- 
jects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  diffl- 
calties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will 
be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Khode  Island  may 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of 
their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain, 
strong  clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be 
renewed  by  the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their 
clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for 
them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn. 
Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution. All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  full 
NAME  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the 
clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may 
be  discharged. 

Boys  shonld  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts, 
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two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses) ,  four  colored 
aprons,  two  white  aprons,  two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers, 
two  underwaists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six 
handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of 
rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak,  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverley.  Clematis 
Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  super- 
intendent, 

WALTER  E.   FERNALD,   M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trusteee  Bhall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quoram. 

Visiting  Committee.  — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  I'ecord  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  this  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 
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He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  pei'sons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully 
executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof ; 
provided^  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarter!}^  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  jissistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  condact  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

VisrroRS.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco. — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  other- 
wise, is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 


1 
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The  Bchool  is  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  sta- 
tions of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railroads. 
Friends  of  children  may  visit  them  any  afternoon,  holidays  and 
Sundays  excepted. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fand 
which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or 
material  therefor,  su  itable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to 
the  school,  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superin- 
tendent, if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  pupils  w^ill  be  gratefully  received,  and  put  to  good 
uses.  Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silk,  worsteds, 
prints,  flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and 
the  like,  are  in  great  demand,  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 
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Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  Stale, 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  forty-fifth  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the 
use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.    W.    SWAN, 

Secretary. 
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Waltham,  Oct.  13,  1892. 

To  the  Corporation^  His  Excellency  tkc  Qovemor^  the  Legislature^  the  Stale 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Stale  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1892. 

The  statistics  of  the  institution  are  set  forth  in  full  in  the 
accompanying  reports  of  the  superintendent  and  treasurer. 
The  average  number  of  children  present  throughout  the  year 
has  been   364.     The   current  expenses   for  the  year  have 
amounted  to  $61,891.48,  or  $3.27  per  week  for  each  inmate. 
We  continue  to  receive  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Common- 
wealth $25,000  annually  for  the  instruction  and  support  of 
the  pupils  in  the  school  department.     This  annual  allowance 
from  the  State  has  been  the  same  during  the  preceding  five 
years.     In  1887,  there  were  in  the  school  79  beneficiaries  of 
the  Commonwealth.     On  the  30th  of  September  last  there 
Were  upon  the  rolls  of  the  school   174  beneficiaries  of  the 
Commonwealth.     Every  child  belonging  to  this  State  capable 
of  benefit  from  school  instruction  who  has  applied  for  admis- 
sion during  the  past  year  has  been  admitted  and  taken  care 
of  without  expense  to  the  parents  or  the  place  of  residence. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  120  custodial  cases.     In 
1885  there  were  80.     At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
present  in  both  departments   100  young  women  and  large 
girls.     We  have  continued  to  take  epileptics  whose  minds 
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have  become  enfeebled.  For  several  years  no  applicant  has 
been  refused  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  applicant  was  an 
epileptic.  The  girls'  dormitory,  the  last  of  the  originally 
proposed  buildings  at  Waltham,  has  been  finished,  but  as 
yet  the  sale  of  the  estate  at  South  Boston,  from  which  it  was 
planned  to  pay  for  the  dormitory,  has  not  been  effected. 
The  treasurer's  books  therefore  show  a  debt  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars,  most  of  which  it  is  expected  will  be  discharged 
without  calling  upon  the  State  for  assistjince.  We  shall, 
however,  ask  the  State  for  an  extra  appropriation  of  $5,000 
for  money  spent  for  furniture  and  machinery  over  and  above 
the  appropriation  granted  for  their  purchase  in  1890.  We 
shall  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  a  small 
building  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 
While  the  number  of  inmates  remains  substantially  as  at 
present,  we  are  disposed,  as  respects  ordinary  sickness,  to 
regard  the  whole  institution  as  a  large  hospital. 

Parents  who  are  struggling  to  pay  the  charges  for  the 
support  and  care  of  their  children  at  the  school  often  express 
to  the  superintendent  their  anxiety  for  the  future.  It  requires 
a  parent's  love  to  keep  the  unfortunate  ones  from  becoming  a 
charge  to  the  public.  Can  they  in  any  way  be  assured  that 
after  their  own  death  their  helpless  children  shall  live  on  as 
they  do  now?  Savings  left  to  relatives  or  others,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  child's  support,  will  not  be 
absolutely  secure,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  future 
guardian,  even  when  the  property  remains  intact,  may  remove 
his  ward  from  the  homo  which  has  been  so  satisfactory  to  the 
parent. 

We  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  to  take 
as  a  permanent  inmate  any  feeble-minded  person,  being  a 
proper  subject  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  school,  in  whose  behalf 
there  shall  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  school, 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  fixed  by  the 
trustees  in  each  instance. 

Recognizing  with  the  l)cst  educators  of  the  present  day 
that  manual  traininor  [^  intellectujil  trainiuir,  we  continue  in 
the  school  department,  as  distinguished  from  the  custodial 
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department,  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  after  they  have 
passed  the  ordinary  school  age  of  bright  children.  So,  too, 
we  still  classify  as  in  the  school  department  several  of  the 
older  girls,  who,  having  i-eached  the  limit  of  their  improve- 
ment by  the  study  of  books,  are  employed  in  household 
work  or  assist  in  the  care  of  purely  custodial  cases.  It 
would  be  wicked  to  turn  these  girls  into  the  street ;  it  would 
be  scarcely  less  a  crime  to  send  some  of  them  to  their  homes ; 
and  it  does  not  seem  fitting  that  any  ward  of  the  State,  who 
has  been  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  shall  be 
allowed  to  become  a  burden  to  her  native  town.  We  do 
not  think  further  legislation  is  necessary  for  authority  to 
pursue  this  course,  but  we  call  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  subject. 

In  May  there  occurred  a  mild  epidemic  of  scarlet-fever. 
It  broke  out  in  the  boys'  dormitory.  The  farm-house  was 
immediately  made  a  hospital,  its  inmates  being  transferred 
to  the  boys'  dormitory.  There  were  five  cases  of  scarlet- 
fever,  and  all  recovered.  There  has  also  occurred  a  more 
alarming  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  It  made  its  appeamnce 
just  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  and  continued  nearly 
through  December.  It  was  at  first  confined  to  the  employ- 
ees. In  all  there  were  sick  twenty- four  employees  and  six 
children.  One  attendant  and  one  child  died.  The  children 
who  were  sick  caught  the  disease  near  the  end  of  its  visita- 
tion,—  why  so  late  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  all  lived 
together  in  the  custodial  building  as  members  of  one  family. 
The  source  of  the  epidemic  has  not  been  traced.  The 
experts  of  the  State  and  local  boards  of  health  were  unable 
to  find  it,  although  the  system  of  sewerage,  which  was  used 
for  that  portion  of  the  histitution  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  It 
gives  us  satisfaction  to  record  the  fidelity  of  our  attendants 
and  other  employees  during  tjie  distressful  period.  More 
than  half  of  them  were  sick.  Everybody  was  doing  double 
Work.  There  were  three  attendants  sick  in  one  ward.  One 
Was  taken  down  one  dav,  another  the  next,  and  then  another. 
Yet  no  one  left  or  sought  to  leave,  althouirh  early  in  the  epi- 
demic all  were  assembled,  and  it  was  announced  that  an  v  one 
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wishing  to  leave  might  do  so.  To  remain  at  one's  post  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  while  one's  comrades  are  taken 
down  one  after  another  with  a  deadly  disease,  demands  a 
sounder  heart  than  to  stand  fast  in  battle.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  epidemics  the  health  of  the  inmates  has  been 
excellent. 

As  appears  in  the  superintendent's  report,  the  pupils  in 
the  school-rooms  have  made  good  progress,  although  their 
school  year  has  been  a  broken  one.     The  principal  feature 
in  the  school  department  has  been  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  manual  training  known  as  the  Russian  system.     It 
was  brought  to  the  country  from  Moscow  in  the  fonn  of  an 
educational  exhibit  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia, where  it  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  this  State.     It  has  lately  been  adopted  in  a  large 
number  of  the  public  grammar  schools  in  several  States  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.     Its  object  is  solely 
the  development  of  the  child,  and  it  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  thing  created  by  his  work.    It  is  thus  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  industrial  training  in  which  it  is  sought   to 
make  the  work  done  by  the  pupil  of  some  pecuniary  advan- 
tage either  to  himself  or  to  the  person,  corporation  or  gov- 
ernment  at  whose   charge   he   gets   his   instruction.     The 
peculiar  adaptability  of  this  system  of  manual  training  to  the 
education   of  the   feeble-minded   will    be   recognized   after 
reading  the  superintendent's  report.     The  name  implies  the 
mere  training  of  the  hand,  but  every  movement  of  the  hand 
results  from,  or  is  accompanied  by,  a  movement  of  the  mind. 
Yet  the  mind  is  not  at  any  time  taxed  beyond  the  easy  com- 
prehension of  the  child.     He  is  not  at  the  beginning  mysti- 
fied or  overcome  with  a  shadowy  id%a  of  constiiiction.     He 
learns  to  saw  straight.     He  comes  to  know  when  he  saws 
straight.     He  knows  when  he  saws  crooked.     He  knows  the 
difference  between  the  two.     Jle  learns  to  plane  a  surface  to 
a  level.     He  comes   to   know   when   the   surface   is  level. 
As  he  saws  straight  and  planes  straight  his  muscles  become 
more  an'd  more  accurate  in  their  movements.     If  he  has  no 
organic  defects,  he  gets  to  see  straight,  to  walk  straight. 
It   may   take    a    long    time    before    he   can    saw    straight 
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and  plane  to  a  level.  He  is  given  a  chisel.  With  it  he 
cots  to  lines.  Then  he  himself  draws  the  lines.  He  makes 
measurements.  By  gradual  steps  he  makes  a  mortise  with- 
out the  faintest  idea  of  anything  to  be  done  with  it.  At 
length  he  fits  two  pieces  of  wood  together ;  and  he  does  not 
do  this  vvithout  having  a  pretty  fair  understanding  why  they 
fit,  or  at  least  a  pretty  accurate  comprehension  of  what  he 
must  do  to  make  two  pieces  of  wood  fit  together  well.  The 
poor  fellow's  brain  has  kept  company  with  his  hands. 

Industrial  training  in  shops  may  follow  to  some  extent, 
and  if  our  boys  remain  long  enough  we  may,  perhaps,  have 
workshops  to  a  considerable  measure  self-suppoiting.  We 
do  not,  however,  expect  much  in  this  direction. 

It  was  not  until  the  typhoid  fever  had  disappeared  that  the 
last  of  the  children  were  brought  from  South  Boston.     The 
old  buildings  were  abandoned   Dec.  28,  1^591.     Then  was 
realized  a  wish  expressed  in  one  of  our  earliest  repoits. 
The  school  was  incorporated  by  an  act  approved  April  4, 
1850,  but  no  measures  were  taken  by  the  corporation  to  form 
a  school  until  the  fall  of  1851,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years  for  which  an  experimental  school  had  been  organ- 
ized by  the  State.     The  incorporated  school  then  formed  was 
merely   the  experimental  school    reorganized.     Dr.  Howe, 
who  had  been  superintendent  of  the  experimental  school, 
became  the  superintendent  under  the  new  organization.     In 
his  final  report,  touching  the  earlier  school,  he  wrote:  ''A 
school  for  idiots  should  be  in  a  spacious  and  commodious 
building,  and  in  the  country,  or  at  least  provided  with  suflS- 
cient  land  for  agricultural  pursuits."     The  school  is  now  **  in 
the  country,"  and  a  more  desirable  location  in  the  country 
there  can  hardly  be.     It  is  healthy,  —  we  are  sure  that  the 
location  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  epidemics,  — 
central  in  regard  to  population,  easy  of  access  and  retired. 
We  have  land  enough  for  immediate  wants.     The  estate  is 
admirably  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  school  proper  and  the 
custodial  department  under  a  single  head.     Our  ninety-five 
acres  aftbrd  sufficient  farming  land  to  occupy  a  large  number 
of  the  big  boys,  and  all  the  grounds  needed  for  play  and  for 
the  out-of-door  life  of  such  of  the  children  as  are  too  feeble  in 
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body  or  intellect,  or  both,  either  to  work  or  to  play.  Ther 
are  woods  and  open  fields,  hills  and  valleys.  Not  only  i 
the  little  community  dwelling  here  shut  in  from  the  stare  c 
the  outer-world,  though  surrounded  by  no  wall,  but  it  ma 
be  divided  into  as  many  groups  as  desired,  and  each  grou 
have  its  own  secluded  nook  or  corner  for  recreation  unsee 
or  undisturbed  by  any  other.  The  new  buildings  correspon 
with  the  grounds  upon  which  they  stand.  They  are  *  *  spaciou 
and  commodious,"  and  well  adapted  to  their  purposes.  Wit 
the  exception  of  the  new  girls*  dormitory  they  have  bee 
fully  described  in  these  reports,  and  more  than  once  th 
assertion  has  been  made  that  they  are  the  best  public  build 
ings  of  their  general  character  for  the  money  expended  tha 
can  be  found  in  America.  The  girls*  dormitory,  finishe 
this  year,  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  any  of  the  buildings  whic 
has  preceded  it. 

Among  the  398  children  now  dwelling  here  may  be  foun- 
every  grade  of  feeble-minded,  from  the  illy  made  chil 
whose  only  sensation  discernible  to  others  is  that  of  hun 
ger,  to  the  good-looking,  even  handsome  boy  or  gii 
in  whose  company  one  might  travel  across  the  continec 
without  discovering  the  lack  of  intellect.  It  would  prob 
ably  be  better  in  every  way  for  all  these  inmates,  and  bette 
for  the  State  economically,  if  this  school  were  their  perma 
neut  home.  It  used  to  be  thought  best  for  all  concerned  tha 
feeble-minded  children  should  be  returned  to  their  parent 
after  a  few  years  of  instruction  and  training  in  an  asylum 
Directly  the  contrary,  in  most  cases,  is  now  the  belief  c 
those  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience  in  teaching  an< 
training  the  feeble-minded.  Outside  of  a  humanitarian  view 
the  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  community  of  an  asylum  fo 
feeble-minded  girls  as  a  prevention  of  the  birth  of  imbeoil 
offspring  is  now  everywhere  acknowledged.  Retain  in  ou 
institutions  the  feeble-minded  of  both  sexes,  and  there  wil 
be  no  more  Juke  families. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  a  member  of  the  board  of  tinistee 
from  the  beginning  of  the  school  until  his  death  in  1884,  ii 
a  paper  written  before  the  school  was  organized,  says 
*'  Very  few  idiots  marry.     This  is  a  blessing,  and  so  far  it  i 
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a  safeguard  to  the  race.     Humanity  requires  that  the  succes- 
sion of  idiots  be  arrested.     Yet  many  weak-minded  persons 
and  some  simpletons  marry  and   leave  another  generation 
more  weak  or  simple  than  themselves.  .  .  .     But  the  most 
lamentable  and  certain,  though  less  frequent,  cause  of  con- 
genital idiocy  is  the  lasciviousness  of  some  female  idiots, 
whose  illegitimate  offspring  are  almost  always  like  them- 
selves,—  idiotic  and  lustful,"     Again  in  the  same  paper  he 
writes  :  **  Some  of  the  children  of  tainted  families  receive  the 
predisposition  of  idiocy  from  their  parents  and  carry  it  with 
them  through  life ;  but  very  careful  management  and  judi- 
cious education  avert  all  exciting  causes,  and  these  persons 
pass  respectably  through  the  world  ;  yet  they  may  transmit 
their  hereditary  taint  to  their  children.     Then  this  third  gener- 
ation, if  not  as  well  trained  and  guarded  as  their  parents,  may 
meet  with  exciting  causes  and  become  idiotic.     Or,  if  they 
pursue  the  faithful  course  of  their  fathers,  the  taint  may  still 
lie  dormant  in  them,  and  they  may  escape,  but  yet  possibly 
transmit  the  taint  to  the  fourth  generation,  who  may  or  may 
not  be  idiots,  according  to  their  education  and  self-manage- 
ment." * 

It  has  been  a  custom  in  these  reports  to  note  from  time  to 
time  the  work  done  elsewhere  for  the  feeble-minded.  While 
our  school  was  still  in  cramped  quarters  at  South  Boston, 
and  before  we  set  about  building  at  Waltham,  twelve  other 
State  schools  for  teaching  and  training  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren had  been  organized,  and  some  of  them  had  expanded 
to  <rreat  institutions.  The  State  institutions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  had  crept  close  upon  the  one  thousand  inmate  mark. 
To-day  these  institutions  have  fully  tliat  number,  and  the  two 
of  New  York  nearly  as  many.  The  Illinois  school  for  feeble- 
minded has  more  than  six  hundred  inmates,  the  Indiana 
school  more  than  four  hundred,  the  Iowa  school  more  than 
four  hundred  and  the  iSlinnesota  school  more  than  three 
hundred.  California,  new  in  the  work,  is  ])r()viding  accom- 
modations at  the  outset  for  one  thousand  inmates.  TJie  new 
State   of  Washington    is   organizing   a    department  for  the 
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feeble-minded  as  a  branch  of  the  Washington  School  for 
Defective  Yoath,  and  has  passed  a  law  compelling  the 
attendance  of  all  feeble-minded  youth  in  the  State.  Penn- 
sylvania has  still  the  largest  school.  The  plan  of  her 
institution  is  generally  copied,  in  a  great  measure,  by  other 
State  institutions  of  more  recent  date.  It  provides  for  the 
care  of  all  classes  of  feeble-minded,  including  epileptics. 
There  is  a  centi-al  building  for  the  teachable  portion  of  a 
school-attending  age,  and  there  are  separate  detached  build- 
ings for  the  adult,  the  helpless,  the  epileptic  and  unteachable 
portion.  This  is  known  as  the  colony  system.  Training 
and  education  are  provided  for  those  capable  of  profiting 
thereby,  labor  and  trades  for  those  able  to  work,  and  protec- 
tion for  those  who,  whether  able  or  unable  to  work,  may  not 
wisely  be  left  to  themselves.  At  the  Kentucky  school 
special  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  training,  and  the 
managers  point  with  pride  to  their  shops,  which,  after  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  instructors  and  buying  all  the  materials 
used,  pay  a  small  profit,  holding  the  State  entirely  free  from 
expense.  Ohio  and  Illinois  carry  on  immense  farms  and 
rejoice  in  great  herds  of  cattle.  It  is  claimed  that  with 
additional  land  the  entire  Ohio  institution  can  be  made  self- 
supporting.  New  York  is  now  making  especial  provision 
for  feeble-minded  large  girls  and  women.  Besides  the 
States  mentioned  above,  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
New  Jersey  have  State  schools  for  feeble-minded  youth ; 
and  Delaware,  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  Georgia  provide  for 
the  instruction  and  training  of  their  feeble-minded  children 
at  the  schools  of  other  States. 

From  a  study  of  the  official  reports  of  many  of  these  State 
institutions,  together  with  stenographic  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  conferences  of  their  superintendents,  who  meet 
annually  to  exchange  views,  we  feel  assured  that  our  own 
school,  under  its  present  able  and  earnest  superintendent, 
has  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  institutions  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  feeble-minded.  The  question  in 
this  State  to-day  is,  not  whether  public  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  education  and  care  of  all  its  feeble-minded 
children,  but  how  shall  such  education  and  care   be   most 
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wisely  given.  We  feel  that  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Feeble-minded  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  people.  But  the  problem  is  a  vast  one.  There  are 
more  than  three  thousand  feeble-minded  persons  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

JOHN   F.   ANDREW, 
ELIOT  C.   CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH   E.   COOLIDGE, 
JOHN   CUMMINGS, 
J.    S.    DAMRELL, 
WILLIAM   A.   DUNN, 
SAMUEL   ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
JOHN  C.   MILNE, 
W.   W.    SWAN, 
GEO.    G.   TARBELL, 
ERSKINE   WARDEN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERENTTENDENT, 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  MassachtiseUs  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

I  hereby  present  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1892  :  — 


MalM. 


Females. 


ToUU. 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30, 1891, 
Admitted  during  the  year,      .... 
Whole  number  present  during  the  year, 
Discharged  during  the  year,   .... 

Died  during  the  year, 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  ls92. 
Average  number  present  during  the  year. 
School  cases  admitted  during  the  year,  . 
Custodial  cases  admitted  during  the  year. 
Private  pupils  now  present,    .... 
School  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,    . 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State, . 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,  . 
Applications  for  admission  during  the  year, . 


195 
63 

268 

23 

6 

229 

209 
40 
24 
14 

112 
23 
40 
15 

105 


150 
41 

191 

16 

6 

169 

155 
16 
24 
7 
62 
24 
38 
9 
66 


345 

104 

449 

39 

12 

398 

364 

56 

48 

21 

174 

47 

78 

24 

171 


The  cases  admitted  during  the  year  represent  almost 
every  phase  and  degree  of  congenital  mental  defect,  from 
the  simply  backward  boy  or  girl  needing  special  school 
training  to  the  helpless  being  unable  to  move  or  to  speak, 
who  must  be  fed  and  nursed  like  an  infant.  The  admissions 
have  included  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  boys  and 
girls  of  the  school  grade,  capable  of  receiving  much  benefit 
from  our  instruction.  There  were  11  older  boys,  past  the 
school  age  but  of  fair  intelligence,  who  ought  to  be 
developed  into  useful  men.  There  were  16  females  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  many  of  whom  are  capable  of  much 
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indastrial  training.  Among  the  cases  admitted  in  the  cus- 
todial department  were  23  with  decidedly  untidy  habits,  19 
were  epileptic,  11  were  partially  paralyzed,  6  were  totally 
helpless  in  every  respect,  6  others  were  unable  to  feed  them- 
selves and  1  was  totally  blind.  In  five  instances  two  brothers 
have  been  admitted  at  the  same  time. 

Of  the  discharges,  22  were  kept  at  home  by  the  parents 
or  friends,  5  were  removed  by  order  of  overseera  of  the 
poor,  2  had  become  trained  sufficiently  to  enter  the  public 
schools,  4  were  kept  at  home  to  work,  3  were  insane,  2  had 
no  settlement  in  this  State  an^t  1  was  transferred  to  the 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Northampton. 

Of  the  12  deaths,  4  were  from  consumption,  2  from  maras- 
mus, 5  from  epilepsy  and  1  from  typhoid  fever. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  we  expected  to  move  the  school 
department  from  South  Boston  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  made  it  advisable  to  delay  the 
transfer  until  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared.  The 
last  of  the  children  and  the  entire  familv  moved  from  the 
old  to  the  new  buildings  on  the  28th  of  December.  This 
delay  prevented  the  opening  of  our  schools  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year. 

We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  of 
our  new  institution  buildings.  The  plan  of  detached  and 
separate  departments  greatly  facilitates  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  our  inmates,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate 
the  consideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to 
get  in  a  large  institution  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in 
one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates 
are  classified  as  follows  :  At  the  <?irls'  dormitory  arc  all  the 
girls  of  the  school  grade ;  at  the  boys'  dormitory  are  the 
boys  in  the  school  department,  and  the  better  class  of 
custodial  boys ;  at  the  farm-house  are  the  large  boys  or  men 
who  are  employed  on  the  farm  and  with  the  outside  work ; 
at  the  asylum  are  the  younger  custodial  boys,  the  custodial 
females  of  all  ages  and  the  working  force  of  grown  women. 
Each  of  these  departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who 
lives  in  the  building  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  supervision  of  the  personal  care  of  the  children 
in  that  department.     Thus  we  have  divided  our  institution 
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into  four  comparatively  small  families,  each  with  distinctive 
and  peculiar  needs  and  all  under  the  same  general  manage- 
ment. This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institu- 
tion and  secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in 
the  school-rooms  than  ever  before.  In  trvinoj  to  secure  to 
each  child  the  greatest  improvement  possible,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  rearrange  and  modify  our  school  work  in  some 
respects.  In  one  way  the  increased  number  of  pupils  has 
simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so  classify  and 
grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken  the 
place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we 
had  a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct  advantages  to 
the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capac- 
ities and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mis- 
take of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry. 
The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and 
is  able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Our  school 
children  are  separated  into  six  well-defined  grades,  classified 
much  as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common 
schools.  There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as 
they  are  qualified.  No  pupil  is  in  the  school-room  more 
than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted 
to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  out- 
door recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 
Judging  from  the  results  obtained  this  year,  this  class  work 
will  greatly  increase  the  possibilities  of  our  school  training. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind 
the  natural  limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says : 
'*  Education  can  only  develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  can- 
not undertake  to  form  a  being  into  anything  other  than  it 
was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it  originally  received 
at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  .to 
entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our 
pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  pos- 
sible in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble 
power  of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and 
defective  judgment.     It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these 
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donnant  faculties  by  forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths 
of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching  must  be  direct, 
simple  and  practical.  The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see, 
to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  pait  of  the  modern 
graphic  methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object 
teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature.  The 
school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models,  chails 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustmtion  and  appli- 
cation of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly 
two  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and 
primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  train- 
ing, and  other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our  school 
work. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  our  manual  training  depart- 
ment was  thoroughly  reorganized.  The  training  room  was 
equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit  of  tools  and  benches. 
Three  of  our  teachers  prepared  themselves  for  this  work  by 
attending  a  normal  course  at  the  North  Bennet  Street  Indus- 
trial School.  The  boys  were  graded  into  small  classes,  and 
these  classes  have  received  systematic,  progressive  training 
throughout  the  year.  The  teachers  and  pupils  have  main- 
tained their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  re^sults  have 
more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy  who  !)egins 
to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate, 
reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  proper- 
ties of  wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite, 
accurate  control  of  his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or 
expect  to  make  skilled  artisans  of  our  pupils.  The  value 
of  the  finished  work  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  men- 
tal discipline  secured  by  the  accurate  doing  is  the  result 
desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical 
training.  As  a  rule  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed 
bodies.  Their  muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as 
shown  by  their  awkward  and  uncertain  movements.  Men- 
tal awakening  generally  follows  as  a  direct  result  of  in- 
creased physical  development.     The  military  drill  is  of  much 
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benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in  physical 
training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  edu- 
cational gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our  use, 
means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned 
movements  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  atten- 
tive, he  must  quickly  hear  and  understand,  and  he  must 
promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a  mental  as  well  as 
physical  drill. 

The  varied  routine  work  of  a  large  institution  affords  a 
variety  of  occupations  where  the  inmates  can  be  employed 
with  great  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
institution.  This  practical  industrial  training  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  education  of  our  pupils.  They  are  much 
happier  and  better  off  in  every  respect  when  they  know 
they  are  doing  some  useful  work.  I  hardly  know  how  we 
would  control  and  manage  some  of  our  larger  boys  and  girls 
if  their  surplus  energies  were  not  worked  off  by  a  reason- 
able amount  of  manual  labor. 

Certain  daily  duties  are  assigned  to  each  boy  and  girl, 
and  these  duties  are  often  changed,  to  make  them  familiar 
with  difterent  kinds  of  work.  The  boys  take  great  interest 
in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  This  year  they  have  picked 
hundreds  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them 
off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and 
cultivating.  One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair 
of  horses  and  held  the 'plough  at  the  same  time.  They  did 
all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large 
garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies 
between  the  different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two 
boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer. 
One  boy  devotes  all  his  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good 
work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proudly  uniformed 
with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  four 
hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of 
the  boys.  They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks, 
circulars,  etc.,  for  the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of 
the  housework  in  the  buildings  where  they  live.  The  girls 
are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laundry  they  learn  to  wash, 
iron  and  fold  clothes.     They  do  much  of  the  sewing,  mend- 
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iDg  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the 
children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls. 
Belays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing-machines 
busy  from  morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is 
expected  to  keep  her  own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are 
taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  windows,  polish 
floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  and  women  are  of 
great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless  children. 
The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively  quite 
as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly 
admitted  child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one. 
The  affection  and  solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  **  my  baby  **  is  often  quite  touching.  This  respon- 
sibility wonderfully  helps  in  keeping  this  uneasy  class  happy 
and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we 
could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and 
feeble  children  in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely 
increased  number  of  paid  attendants. 

The  parents  of  quite  a  number  of  our  children  have 
often  expressed  a  wish  that  it  was  possible,  by  payment 
of  a  fixed  sum,  to  make  provision  for  the  life  care  of  their 
feeble-minded  children.  Even  with  people  moderately  well 
off,  the  uncertainty  of  financial  investments  and  the  fear 
that  funds  left  for  this  purpose  may  be  otherwise  diverted, 
cause  much  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  the  child  after  the 
death  of  the  parents.  Some  such  provision  would  afford 
great  comfort  to  the  parents,  and  would  increase  the  per- 
manent funds  of  the  school.  It  would  also  give  charitably 
disposed  persons  an  opportunity  to  endow  life  memberships 
where  direct  and  tangible  results  could  be  seen. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year  a  severe  epi- 
demic of  typhoid  fever  made  its  appearance  at  the  asylum 
building.  In  spite  of  the  most  careful  precautions,  case 
after  case  appeared,  until  twenty-four  employees  and  six 
inmates  contracted  the  disease.  The  epidemic  continued 
till  the  middle  of  Deceml)er.  One  attendant  and  one  in- 
mate died.  The  expert  sanitary  authorities  whom  we  con- 
sulted, after  thorough  and  repeated  examinations  of  our 
buildings  and  premises,  found  everything  in  irreproachable 
sanitary  condition,  and  could  suggest  no  additional  precau- 
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tions.  The  source  of  the  disease  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  communicated  remains  a  mystery.  The  bravery  and 
loyalty  of  our  oflBcers  and  employees  during  this  long  sick- 
ness deserves  the  most  profound  appreciation  and  gratitude. 
In  May,  five  cases  of  scarlet-fever  appeared  in  rapid  suc- 
cession at  the  boys'  dormitory.  These  children  were  isolated 
in  the  farm-house,  which  was  turned  into  a  temporary  hos- 
pital. All  the  cases  were  light,  and  all  quickly  recovered. 
The  prompt  removal  and  isolation  of  these  cases  undoubtedly 
prevented  a  more  serious  epidemic.  These  two  epidemics 
in  one  year,  strongly  emphasized  the  urgent  need  of  an  iso- 
lated hospital  building.  The  new  cases  admitted  and  the 
many  people  who  visit  the  children  are  liable  at  any  time  to 
bring  here  some  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  The  gen- 
eral health  of  our  inmates  has  been  as  good  as  usual. 

The  current  expenses  have  amounted  to  $61,891.48,  or 
$3.27  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  annexed  analyzed 
schedule  of  expenditures  shows  how  this  sum  has  been 
expended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.    FERNALD, 

Superintendent 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


AT 


MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED. 
For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1892. 


Meat,  69,397  pounds, |4,637  68 

Fish,  3,755  pounds 356  28 

Butter,  6,130  pounds, 1,289  32 

Rice  and  sago, 614  39 

Flour  and  meal, 1,989  40 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 792  00 

Fruit  and  berries 402  24 

Milk,  58,197  quarts, 2,791  80 

Sugar,  17,241  pounds, 770  33 

Tea,  224  pounds 78  40 

Coffee,  4,551  pounds 657  30 

Groceries, 1,078  88 

Gas, .  101  85 

Oil  and  turpentine, 355  92 

Coal, 4,841  73 

Provisions, 256  67 

Ice, 409  59 

Ilardvvare  and  crockery, 592  97 

Bedding  and  table  linen, 652  13 

Funiishings, 975  49 

Small  wares,  buttons,  thread,  etc., 719  49 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 7,562  01 

Wages  and  labor, 17,004  02 

Expenses  (juarterly  meetings,        ....                 .  17  50 

Travelling  expenses, 273  29 

Laundry 335  86 

Shop, 30  90 

Stationery,  blank  books,  etc., 485  33 

Postage, 119  28 

School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc., 566  78 

Tuning  and  reimiring  pianos, 30  00 
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Nurses,  medicines  and  extni  medical  attendance,         .  $1,569  90 

Water  tax 742  25 

Insurance,       .        .     * 533  03 

Constniction  and  repairs, 2,980  08 

Expresses  and  freight, 892  88 

Clothing  and  clothing  material, 2,062  08 

Sundries 195  12 

Stable,  grain,  hay,  etc., 1,376  81 

Wagons,  harnesses,  blankets,  etc., 160  04 

Stock, 338  00 

Tools, 222  10 

Fertilizer,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 400  78 

Telephone  rent, 1 19  58 

Rent  of  safe  (treasurer) 10  00 

•61,891  48 
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APPENDIX. 


ftommonbtalt^  of  Pa88ajc^nftttt&. 


1850. 

[ACT8,  Chap.  150.] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted.,  etc.j  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [Ap2)roved  x\pril  4^  1850. 


1851. 

RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth  -.provided, 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution, 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;    and  j^^ovided,  that  the 
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governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  State,  president  of  the 

senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  const!- 

tate  a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect 

said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 

regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 

the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided, 

further^  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 

thirty  idiotic   persons,  to   be  designated   by  the   governor ;    and 

provided y  further^  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 

children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 

shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 

of  the  inmates ;  and  provided^  farther^  that  the  members  of  the 

legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio^  visitors  of  the 

institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect' 

ing  the  same. 

Resolved^  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     [_ Approved  April  30^  1851. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  U  enacted,  etc.,  as  JoUows  : 

Sectiun  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-mindi'd  Youth,  shall  cease  and 
determine  on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years  :  provided,  that 
the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
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in  three  yeara ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  tnistees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.     This  -act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
lApproved  April  9,  1878. 


1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 


AN    ACT    oonoemiDg    the  Massachusetts    School    for    the 

Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enactedy  e/c,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  the  Feeble-minded 
shall  establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persous  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
in  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit, 
and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  eitlier  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  department, 
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other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commen- 
cing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for.  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 
oflBce  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  applicution,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial depaitment  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows  :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  o§  any  person  or  kindred 
hound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.     If  any  person  or  place 


♦  Repealed,  chapter  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the 
whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and 
salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months 
make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received 
and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three  months, 
also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution,  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  t\je  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 
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Skct.  11.  Said  oorporatioD  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  mucli 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
bad  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made, 
before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
Dext.     [^Approved  June  18 y  1886. 


1887. 

[Acts,  Chap.  123.] 

AS*  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
entitled.  An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enacted^  etCy  as  follows : 

Section  1 .  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty- five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  payments, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.     Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 

of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 

repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Aj)- 
proved  March  27,  1887. 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  additional  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution.  The 
amount  of  expenditure  authorized  in  this  resolve  is  to  purchase 
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land  with  a  view  of  establishiDg  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  in  another  locality,  and  erecting  thereon  at  some 
future  time  such  buildings  as  will  suitably  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  institution.     {^Approved  May  26 y  1887. 


1888. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  82.] 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  city 
of  Waltham  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded. 

Resolvedj  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  school  to  provide  for 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients :  provided^  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  may  be  expended  during  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety  ;  7>rovw/erf,  further ^  that  no  portion  of  the  sums  men- 
tioned in  this  resolve  shall  be  expended  until  plans  for  said  build- 
ings shall  have  been  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and 
until  the  land,  recently  purchased  in  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the 
use  of  said  school,  shall  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Common- 
wealth by  a  good  and  suflicient  deed,  and  free  from  all  encum- 
brances.    [^Approved y  May  22 ^  1888. 
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TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and 
return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 
or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None 
such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  sub- 
jects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  ditti- 
culties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will 
be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  tht^ 
institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of 
their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  scliool  well  provided  with  plain, 
strong  clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be 
renewed  by  the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their 
clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for 
thera,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  inav  not  be  easilv  torn. 
Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution. All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  fill 
NAME  of  the  owner  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the 
clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may 
be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts. 
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two  collars,  two  bats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses) ,  four  colored 
aprons,  two  white  aprons,  two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers, 
two  underwaists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six 
handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of 
rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak,  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverley. 

Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
superintendent, 

WALTER  E.    FERNALD,   M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

QroRUM.  —  The  presence   of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 

<luorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  tmstees. 

Al'ditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  this  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tation. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  sers*ants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  tlie  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 
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He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfally 
executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof ; 
providedj  however^  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If^improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  sball  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  tlie  institution  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

TtiBACCO. — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  other- 
wise, is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook 
stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railroads* 
Friends  of  children  may  visit  them  any  afternoon,  holidays  and 
Sundays  excepted. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund 
which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or 
material  therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladl}'  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  ta 
the  school,  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superin- 
tendent, if  notified. 
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Mabbaohubstts  School  for  the  Fbsble-mindbd, 
Boston,  Oct.  12,  1893. 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Oum,  Secretary  of  Slate, 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  forty-sixth  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the 
use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 


Yours  respectfully, 


W.  W.  SWAN, 

Secretary. 


TRUSTEES  FOR  1893-1894. 


Frealdent. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


Vlce-Preeldent. 
JOHN  CUMMINGS. 


Treasurer. 
RICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS. 


Secretary. 
W.  W.  SWAN. 


Auditors. 
GEORGE  G.  TARBELL.  I  CHARLES  F.  WYMAN. 


Trustees. 


JOHN  F.  ANDREW,       . 
FRANCIS  J.  BARNES,  . 
ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE, 
JOHN  CUMMINGS, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL,     . 
SAMUEL  ELIOT,     . 
SAMUEL  HOAR,      . 
JOHN  C.  MILNE,   . 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
GEORGE  G.  TARBELL, 
ERSKINE  WARDEN,      . 


Boston. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
Boston. 

WOBURN. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Concord. 

Fall  River. 

Brookline. 

Boston. 

Waltham. 


state  Board  of  Visitors,  ex-ofQcio. 

GOVERNOR,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE,   SPEAKER  OF  THE   HOUSE, 

CHAPLAINS   OF   BOTH  HOUSES, 

Anu  Msmbsbs  of  tue  Leqislatuue  during  the  Session. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1893-1894. 


Superintendent. 
WALTER  E.   FERNALD,  M.D. 

Matron. 
Miss  AUGUSTA  DAMRELL. 

Matron  of  Asylum  Department. 
Miss  ANNIE  WALLACE. 

Steward  and  Farmer. 
Mr.  JOHN   B.   HULL,  Jr. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Masbacmisktib  School  for  the  Feeble-mindbd, 
Waltmam ,  Oct.  12,  1893. 

To  (he  Corporaiion,  His  Excellency  the  Oouemor^  the  Legislature^  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Cliarity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1893. 

The  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  all  descriptions 
now  present  in  the  institution  is  420.  Of  these,  145  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  school  department ; 
53  are  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  custodial 
department ;  165  are  supported  by  cities  and  towns  in  the 
custodial  department;  29  are  private  pupils  supported  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  who  with  two  exceptions  pay  us 
only  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction ;  and  28 
are  beneficiaries  of  other  States,  paying,  according  to  the 
statute,  each  $300  per  year.  The  average  number  of  all 
descriptions  has  been  398.  The  number  in  the  school  depart- 
ment is  29  less  than  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  of  1892, 
but  is  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1891. 

In  February  last  a  necessary  reclassification  of  the  school 
was  made,  which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  about  50  children 
from  the  school  to  the  custodial  department.  They  were 
mostly  cases  that  had  been  long  in  the  school  and  were  too 
old  for  further  school  instruction,  but  for  whom  there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  proper  resting  place.  The  additional  income 
resulting  from  this  transfer  has  enabled  us  to  keep  up  the 
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repairs  of  the  establisbmeDt,  to  procure  a  full  stock  of  farm- 
ing implements  and  a  complete  outfit  of  tools  and  apparatus 
for  manual  training  department,  to  provide  ample  fire-escapes, 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  school-house  and  gymnasium  for 
a  storeroom,  and  even  to  build  a  small  carpenter  shop,  all 
charged  to  our  current  expenses,  without  increasing  the 
hitherto  average  cost  of  each  inmate.  The  vacancies  in  the 
school  department  were  becoming  necessary  for  the  admis- 
sion of  young  children  of  feeble  minds  that  have  a  claim  upon 
the  Commonwealth  for  education,  and  they  are  rapidly  fill- 
ing up.  It  was  said  in  our  report  a  year  ago  that  every 
child  of  feeble  mind  belongmg  to  this  State  capable  of 
benefit  from  school  instruction  that  had  applied  for  admission 
during  the  preceding  year  had  been  admitted  and  taken  care 
of  without  expense  to  the  parents  or  place  of  residence.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  year  just  past. 

Of  the  inmates  of  the  school  in  both  departments,  118 
are  females  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

We  have  received  from  the  Commonwealth  the  usual 
annual  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  instruction  and  sup- 
port of  pupils  in  the  school  department;  also  $10,188.38 
for  custodial  cases  supported  by  the  Commonwealth.  An 
appropriation  of  $8,000  was  granted  the  school  for  a  hospi- 
tal for  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  The  building  has 
been  contracted  for  within  the  appropriation,  and  will  be 
finished  and  ready  for  use  before  the  close  of  the  current 
year.  There  was  also  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  granted  by 
the  Legislature  for  the  construction  of  sewers  within  the 
grounds.  This  work  has  been  completed  within  the  appro- 
priation. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  have  amounted  to 
$66,035.64,  or  $3.18  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

Our  permanent  fund  has  been  increased  $5,000,  a  legacy 
by  the  will  of  the  late  T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham  of  Boston. 

With  the  exception  of  a  mild  epidemic  of  measles,  in 
which  there  was  not  a  fatal  case,  the  health  of  the  400  in- 
mates has  been  good. 

More  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded  persons 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  than  in  any  previous  year 
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in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  Four  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family,  many  of  whom  had  they  lived  at 
a  period  sixty  years  since  would  have  been  left  in  utter 
neglect,  and  many  of  whom  would  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse,  now  receive  from  a  generous  public  all  the  care  and 
all  the  essentials  of  life  that  humanity  can  command.  The 
trustees  ask  nothing  more  than  is  now  freely  given  them  on 
behalf  of  the  four  hundred  persons  that  have  been  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  But  there  are  more  than  3,000  feeble- 
minded persons  in  the  State,  and  our  dormitories  are  full. 

Never  before  has  the  school  been  in  such  perfect  working 
condition  as  now.  And  this  may  be  said  of  all  the  depart- 
ments in  detail.  More  progress  has  been  made  in  the  school 
proper  than  ever  before.  Never  before  has  such  advance 
been  made  in  manual  training.  Never  has  there  been  such 
success  in  the  habit  training  of  those  of  low  intelligence. 
We  have  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  matrons,  and 
attendants,  working  in  harmony.  The  school  is  a  perfected 
whole.  For  this  condition  of  affairs  the  trustees,  the  cor- 
poration and  the  community  are  indebted  to  the  ceaseless 
labors  of  Dr.  Fernald,  our  superintendent.  Little  is  left 
for  the  trustees  to  do.  They  now  rarely  suggest,  but  rather 
follow  suggestions,  or  authorize  a  course  suggested.  The 
superintendent  is  the  master  spirit  of  the  institution,  and  is 
unsurpassed  in  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  to  deal  with 
feeble-minded  persons  of  every  grade,  singly  and  en  masse. 
Nothing  of  importance,  however,  is  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  trustees.  All  admissions  and  discharges 
are  reported  and  considered  by  name,  and  much  time  is 
spent  at  the  meetings  and  elsewhere  in  investigating  cases 
where  there  is  dispute  between  parties  obtaining  and  seeking 
commitment  and  parties  opposing  the  same  or  seeking  dis- 
cbarge of  inmates. 

The  property  at  South  Boston  remains  unsold.  The  trus- 
tees, however,  have  contidence  that  eventually  it  will  be  sold 
for  a  sum  sufficient  to  discbarge  the  debt  incurred  in  build- 
ing the  girls'  dormitory. 

An  account  more  in  detail  of  the  work  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  past  year  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  superintendent. 
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The  trustees  take  this  occasion  of  making  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  long  and  faithful  services  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I. 
U.  Barbour 9  late  the  steward  and  matron  of  the  school,  who 
resigned  their  positions  on  the  1st  of  February  of  this  year. 

JOHN  F.  ANDREW, 
FRANCIS  J.   BARNES, 
ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE, 
JOHN  CUMMINGS, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
JOHN  C.  MILNE, 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 
ERSKINE  WARDEN, 

Trustees. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Pebble-minded, 
Waltham,  Oct.  12,  1893. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report,  presenting 
statistics  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1893. 


Movement  of  Population. 


Totals. 


Nnniber  present  Sept.  30, 1892, 

Admitted  during  the  year, 

Whole  number  present  during  the  year, 

Discharged  during  the  year,  . 

Died  during  the  year,      .... 

Nomber  present  Sept.  30,  1893, 

Average  number  present  during  the  year, 

School  cases  admitted  during  the  year,  . 

Custodial  eases  admitted  during  the  year. 

Private  pupils  now  present,    . 

School  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  . 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State, 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns, 

Beneticiaries  of  other  New  England  States,  . 


229 
61 

290 

36 

8 

246 

236 
39 
22 
21 
99 
24 
86 
16 


169 
40 

209 

29 

6 

174 

162 
24 
16 
8 
46 
29 
79 
12 


398 

101 

499 

65 

14 

420 

398 

63 

38 

29 

145 

53 

165 

28 


The  applications  for  admission  numbered  190,  —  a  larger 
number  than  in  any  previous  year. 

We  have  been  able  to  accept  the  application  of  every  child 
of  the  school  age  and  grade,  every  young  custodial  case  m\d 
«very  adult  female.  We  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  or 
<lecline  the  application  of  quite  a  number  of  adult  male  cases, 
some  of  them  epileptics.  Of  the  101  admissions  63  were 
of  the  school  age  and  grade,  and  were  received  in  the  school 
department.  Some  of  these  children  have  already  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  school  discipline  and  training.     There  were 
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15  boys  and  22  girls  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Among 
the  cases  admitted  in  the  custodial  department  were  37  with 
untidy  habits,  15  were  epileptic,  12  were  partially  paralyzed, 
6  were  unable  to  feed  themselves  and  almost  entirely  helpless, 
and  2  were  totally  blind.  One  of  the  females  had  borne  1 
and  another  4  illegitimate  children. 

Of  the  65  discharges,  45  were  kept  at  home  by  parents  or 
friends  for  various  reasons,  7  were  removed  by  order  of  over- 
seers of  poor,  8  were  insane,  4  Rhode  Island  beneficiaries 
were  removed  by  the  State  authorities  to  make  room  for 
other  cases  and  1  was  transferred  to  the  State  Almshouse. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  8  of  our  pupils  so 
improved  and  developed  that  they  remained  at  home  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools.  Seven  of  the  cases  discharged  were 
kept  at  home  to  work.  One  young  man  has  been  steadily 
at  work  in  his  father's  factory  for  nearly  a  year  and  is 
<*  doing  a  man's  work."  Another  has  obtained  a  good  situa- 
tion on  a  farm,  where  be  is  earning  fair  wages.  Another  is 
at  work  in  a  cotton  mill  in  Fall  River.  Another  works  every 
day  with  his  father,  who  is  a  carpenter.  Three  young  women 
who  have  been  in  our  school  and  training  department  since 
childhood  have  been  kept  at  home  to  assist  with  the  domestic 
work.  Of  course  these  are  exceptional  cases,  but  they  illus- 
trate the  practical  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
school. 

The  general  health  of  our  inmates  has  been  unusually  good. 
It  is  a  fact  approvingly  noted  by  parents  and  friends  that 
nearly  every  child  admitted  becomes  stronger  and  more 
robust  than  he  has  ever  been  before.  Each  year  in  the 
custodial  department  we  receive  a  certain  number  of  feeble 
children,  sickly  and  puny  from  birth,  predestined  to  a  short 
life  of  misery  and  suffering,  who  come  to  us  only  to  be  ten- 
derly nursed  and  cared  for  until  death  mercifully  comes  to 
tl^ir  relief. 

Tburing  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  we  were  vis- 
ited by  an  epidemic  of  measles.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  the 
children  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  but  it  was  of  mild 
type  and  fortunately  every  case  recovered. 

Of  the  14  deaths  during  the  year,  6  were  from  consumption, 
2  from  epilepsy,  2  from  acute  pneumonia,  2  from  marasmus, 
and  1  each  from  heart  disease  and  acute  bronchitis. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  we  had  under  care  and  training 
a  total  of  420  inmates.     This  number  represents  the  total 
present  capacity  of  the  institution.     Hereafter  we  can  admit 
new  cases  only  as  vacancies  are  made  by  the  discharge  or 
death  of  pupils  now  present.     The  census  of  1890  shows 
that  there  are  more  than  3,000  feeble-minded  persons  in  this 
State.     It  is  probable  that  for  the  next  few  years  applica- 
tions for  admission  will  be  as  numerous  and  insistent  as  for 
several  years  past.     If  the  benefits  of  the  school  instruction 
and  training  are  to  be  extended  to  any  considerable  number 
of  future  applicants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
discharge  of  some  of  the  cases  who  are  beyond  the  school 
age  and  who  can  be  safely  and  properly  cared  for  elsewhere. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  school,  when  only  young,  teachable 
pupils   were   received,  it   was   expected   that  nearly  every 
case  would   be   returned   to  home   and    friends  when  the 
period  of  school  life  was  past.     This  arrangement  provided 
for  the  admission  of  a  certain  proportion  of  new  cases  each 
year.     Even  then  it  often  occurred  that  boys  and  girls  who 
had  received  all  the  instruction  the  school  had  to  offer  had 
no  suitable  home,  or  friends  willing  or  able  to  receive  them. 
The  addition  of  the  custodial  department  introduced  a  class 
of  cases  who  are  likely  to  continue  under  public  charge  as 
long  as  they  live.     The  families  once  relieved  of  the  care  of 
an  untidy,  noisy,  destructive  or  helpless  idiot  are  seldom 
willing  to  take  up  the  burden  again,  even  if  they  are  able  to 
do  80.     Many  of  the  custodial  cases  who  were  little  children 
when  admitted  are  now  grown  men  and  women. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  of  the  420  inmates  at 
the  close  of  the  year :  — 


From  5  to  10, 
10  to  15, 
15  to  20, 
20  to  30, 
80  to  40, 

Over  40, 

Totals,    . 


Males. 


1 

38 
83 
78 
35 
6 
5 


246 


Females. 


1 
18 

87 
51 
49 
15 
3 


174 


Totals. 


2 

56 

120 

129 

84 

21 

8 


420 
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It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  118  females  and  124  males 
over  fifteen  years  of  age.  Every  one  of  these  females 
should  be  retained  in  the  institution,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Many  of  these  adult  male  cases  have  acquired  com- 
paratively orderly  and  quiet  habits,  and  some  of  them  are 
capable  of  doing  considerable  simple  manual  labor  under 
proper  direction  and  oversight.  They  are  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive much  further  benefit  from  the  special  training  afforded 
by  this  institution.  In  the  absence  of  present  provision  for 
all  of  the  feeble-minded  of  the  State,  I  would  recommend 
that  as  it  becomes  necessary  some  of  these  adult  male 
cases  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  their  friends  or  the 
town  authorities,  in  order  to  make  room  for  younger  cases 
who  should  have  an  opportunity  to  share  the  benefit  of 
the  school  training  and  instruction.  If  this  policy  is  not 
adopted  the  institution  will  be  in  danger  of  practically  be- 
coming a  receptacle  for  unimprovable  adults  instead  of  a 
school  receiving  successive  groups  of  young  and  improvable 
children  for  training  and  instruction.  Whatever  policy  is 
adopted,  within  a  few  years  we  shall  need  a  separate  build- 
ing for  the  accommodation  of  these  adult  male  custodial 
cases.  Our  plant  was  arranged  with  especial  reference  to 
future  enlargements,  and  a  building  capable  of  caring  for  75 
to  100  cases  could  be  added  to  our  present  group  without 
extension  of  our  present  facilities  in  the  way  of  cookings 
heating  and  lighting. 

The  school  work  has  been  uninterruptedly  carried  on 
upon  the  lines  specified  in  detail  in  the  last  annual  report.* 
The  system  of  graded  class  exercises,  for  the  majority  of 
our  pupils,  has  more  than  fulfilled  our  expectations.  The 
pupils  have  never  been  more  attentive  and  ambitious  and 
have  never  made  more  substantial  progress.  The  work  of 
some  of  the  classes  in  reading  and  penmanship  would  do 
credit  to  any  public  school.  We  have  seen  especially  good 
results  from  the  systematic  brain  and  muscle  discipline  re- 
sulting from  the  manual  training  exercises.  The  patience, 
zeal  and  tact,  so  uniformly  shown  by  the  teachers,  deserves 
the  warmest  commendation.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  note  the 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  parents  of  these  pupils  are  very 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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appreciative  and  grateful  for  the  improvement  shown  by 
their  children. 

The  practical  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  and  manual 
training  drill  in  the  schools  has  been  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  application  of  the  trained  minds  and  muscles  of  these 
school-boys  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  The  boy  who 
has  been  taught  to  quickly  and  accurately  distinguish  slight 
differences  in  color,  form,  size  and  number,  and  to  ac- 
curately mark  off  a  board  into  inches,  or  to  saw  and  plane 
exactly  on  a  given  line,  can  be  easily  taught  to  distinguish 
weeds  from  onions,  and  to  destroy  the  one  and  spare  the 
other.  Previous  to  this  year  we  have  never  had  a  boy  who 
could  be  trusted  to  plant  potatoes,  corn,  or  any  other  seed. 
The  seeds  would  be  dropped  irregularly  and  in  the  wrong 
places ;  but  this  year  a  squad  of  rather  small  boys,  whose 
eyes  and  fingers  had  been  very  thoroughly  disciplined  in  the 
kindergarten  and  manual  training,  were  detailed  to  do  the 
planting.  These  boys  proudly  planted  row  after  row,  plac- 
ing the  seeds  with  the  greatest  precision,  fully  as  well  as 
the  most  careful  man  could  have  done  it.  They  have  done 
equally  well  with  the  hoeing  and  harvesting  of  the  various 
crops. 

The  cultivation  of  the  twenty  acres  of  land  under  the 
plough  and  the  care  of  the  fifteen  cows  and  nine  horses  have 
been  done  by  our  boys,  assisted  and  directed  by  only  two 
paid  farm  hands.  All  the  milk  produced  and  all  the  vege- 
tables raised  are  consumed  by  the  inmates  and  employees. 
These  food  supplies  actually  produced  by  the  labor  of  our 
inmates  are  sent  directly  to  our  tables,  without  expense  for 
transportation,  marketing,  or  middleman's  profit,  and  take 
the  place  of  food  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  pur- 
chased at  market  prices.  Our  herd  of  cows  has  supplied 
about  one-third  of  the  large  quantity  of  milk  consumed  by 
the  family  of  nearly  five  hundred  people.  The  garden  has 
furnished  all  the  fresh  vegetables  that  could  be  used,  and 
we  have  a  stock  of  winter  vegetables  suflScient  to  last  until 
late  in  the  spring. 

The  current  expenses  have  amounted  to  $66,035.64,  or 
$3.18  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  schedule  of  expendi- 
tures shows  in  detail  how  this  sura  has  been  expended.    The 
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reduced  per  capita  cost  is  largely  due  to  the  utilization  of 
the  food  products  from  the  farm  and  garden,  supplied  at  very 
small  actual  expense.  During  this  year  the  farm  has  been 
thoroughly  equipped  with  wagons,  tools  and  farming  imple- 
ments. A  substantial  and  convenient  frame  carpenter's 
shop  has  been  built,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  less  than  $600. 
A  large  brick  closet  for  the  storage  of  school  apparatus  has 
been  added  to  the  gymnasium  building,  at  a  cost  of  $565.15. 
Four  iron  fire-escapes  have  been  added  to  the  asylum  build- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  $375.  Hitherto  we  have  had  no  suitable 
place  for  winter  storage  of  vegetables,  but  the  excavation 
has  been  made  and  materials  purchased  for  the  construction 
of  a  large  underground  root  cellar,  which  will  be  ready  for 
use  within  a  few  weeks.  The  expense  of  these  and  other 
minor  additions  to  our  plant  has  been  charged  to  current 
expense  account.  The  institution  is  now  very  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  necessary  tools,  machinery  and  other 
appliances  for  economically  and  efficiently  carrying  on  the 
work  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  our  inmates. 

The  construction  of  a  sewer  to  connect  the  institution 
grounds  with  the  VValtham  division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  System,  for  which  purpose  an  appropriation  was 
granted  to  the  city  of  Waltham  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  has  been  under  way  all  summer  and  will  prob- 
ably be  ready  for  use  within  a  few  weeks.  The  completion 
of  this  sewer  will  do  away  with  the  disposal  of  sewage  on 
our  own  grounds. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  $1,000  for  the  construction 
of  connections  between  the  present  sewers  on  our  grounds 
and  the  new  branch  of  the  city  sewer.  This  work  involved 
the  laying  of  1,564  feet  of  six  and  eight  inch  pipe  and  is  now 
completed,  ready  for  use.  The  trenching  and  filling  for  this 
sewer  was  done  entirely  by  the  labor  of  our  large  boys.  If 
this  work  had  been  done  by  paid  labor,  it  would  have  cost 
at  least  $350.  The  total  cost  of  this  work  was  well  within 
the  special  appropriation. 

The  Legislature  also  appropriated  $8,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  detached  hospital  building  especially  for  the  isola- 
tion and  treatment  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 
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Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
within  the  limit  of  the  sum   appropriated.     This   hospital 
will  be  of  brick  and  stone,  one  story  in  height,  with  two 
small  wards,  nurse's  room  and  toilet  room.    This  building  is 
now  being  constructed  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.    We  shall  then  be  able  to  promptly 
qaarantine    any    case   of  contagious    or  infectious    disease 
which  may  appear  among  our  inmates.     It  will  also  provide 
us  with  much-needed  facilities  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
eases  of  acute  illness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.   FERNALD, 

Superintendent, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


AT 


MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED, 
For  the  Year  Ending  Sept.  30,  1893. 


Meat,  62,234  pounds, $4,498  00 

Fish,  4,983  pounds, 386  46 

Butter,  7,161  pounds 1,684  28 

Rice  and  sago, 414  66 

Flour  and  meal, 2^45  29 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 886  26 

Fruit  and  ben-ies, 463  93 

Milk,  75,650  quarts, 3,579  66 

Sugar.  28,770  pounds, 1,219  14 

Tea,  651  pounds, 226  80 

Coffee,  2,629  pounds, 417  88 

Groceries, 920  18 

Electric  supplies,  lamps,  etc., 134  1 1 

Oil  and  turpentine, 127  59 

Coal 4,455  88 

Provisions, 64  90 

Ice, 359  22 

Hardware  and  crockery, 798  57 

Bedding  and  table  linen, 500  30 

Furnishings, 766  87 

Small  wares,  buttons,  thread,  etc., 422  70 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 7,157  61 

Wages  and  labor, 18.059  53 

Expenses  of  quarterly  meetings, 24  50 

Travelling  expenses, 118  66 

Laundry, 667  26 

Shop 160  50 

Stationery,  blank  books,  etc., 493  82 

Postjige, 143  00 

School  material,  books  and  papers, 277  00 
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World's  Fair  exhibit, $100  00 

Kntertainments,  holidays,  etc., 115  64 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos, 21  00 

Nursing,  medicines  and  extra  medical  attendance,       .        .  551  01 

Water  tax, 862  34 

Insurance, 146  60 

Constiniction,  improvements  and  repairs,     ....  5,768  16 

Express  and  freight, 321  71 

Clothing  and  clothing  material, 2,401  69 

Sundries, 147  41 

Stable:  grain,  hay,  etc., 1,572  76 

Wagons,  harnesses,  and  blankets, 1,038  95 

Stock, 95  00 

Tools 114  55 

Fertilizer,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 442  98 

Telephone  rent, .  158  40 

Rent  of  safe  (treasurer), 10  00 

f66,035  64 
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Appendix  A. 


The  classification  of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  training 
and  instruction  followed  are  set  forth  at  length  in  a  portion 
of  the  Superintendent's  report  for  the  year  1892,  here  re- 
printed :  — 

We  have  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  of  the  new 
institution  buildings.  The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  depart- 
ments greatly  facilitates  the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates, 
and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  consideration  of  indi- 
vidual wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution  where 
the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now 
arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows :  At  the  girib' 
dormitory  are  all  the  girls  of  the  school  grade ;  at  the  boys' 
dormitory  are  the  boys  in  the  school  department  and  the  better 
class  of  the  custodial  boys  ;  at  the  farm-house  are  the  large  boys  or 
men  who  are  employed  on  the  farm  and  with  the  outside  work ;  at 
the  asylum  are  the  younger  custodial  boys,  the  custodial  females 
of  all  ages  and  the  working  force  of  grown  women.  Each  of 
these  departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the 
building  and  devotes  ber  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department. 
Thus  we  have  divided  our  institution  into  four  comparatively 
small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs  and  all 
under  the  same  general  management.  This  plan  retains  all  the 
benefits  of  a  small  institution  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages 
of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the 
school-rooms  than  ever  before.  In  trving  to  secure  to  each  child 
the  greatest  improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
rearrange  and  modify  our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one 
way  the  increased  number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we 
are  now  able  to  so  classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work 
has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching 
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necessary  when  we  bad  a  smaller  number.  Tbere  are  distinct 
advantages  to  tbe  child  in  placing  bim  in  a  group  of  children  with 
capacities  and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mis- 
takes of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry. 
The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is 
able  to  retain  tbe  attention  of  tbe  whole  class.  Our  school  chil- 
dren are  separated  into  six  well-defined  grades,  classified  much 
as  are  the  children  in  tbe  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools. 
There  is  a  regular  progression  from  tbe  lower  to  the  higher  grades, 
and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No 
pupil  is  in  the  school-room  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physi- 
cal drill  and  outdoor  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and 
variety.  Judging  from  tbe  results  obtained  this  year,  this  class 
work  will  greatly  increase  the  possibilities  of  our  school  training. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the 
natural  limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says  :  ^^  Education 
can  only  develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to 
form  a  being  into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by 
tbe  endowments  it  originally  received  at  the  band  of  nature." 
We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental 
defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much 
development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble 
power  of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  de- 
fective judgment.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dor- 
mant faculties  by  forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready- 
made  knowledge.  Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  prac- 
tical. Tbe  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe, 
to  remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  tbe  fullest  extent  the 
varied  and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  modern  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for 
normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a 
prominent. feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  ob- 
jects, models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illus- 
tration and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We 
have  for  tbe  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly 
two  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and 
other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  our  manual  training  department 
was  thoroughly  reorganized.  The  training  room  was  equipped 
with  a  first-class  outfit  of  tools  and  benches.  Three  of  our  teach- 
ers prepared  themselves    for   this  work  by  attending  a  normal 
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•coarse  at  the  North  Bennet  Street  InduBtrial  School.    The  boys 
were  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these  classes  have  received 
systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year.     The  teach- 
-ers  and  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
the  results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.     The  boy 
who  begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  de- 
liberate, reason  and  conclude.     He   becomes  familiar  with   the 
properties  of  wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.      He  acquires  definite, 
accurate  control  of  his  muscles.     We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to 
make  skilled  artisans  of  our  pupils.     The  value  of  the  finished 
work  is  a  secondary  consideration.    The  mental  discipline  secured 
by  the  accurate  doing  is  the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  train- 
ing. As  a  rule  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies. 
Their  muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their 
4iwkward  and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally 
follows  as  a  direct  result  of  increased  physical  development. 
The  military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all 
of  our  classes  in  physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or 
■Swedish  plan  of  educational  gymnastics.  This  system,  as  mod- 
ified for  our  use,  means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  care- 
fully planned  movements  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the 
<;ommand  of  the  instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive, 
he  must  quickly  hear  and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  ex- 
ecute the  command.     It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  varied  routine  work  of  a  large  institution  affords  a  variety 
of  occupations  where  the  inmates  can  be  employed  with  great 
benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution. 
This  practical  industrial  training  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
•education  of  our  pupils.  They  are  much  happier  and  better  off 
in  every  respect  when  they  know  they  are  doing  some  useful  work. 
I  hardly  know  how  we  would  control  and  manage  some  of  our 
larger  boys  and  girls  if  their  surplus  energies  were  not  worked  off 
by  a  reasonable  amount  of  manual  labor. 

Certain  daily  duties  are  as8is:ned  to  each  boy  and  o;irl,  and  these 
duties  are  often  changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different 
kinds  of  work.  The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and 
garden  work.  This  year  they  have  picked  hundreds  of  loads  of 
stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking. 
They  do  all  the  harrowing  aud  cultivating.  One  of  them  has,  day 
after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and  held  the  plough  at  the  same 
time.  They  did  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in 
our  large  garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  sup- 
plies between  the  different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two 
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boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One 
boy  devotes  all  his  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we 
could  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps^ 
serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  four  hundred  inmates 
are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys.  They  do  all 
of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for  the  school. 
The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  buildings  where 
they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laundry  they 
learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  the  sew- 
ing, mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the 
children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Re- 
lays of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing-machines  busy  from 
morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep 
her  own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,, 
make  beds,  wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The 
older  girls  and  women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the 
feeble  and  helpless  children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for 
children  is  relatively  quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal 
women.  A  newly  admitted  child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by 
some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  "  my  baby  "  is  often  quite  touching.  This  respon- 
sibility wonderfully  helps  in  keeping  this  uneasy  class  happy  and 
contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we  could  not 
well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children  in 
our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of 
paid  attendants. 
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Appendix  B. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE 

FEEBLE-MINDED. 


By    WALTER   E.   FERNALD,  M.D. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  Prooeedinge  of  the  Twentieth  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  held  at  Chicago,  June,  1893.] 


The  first  recorded  attempt  to  educate  an  idiot  was  made  about 
the  year  1800,  by  Itard,  the  celebrated  physician-in-chief  to  the 
National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris,  upon  a  boy 
found  wild  in  a  forest  in  the  centre  of  France,  and  known  as  the 
''  savage  of  Aveyron."  "  This  boy  could  not  speak  any  human 
tongue,  and  was  devoid  of  all  understanding  and  knowledge." 
Believing  him  to  be  a  savage,  for  five  years  Itard  endeavored  with 
great  skill  and  perseverance  to  develop  at  the  same  time  the 
intelligence  of  his  pupil  and  the  theories  of  the  materialistic 
school  of  philosophy.  Itard  finally  became  convinced  that  this 
boy  was  an  idiot,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  educate  him. 

In  the  year  1818,  and  for  a  few  years  afterward,  several  idiotic 
children  were  received  and  given  instruction  at  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  and  a  fair  degree  of 
improvement  in  physical  condition,  habits  and  speech  was  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  year  1828  Dr.  Ferret,  physician  at  the  Bic^tre  in  Paris, 
attempted  to  teach  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  idiots  who  were 
confined  in  this  hospital  to  read  and  write  and  to  train  them  to 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  order.     In  1831  Dr.  Fabret  attempted 
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the  same  work  at  the  Salpetriere;  and  in  1833  Dr.  Voisin  opened 
his  private  school  for  idiots  in  Paris.  None  of  these  attempts 
was  saccessful  enough  to  insure  its  continuance. 

In  1837  Dr.  E.  Seguin,  a  pupil  of  Itard  and  Esquirol,  began 
the  private  instruction  of  idiots  at  his  own  expense.  In  1842  he 
was  made  the  instructor  of  the  school  at  the  Bicetre,  which  had 
been  reopened  by  Dr.  Voisin  in  1839.  Dr.  Seguin  remained  at 
the  Bicetre  only  one  year,  retiring  to  continue  the  work  in  his 
private  school  in  the  Hospice  des  Incurables.  After  seven  yeai*8 
of  patient  work  and  experiments  and  the  publication  of  two  or 
three  pamphlets  describing  the  work,  a  committee  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1844  examined  critically  and 
thoroughly  his  methods  of  training  and  educating  idiot  children, 
and  reported  to  the  Academy,  giving  it  the  highest  commendation 
and  declaring  that,  up  to  the  time  he  commenced  his  labors  in 
1837,  idiots  could  not  be  educated  by  any  means  previously 
known  or  practised,  but  that  he  had  solved  the  problem.  His 
work  thus  approved  by  the  highest  authority,  Dr.  Seguin  con- 
tinned  his  private  school  in  Paris  until  the  Revolution  in  1848, 
when  he  came  to  America,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing schools  for  idiots  in  various  States. 

In  1846  Dr.  Seguin  published  his  classical  and  comprehensive 
*'  Treatise  on  Idiocy,"  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  and 
has  continued  to  be  the  standard  text-book  for  all  interested  in 
the  education  of  idiots  up  to  the  present  time.  His  elaborate 
system  of  teaching  and  training  idiots  consisted  in  the  careful 
^^  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  physiology,  through  physiologi- 
cal means  and  instruments,  to  the  development  of  the  dynamic, 
perceptive,  reflective  and  spontaneous  functions  of  youth."  This 
physiological  education  of  defective  brains,  as  a  result  of  system- 
atic training  of  the  special  senses,  the  functions  and  the  muscular 
system,  was  looked  upon  as  a  visionary  theory,  but  has  been 
verified  and  confirmed  by  modern  experiments  and  researches  in 
physiological  psychology. 

Dr.  Seguin's  school  was  visited  b}''  scientists  and  philanthropists 
from  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  his  methods 
bearing  the  test  of  experience,  other  schools  were  soon  estab- 
lished in  other  countries,  based  upon  these  methods. 

In  1842  Dr.  Guggcnbuhl  established  a  school  upon  the  slope 
of  the  Abendenberg  in  Switzerland,  for  the  care  and  training  of 
cretins,  so  many  of  whom  are  found  in  the  dark,  damp  valleys  of 
the  Alps.  This  school  was  very  successful  in  its  results,  and 
attracted  much  attention  throughout  Europe.  At  Berlin,  in  1842, 
a  school  for  the  instruction  of  idiots  was  opened  by  Dr.  Saegert. 
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In  England  the  pablication  of  the  resalts  of  the  work  of  Dre* 
Seguin,  Gnggeobahl  and  Saegert,  and  the  efforts  of  Drs.  Con- 
Qolij  and  Reed,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  private  school  at 
fiath  in  1846,  and  later  to  the  finely  appointed  establishments  at 
Colchester  and  Earlswood. 

The  published  description  of  the  methods  and  results  of  these 
European  schools  attracted  much  interest  and  attention  in  America. 
In  this  country  the  necessity  and  humanity  of  caring  for  and  scien- 
tifically treating  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind  had 
become  the  policy  of  many  of  our  most  progressive  States.  The 
class  of  helpless  and  neglected  idiots  who  had  no  homes  as  a 
role  were  cared  for  in  jails  and  poorhouses.  A  few  idiots  who 
had  been  received  at  the  special  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind  showed  considerable  improvement  after  a  period  of 
training.  Other  cases  who  were  especially  troublesome  had  been 
sent  to  the  insane  hospitals,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  habits 
and  behavior  of  this  class  could  be  changed  very  much  for  the 
better.  In  their  reports  for  1845  Drs.  Woodward  and  Brigham, 
snperintendents  of  the  State  Insane  Hospitals  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  respectively,  urged  the  necessity  of  making  public 
provision  for  the  education  of  idiots  in  those  States.  On  the  Idth 
of  January,  1846,  Dr.  F.  P.  Backus,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Senate,  made  the  first  step  toward  any  legislative  action  in  this 
country  in  behalf  of  idiots,  by  moving  that  the  portion  of  the  last 
State  census  relating  to  idiots  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
medical  societies,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  On  the  following 
day  he  made  an  able  report,  giving  the  number  of  idiots  in  the 
State,  a  brief  history  of  the  European  schools,  with  a  description 
of  their  methods  and  results,  and  showed  conclusively  that  schools 
for  idiots  were  a  want  of  the  age.  On  the  25th  of  March  follow- 
ing he  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum  for  idiots.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  Assembly. 

In  Massachusetts,  on  the  23d  of  January  in  the  same  year, 
1846,  Judge  Byington,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, moved  an  order  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  '^  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  idiots  in  the  Commonwealth,  to 
ascertain  their  number,  and  whether  anything  can  be  done  for 
their  relief."  This  order  was  passed,  and,  as  a  result,  a  board  of 
three  commissioners  was  appointed,  of  which  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe 
was  chairman.  This  commission  made  a  report  in  part  in  1847, 
which  included  a  letter  from  Hon.  G  S.  Sumner,  in  which  he 
described  in  glowing  terms  the  methods  and  results  of  the  school 
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of  Dr.  Seguin  in  Paris.  In  March,  1848,  the  commission  made  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  report,  with  statistical  tables  and  minute 
details,  and  recommended  the  opening  of  an  experimental  school. 
This  report  was  widely  circulated  and  read  throughout  America 
and  Europe,  and  furnishes  to-day  the  basis  of  cyclopedic  litera- 
ture on  this  topic. 

By  a  resolve  passed  on  the  8th  of  May,  1848,  the  legislature 
appropriated  $2,500  annually  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
experimental  school,  with  the  proviso  that  ten  indigent  idiots  from 
different  parts  of  the  State  should  be  selected  for  instruction. 
This  act  founded  the  first  State  institution  in  America.  The  first 
pupil  was  received  on  the  1st  of  October,  1848.  The  direction  of 
the  school  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Howe  and  for  several  years 
was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Perkius  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  he  was  the  director.  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  an  able 
instructor,  was  engaged  as  teacher,  and  went  to  Europe  to  study 
the  methods  of  the  foreign  schools.  The  school  was  considered 
so  successful  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  legislature  doubled 
the  annual  appropriation,  and  by  incorporation  converted  the  ex- 
perimental school  into  a  permanent  one  under  the  name  of  '^  The 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth." 

Two  months  after  the  legislature  had  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  School,  a  private  school  was  opened 
at  Barre,  Mass.,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  the  first  pupil  being  re- 
ceived in  July,  1848.  In  the  modest  announcement  of  the  project 
Dr.  Wilbur  says,  ''  This  institution  is  designed  for  the  education 
and  management  of  all  children  who  by  reason  of  mental  infirmity 
are  not  fit  subjects  for  ordinary  school  instruction."  The  school 
was  organized  on  the  family,  plan.  The  pupils  all  sat  at  the  same 
table  with  the  principal,  and  were  constantly  under  the  super- 
vision of  some  member  of  the  family  in  the  hours  of  recreation 
and  rest  as  well  as  of  training.  This  private  school  has  been  con- 
tinued on  the  same  plan,  and  has  been  very  successful  and  pros- 
perous under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Wilbur  and  that  of  his 
able  successor,  the  late  Dr.  George  Brown. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  legislative  attempt  defeated  in 
1846  was  renewed  in  1847,  and  this  bill  also  passed  the  Senate,  to 
be  again  defeated  in  the  Assembly.  The  necessity  for  action  was 
urged  in  the  governor's  annual  messages  in  the  years  1848,  1850 
and  1851.  Finally,  in  July,  1851,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating 
$6,000  annually  for  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an 
experimental  school  for  idiots.  A  suitable  building,  near  Albany, 
was  rented  and  the  school  opened  in  October,  1851.  The  trustees 
selected  for  superintendent  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  who  had  so  success- 
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folly  organized  and  conducted  the  private  school  at  Barre,  Mass., 
for  more  than  three  years  previously.  In  the  first  annual  report 
o(  the  trustees,  published  in  1851,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
proposed  school  were  summed  up  as  follows :  — 

We  do  not  propose  to  create  or  supply  faculties  absolutely  wanting; 
nor  to  bring  all  grades  of  idiocy  to  the  same  standard  of  development 
or  discipline ;  nor  to  make  them  all  capable  of  sustaining  creditably  all 
the  relations  of  a  social  and  moral  life ;  but  rather  to  give  to  dormant 
faculties  the  greatest  possible  development,  and  to  apply  these  awakened 
faculties  to  a  useful  purpose  under  the  control  of  an  aroused  and  disci- 
plined will.  At  the  base  of  all  om*  effbiis  lies  the  principle  that,  as  a 
rale,  none  of  the  faculties  are  absolutely  wanting,  but  dormant,  unde* 
Teloped  and  imperfect. 

This  school  attracted  much  attention  from  educators  and  others, 
and  was  frequently  and  critically  inspected  by  the  members  of  the 
legislature  and  other  State  oflScials.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1853^ 
the  legislature  authorized  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  The  citi- 
zens of  Syracuse  donated  the  land,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the 
first  structure  in  this  country  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
caring  for  and  training  idiots  was  laid  Sept.  8,  1854.  The  school 
at  Syracuse  continued  under  Dr.  Wilbur's  direction  until  his  death 
in  1883.  In  this  school  the  physiological  method  of  education 
has  been  most  thoroughly  and  scientifically  carried  out,  and  a 
high  degree  of  success  attained. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  third  State  to  take  up  the  work.  In  the 
winter  of  1852  a  private  school  for  idiots  was  opened  in  German- 
town,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  the  first  teacher  in  the  school  at 
South  Boston.  This  school  was  incorporated  April  7,  1853,  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Children.  The  first  money  received*  for  its  support  was  raised  by 
private  subscription,  and  the  State  contributed  an  equal  sum.  In 
1855  the  present  site  at  Elwyn  was  secured,  and  the  foundations 
laid  for  the  present  magnificent  institution  village  with  nearly  a 
thousand  inmates. 

The  Ohio  Institution  at  Columbus  was  established  April  17, 
1857,  and  pupils  were  received  the  same  year.  The  State  of  Ohio 
has  from  the  beginning  provided  for  her  feeble-minded  children 
on  a  more  liberal  and  generous  scale  than  any  other  State.  The 
Columbus  Institution,  with  its  substantial  buildings  and  splendid 
equipment,  its  admirably  conducted  school  and  industrial  depart- 
ments, has  been  made  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  world 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  this  special  class. 

In  Connecticut,  in  1855,  a  State  commission  was  appointed  to 
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investigate  the  conditions  of  the  idiotic  population,  and  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  making  suitable  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  this  class.  The  report  of  this  commission  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles  at  Lake- 
viile,  in  1858,  under  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight. 
This  school,  although  aided  by  the  State,  has  been  largely  sup- 
ported by  private  benevolence  and  payments  from  private  pupils. 

The  Kentucky  institution,  at  Frankfort,  was  opened  in  1860. 
For  many  years  previously  the  State  had  granted  an  allowance  of 
$50  per  annum  to  each  needy  family  afflicted  with  the  burden  of  a 
feeble-minded  child.  In  Illinois  an  experimental  school  for  idiots 
and  feeble-minded  children  was  opened  in  1865  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Jacksonville.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  this  school  obtained  a  separate  organization,  and  new  insti- 
tution buildings  were  constructed  at  Lincoln  and  occupied  in  1878. 
The  Hillside  Home,  a  private  school,  was  opened  at  Fayville, 
Mass.,  in  1870. 

Thus,  up  to  1874,  twenty-six  years  after  this  work  was  begun 
in  America,  public  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  had  been 
established  in  seven  States.  These  institutions  then  had  under 
training  a  total  of  1,041  pupils.  There  were  also  the  two  private 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  at  Barre  and  Fayville,  with  a  total 
of  69  inmates. 

The  early  history  of  these  pioneer  State  institutions  in  many 
respects  was  very  similar.  They  were  practically  all  begun  as 
tentative  experiments  in  the  face  of  great  public  distrust  and 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  results  to  be  obtained.  In  Connec- 
ticut the  commissioners  found  a  ^^  settled  conviction  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  that  idiots  were  a 
class  so  utterly  helpless  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  even  to  collect 
any  statistics  regarding  theiii."  Very  little  was  known  of  the 
causes,  frequency,  nature,  or  varieties  of  idiocy,  or  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  to  be  employed  in  successfully  training  and 
caring  for  this  class  of  persons.  The  annual  reports  of  the  early 
superintendents,  Drs.  Howe,  Wilbur,  Brown,  Parrish  and  Knight, 
exhaustively  considered  the  subject  in  all  relations,  and  graphically 
presented  to  legislators  and  the  public  convincing  and  unanswer- 
able reasons  as  to  the  feasibility  and  necessity  of  granting  to 
feeble-minded  children,  according  to  their  ability,  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  education  that  were  given  to  their  more  fortunate 
"brothers  and  sisters  in  the  public  schools. 

All  of  these  schools  were  organized  as  strictly  educational  in- 
stitutions. In  one  of  his  earlier  reports  Dr.  Howe  says,  ^*  It  is  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  common  schools,  —  the  last  indeed,  but  still 
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a  necessary  link  in  order  to  embrace  all  the  children  in  the  State." 
Again  be  says,  ^^This  institution,  being  intended  for  a  school, 
should  not  be  converted  into  an  asylum  for  incurables."  Dr.  Wil- 
bur, in  his  seventh  annual  report  says,  ^^  A  new  institution  in  a 
new  field  of  education  has  the  double  mission  of  securing  the  best 
possible  results,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  that  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  as  will  give  faith  in  its  object."  With  the 
limited  capacity  of  these  schools  as  established,  it  seemed  best  to 
advocate  the  policy  of  admitting  only  the  higher-grade  cases, 
where  the  resulting  improvement  and  development  could  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  normal  children. 

It  was  hoped  and  believed  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  higher- 
grade  or  ^'  improvable"  class  of  idiots  could  be  so  developed  and 
educated  that  they  would  be  capable  of  supporting  themselves 
and  of  creditably  maintaining  an  independent  position  iu  the 
community.  It  was  maintained  that  the  State  should  not  assume 
the  permanent  care  of  these  defectives,  but  that  they  should  be 
teturned  to  their  homes  after  thev  had  been  trained  and  educated. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  managers  that  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  inmates  could  be  successfullv  cared  for  in  one  institu- 
tion.  It  was  deemed  unwise  to  congregate  a  large  number  of 
persons  suffering  under  any  common  infirmity. 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  early  institutions  was  opened  at  or 
near  the  capitals  of  their  various  States,  in  order  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  might  closely  watch  their  operations  and 
personally  see  their  need  and  the  results  of  the  instruction  and 
training  of  these  idiots.  No  institution  was  ever  abandoned  or 
given  up  after  having  been  established.  In  all  the  institutions  the 
applications  for  admission  were  far  in  excess  of  their  capacity. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  in  the  annual  reports  of  these 
institutions  we  find  the  superintendents  regretting  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  return  to  the  community  a  certain  number  of  the 
cases  who  had  received  all  the  instruction  the  school  had  to  offer. 
When  the  limit  of  age  was  reached,  it  was  a  serious  problem  to 
decide  what  should  be  done  with  the  trained  boy  or  girl.  It  was 
found  that  only  a  small  proportion,  even  of  these  selected  pupils, 
could  be  so  developed  and  improved  that  they  could  go  out  into 
the  world  and  support  .themselves  independently.  A  larger  num- 
ber, as  a  result  of  the  school  discipline  and  training,  could  be 
taken  home,  where  they  became  comparatively  harmless  and  un- 
objectionable members  of  the  family,  capable,  under  the  loving 
and  watchful  care  of  their  friends,  of  earning  by  their  labor  as 
much  as  it  cost  to  maintain  them ;  but  in  many  cases  the  guar- 
dians of  these  children   were   unwilling  to   remove  them  from 
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the  institutiooy  and  begged  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  remain 
where  they  could  be  made  happy  and  kept  from  harm.  Many  of 
these  cases  were  homeless  and  friendless,  and,  if  sent  away  from 
the  school,  could  only  be  transferred  to  almshouses,  where  they 
became  depraved  and  demoralized  by  association  with  aduR 
paupers  and  vagrants  of  both  sexes.  It  was  neither  wise  nor 
humane  to  turn  these  boys  and  girls  out  to  shift  for  themselves. 
The  placing  out  of  these  feeble-minded  peraons  always  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Even  those  who  had  suitable  homes  and  friends 
able  and  willing  to  become  responsible  for  them,  by  the  death  of 
these  relatives  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  and  drifted 
into  pauperism  and  crime.  It  gradually  became  evident  that  a 
certain  number  of  these  higher-grade  cases  needed  lifelong  care 
and  supervision,  and  that  there  was  no  suitable  provision  for  this 
permanent  custody  outside  these  special  institutions. 

Once  it  was  admitted  that  our  full  duty  toward  this  class  must 
include  the  retention  and  guardianship  of  some  of  these  cases 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  schools,  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
still  further  broadening  the  work  became  apparent.  It  was  found 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  applications  for  admission,  and 
those  by  far  the  most  insistent,  were  in  behalf  of  the  ^^  unim* 
provables,"  as  Dr.  Howe  described  them.  This  lower  class  of 
idiots,  many  of  them  with  untidy,  disgusting  and  disagreeable 
habits,  feeble  physically,  perhaps  deformed  and  misshapen,  often 
partially  paralyzed  or  subject  to  epilepsy,  cannot  be  given  suitable 
care  at  home.  There  is  no  greater  burden  possible  in  a  home  or 
a  neighborhood.  It  has  been  well  said  that  by  institution  care, 
for  every  five  idiots  cared  for  we  restore  four  productive  persons 
to  the  community ;  for,  whereas  at  home  the  care  of  each  of  these 
children  practically  requires  the  time  and  energies  of  one  person, 
in  an  institution  the  proportion  of  paid  employees  is  not  over  one 
to  each  five  inmates.  The  home  care  of  a  low-grade  idiot  con- 
sumes so  much  of  the  working  capacity  of  the  wage-earner  of 
the  household  that  often  the  entire  family  become  pauperized. 
Humanity  and  public  policy  demanded  that  these  families  should 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  these  helpless  idiots.  From  the 
nature  of  their  infirmities  it  is  evident  that  the  care  of  this 
class  must  last  as  long  as  they  live.  As  nearly  every  one  of 
these  low-grade  idiots  evidently  becomes  a  public  burden,  it  is 
better  to  assume  this  care  when  they  are  young  and  susceptible 
of  a  certain  amount  of  training  than  to  receive  them  later  on,  un- 
disciplined, helpless,  destructive,  adult  idiots. 

The  brighter  class  of  the  feeble-minded,  with  their  weak  will 
power  and  deficient  judgment,  are  easily  influenced  for  evil,  and 
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are  prone  to  become  vagrants,  dmnkards  and  thieves.  The 
modern  scientific  study  of  the  deficient  and  delinquent  classes  as 
a  whole  has  demonstrated  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  criminals, 
inebriates  and  prostitutes  are  really  congenital  imbeciles,  who 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  without  any  attempt  being  made  to 
improve  or  discipline  them.  Society  suffers  the  penalty  of  this 
neglect  in  an  increase  of  pauperism  and  vice,  and  finally,  at  a 
greatly  increased  cost,  is  compelled  to  take  charge  of  adult  idiots 
in  almshouses  and  hospitals,  and  of  imbecile  criminals  in  jails 
and  prisons,  generally  during  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives. 
Ab  a  matter  of  mere  economy,  it  is  now  believed  that  it  is  better 
and  cheaper  for  the  community  to  assume  the  permanent  care  of 
this  class  before  they  have  carried  out  a  long  career  of  expensive 
crime. 

Dr.  Kerlin  has  ably  presented  to  this  Conference  the  special 
Bobject  of  moral  imbecility.  This  class  of  moral  imbeciles  may 
show  little  or  no  deficiency  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  in 
early  childhood  manifest  a  marked  absence  or  perversion  of  the 
moral  sense,  as  shown  by  motiveless,  persistent  lying  and  thiev- 
ing, a  blind  and  headlong  impulse  toward  arson,  and  a  delight  in 
cmelty  to  animals  or  to  young,  helpless  companions.  These  chil- 
dren, if  they  live,  are  predestined  to  become  inmates  of  our  in- 
sane hospitals  or  jails,  and  for  the  good  of  the  community  should 
be  early  recognized  and  subjected  to  lifelong  moral  quarantine. 

Dr.  Kerlin,  in  his  report  to  this  Conference  in  1884,  says :  — 

There  is  no  field  of  political  economy  which  can  be  worked  to  better 
advantage,  for  the  diminution  of  crime,  pauperism  and  insanity,  than 
that  of  idiocy.  The  early  recognition  of  some  of  its  special  and  more 
dangerous  forms  should  be  followed  by  their  withdrawal  from  unwhole- 
some environments  and  their  permanent  sequestration  before  they  are 
pronounced  criminals  and  have,  by  the  tuition  of  the  slums,  acquired  a 
precocity  that  deceives  even  experts.  Only  a  small  percentage  should 
ever  be  returned  to  the  community,  and  then  only  under  conditions  that 
would  preclude  the  probability  of  their  assuming  social  relations  under 
carriage,  or  becoming  sowers  of  moral  and  physical  disease  under  the 
g^rb  of  professional  tramps  and  degraded  prostitutes.  How  many  of 
your  criminals,  inebriates  and  prostitutes  are  congenital  imbeciles! 
^ow  many  of  your  insane  are  really  feeble-minded  or  imbecile  persons, 
Wayward  or  neglected  in  their  early  training,  and  at  last  conveniently 
housed  in  hospitals,  after  having  wrought  mischief,  entered  social  rela- 
tions, reproduced  their  kind,  antagonized  experts  and  lawyers,  puzzled 
philanthropists,  and  in  every  possible  manner  retaliated  on  their  pro- 
genitors for  their  origin,  and  on  the  community  for  their  misapprehen- 
sion !  How  many  of  your  incorrigible  boys,  lodged  in  the  houses  of 
refuge,  to  be  half  educated  in  letters  and  wholly  unreached  in  morals, 
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are  sent  into  the  community  the  moral  idiots  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning, only  more  powerfully  armed  for  mischief!  And  pauperism  breed- 
ing other  paupers,  what  is  it  but  imbecility  let  free  to  do  its  mischief  ? 

The  tendency  to  lead  dissolute  lives  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  females.  A  feeble-minded  girl  is  exposed  as  no  other  girl  in 
the  world  is  exposed.  She  has  not  sense  enough  to  protect  her- 
self from  the  perils  to  which  women  are  subjected.  Often  bright 
and  attractive,  if  at  large  they  either  marry  and  bring  forth  in 
geometrical  ratio  a  new  generation  of  defectives  and  dependants, 
or  become  irresponsible  sources  of  corruption  and  debauchery  in 
the  communities  where  they  live.  There  is  hardly  a  poorhouse  in 
this  land  where  there  are  not  two  or  more  feeble-minded  women 
with  from  one  to  four  illegitimate  children  each.  There  is  every 
reason  in  morality,  humanity  and  public  policy  that  these  feeble- 
minded women  should  be  under  permanent  and  watchful  guard- 
ianship, especially  during  the  child-bearing  age.  A  feeble- 
minded girl  of  the  higher  grade  was  accepted  as  a  pupil  at  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  when  she  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  At  the  last  moment  the  mother  refused  to  send  her 
to  the  school,  as  she  ^' could  not  bear  the  disgrace  of  publicly  ad- 
mitting that  she  had  a  feeble-minded  child."  Ten  years  later  the 
girl  was  committed  to  the  institution  by  the  court,  after  she  had 
given  birth  to  six  illegitimate  children,  four  of  whom  were  still 
living  and  all  feeble-minded.  The  city  where  she  lived  had  sup- 
ported her  at  the  almshouse  for  a  period  of  several  months  at  each 
confinement,  had  been  compelled  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  life- 
long support  of  her  progeny,  and  finally  decided  to  place  her  in 
permanent  custody.  Her  mother  had  died  broken-hearted  several 
years  previously. 

Modern  usage  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  term  ''  feeble- 
minded" to  include  all  degrees  and  types  of  congenital  defect, 
from  that  of  the  simply  backward  boy  or  girl  but  little  below  the 
normal  standard  of  intelligence  to  the  profound  idiot,  a  helpless, 
speechless,  disgusting  burden,  with  every  degree  of  deficiency 
between  these  extremes.  The  lack  may  be  so  slight  as  to  involve 
only  the  ability  to  properly  decide  questions  of  social  propriety  or 
conduct,  or  simply  questions  of  morality,  or  it  may  profoundly 
affect  every  faculty.  In  theory,  the  differences  between  these 
various  degrees  of  deficiency  are  marked  and  distinct,  while  ia 
practice  the  lines  of  separation  are  entirely  indefinite,  and  indi- 
viduals as  they  grow  to  adult  life  may  be  successively  classed  in 
different  grades.  "Idiocy,"  generically  used,  covers  the  whole 
range  referred  to,  but  is  now  specifically  used  to  denote  only  the 
lowest  grades.     *'  Imbecility"  has  reference  to  the  higher  grades. 
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*^  Feeble-minded  *'  is  a  less  harsh  expression,  and  satisfactorily 
covers  the  whole  ground. 

We  have  learned  from  the  researches  of  modern  pathology  that 
in  many  cases  the  arrested  or  perverted  development  is  not  merely 
functional  or  a  delayed  infantile  condition,  but  is  directly  due  to 
the  results  of  actual  organic  disease  or  injury  to  the  brain  or  ner- 
vous system,  occurring  either  before  birth  or  in  early  infancy. 

The  work  of  caring  for  this  class  in  this  country  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  active  influence  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers 
of  American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Persons. 
This  society  was  organized  in  1876,  during  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  at  Elwyn.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  man- 
agement, training  and  education  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded  per- 
sons. It  also  lends  its  influence  to  the  establishment  and  fostering 
of  institutions  for  this  purpose.  The  Association  meets  annually 
for  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  discussion  of  the  various  phases 
of  this  work. 

The  material  growth  and  separate  history  of  the  older  institu- 
tions and  the  numerous  public  and  private  schools  that  have  been 
opened  in  this  country  since  1874  are  too  comprehensive  to  be  con- 
sidered in  detail  in  this  report.  The  accompanying  table  shows 
the  name,  location,  date  of  organization,  and  capacity  of  the 
various  public  institutions  as  existing  at  the  close  of  1892  :  — 


NAME. 


Location. 


a 

O  w 


o 

•I 
o. 

•I 

O 


Callfomia  Home  for  Care  and  TraioiDg  of  Feeble-minded 
Children, 

Connectieat  School  for  I  robedlea, 

IlUnoia  Aevlum  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  . 

Indiana  School  for  Feeble-minded  Youth, 

Iowa  Inetitatlon  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 

Kansas  Slate  Asylum  for  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  . 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Training  of 
Feeble-minded  Children, 

Maryland  Asylum  and  Training  School  for  the  Feeble* 
ininded,     ..*...        .... 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, , 

Minnesota  ScMdoI  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Youth, 

JSew  York  SUte  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 

New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded 
Women, 

Randairs  Island  Hospital  and  School,      .... 

New  Jersey  Home  for  the  Education  and  Care  of  Feeble- 
minded Children, 

New  Jersey  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Women, 

Ohio  Inatitotion  for  the  Education  of  Feeble  minded 
Yooth,       •••....... 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren,   

Washington  School  for  Defective  Youth, 


Glen  Ellen, 
Lakeville, 
Lincoln,    . 
Fort  Wayne,    . 
Glenwood, 
Wlnfield,  . 

Frankfort, 

Owing's  Mills, 
Waltham, 
Faribault, 
Beatrice,  . 
Syracuse, 

Newark,   . 

New  York  Harbor, 

Vineland,         . 
Vineland, 

Columbus, 

Elwyn,     . 
Vancouver, 


1885 
1852 
1865 
1879 
1878 
1881 

I860 

1888 
1848 
1879 
1887 
1861 

1885 
1870 

1888 
1886 

1857 

1853 
1802 


259 
190 
530 
421 
450 
102 

156 

40 
450 
832 
154 
602 

345 
864 

154 
65 

822 

851 
25 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1892  these  Dinet«en  public  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded  had  under  care  and  training  a  total  of  6,009 
inmates.  The  buildings  and  grounds  in  use  for  this  purpose  repre- 
sent an  outlay  of  more  than  $4,000,000.  The  annual  public  expend- 
iture for  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  these  defectives  now 
amounts  to  over  $1,000,000.  There  are  aleo  nine  private  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded  in  the  United  States,  caring  for  a  total  of 
216  pupils. 

The  recognition  of  the  characteristics,  limitations  and  needs  of 
these  various  classes,  and  the  results  of  experience  in  their  training, 
care  and  guardianship,  have  materially  modified  and  broadened  the 
scope  and  policy  of  our  American  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded* 
To-day  the  advantages  of  these  public  institutions  are  not  confined 
to  the  brighter  cases  needing  school  training  especially,  but  have 
been  gradually  extended  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  different 
States  to  all  the  grades  and  types  of  idiocy.  With  all  these  various 
classes  pleading  for  admission,  it  is  not  strange  that  many  of  these 
institutions  have  become  far  more  extensive  than  their  founders 
dreamed  of  or  hoped  for.  Successive  legislatures  have  been  ready 
to  enlarge  existing  institutions  when  they  would  not  grant  appropria- 
tions for  establishing  new  ones.  The  evil  effects  feared  from  con- 
gregating a  large  number  of  this  class  have  not  been  realized,  or 
have  been  minimized  by  careful  classification  and  separation  of  the 
different  groups.  In  fact,  we  find  we  must  congregate  them  to  get 
the  best  results.  In  order  to  have  companionship,  that  most  neces- 
sary thing  in  the  education  of  all  children,  we  must  have  large 
numbers  from  which  to  make  up  our  small  classes  of  those  who 
are  of  an  equal  degree  of  intelligence. 

The  essentially  educational  character  of  the  earlier  institutions 
has  been  mjiintained,  but  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  in- 
struction are  now  better  understood.  The  strictly  school  exercises, 
in  the  early  days  the  most  prominent  feature,  still  perform  their 
necessary  and  proper  functions,  but  now  in  harmony  with  and 
preliminary  to  the  more  practical  objects  of  the  institution.  Edu- 
cation, as  applied  to  the  development  of  these  feeble-minded 
children,  is  now  understood  in  the  broadest  sense,  not  as  mere 
intellectual  training,  but  as  uniform  cultivation  of  the  w^^ole  being, 
physically,  mentally  and  morally.  The  end  and  aim  of  all  our 
teaching  and  training  is  to  make  the  child  helpful  to  himself  and 
useful  to  others. 

Sir  W.  Mitchell  says,  "  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  be  able  to  read 
words  of  two  or  three  letters,  but  it  is  of  great  use  to  teach  an 
imbecile  to  put  his  clothes  on  and  take  them  off,  to  be  of  cleanly 
habits,  to  eat  tidily,  to  control  his  temper,  to  avoid  hurting  others. 
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to  act  with  politeness,  to  be  truthful,  to  know  something  of  num- 
bers, to  go  with  messages,  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  clock,  to  know 
something  of  the  value  of  coins,  and  a  hundred  other  such  things." 
As  now  organized,  our  American  institutions  are  broadly  divided 
into  two  departments,  the  school  or  educational,  and  the  custodial. 
In  the  school  department  the  children  are  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  the  common  schools.  As  compared  with  the  educa- 
tion of  normal  children,  it  is  a  difference  of  degree,  and  not  of 
kind.  The  progressive  games  and  occupations  of  the  kindergarten, 
object  teaching,  educational  gymnastics,  manual  training,  and  the 
other  graphic  and  attractive  methods  now  so  successfully  applied 
in  the  education  of  normal  children,  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
training  of  the  feeble-minded.  These  principles  of  physiological 
training  of  the  senses  and  faculties,  of  exercising  and  developing 
the  power  of  attention,  perception  and  judgment  by  teaching  the 
qualities  and  properties  of  concrete  objects  instead  of  expecting 
the  child  to  absorb  ready-made  knowledge  from  books,  of  progres- 
sively training  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  ear,  —  these  were  the 
methods  formulated  by  Seguin,  and  elaborated  and  applied  by 
Richards,  Wilbur  and  Howe,  years  before  the  era  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  dawn  of  the  new  education.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  properly  estimate  the  influence  of  these  original  and  successful 
methods  of  instructing  the  feeble-minded  in  suggesting  and  shaping 
the  radical  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  modern 
primary  teaching  of  normal  children.  With  these  feeble-minded 
children  the  instruction  must  begin  on  a  lower  plane  ;  the  progress 
is  slower,  and  the  pupil  cannot  be  carried  so  far.  In  a  school  with 
several  hundred  children,  a  satisfactory  gradation  of  classes  can 
be  made  if  a  small  proportion  of  children  showing  irregular  and 
unusual  deficiencies  are  assigned  to  special  classes  for  instruction 
through  individual  methods. 

Most  of  the  pupils  of  this  grade  learn  to  read  and  write,  to  know 
something  of  numbers,  and  acquire  a  more  or  less  practical  knowl- 
edge of  common  affairs.  Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  incul- 
cation of  the  simple  principles  of  morality,  the  teaching  of  correct 
habits  and  behavior,  and  observance  of  the  ordinary  amenities  of 
life. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  our  educational  training  to-day  is 
the  attention  paid  to  instruction  in  industrial  occupations  and  man- 
ual labor.  In  this  ^'education  by  doing"  we  not  only  have  a 
very  valuable  means  of  exercising  and  developing  the  dormant 
faculties  and  defective  bodies  of  our  pupils,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  training  them  to  become  capable  and  useful  men  and 
women.    The  recent  reports  of  these  institutions  show  in  detail 
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the  large  variety  and  amount  of  work  done  by  these  children. 
Carpentering,  painting,  printing,  brick-making,  stock-raising, 
gardening,  farming,  domestic  work,  the  manufacture  of  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  brooms,  brushes,  and  other  industries,  are  now 
successfully  and  profitably  carried  on  by  the  pupils  in  these 
schools,  in  connection  with  the  strictly  mental  training. 

Each  year  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  this  class  go  oat 
from  these  institutions  and  lead  useful,  harmless  lives.  Some  of 
the  institutious  where  only  the  brightest  class  of  imbeciles  are 
received,  and  where  the  system  of  industrial  training  has  been 
very  carefully  carried  out,  report  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  are  discharged  as  absolutely  self-supporting. 
In  other  institutions  where  the  lower-grade  cases  are  received, 
the  percentage  of  cases  so  discharged  is  considerably  less.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  over  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  our  inmates 
can  be  made  self-supporting  in  the  sense  of  going  out  into  the 
community  and  securing  and  retaining  a  situation  and  prudently 
spending  their  earnings.  With  all  our  training  we  cannot  give 
our  pupils  that  indispensable  something  known  as  good,  plain 
'^  common  sense."  The  amount  and  value  of  their  labor  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  oversight  and  supervision  practicable;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  adults  of  the 
higher  grade  who  have  been  under  training  from  childhood  are 
capable,  under  intelligent  supervision,  of  doing  a  suflScient  amount 
of  work  to  pay  for  the  actual  cost  of  their  support,  whether  in  an 
institution  or  at  home. 

The  custodial  department  includes  the  lower  grades  of  idiots, 
the  juvenile  insane,  and  the  epileptics.  Some  of  these  children 
are  as  helpless  as  infants,  incapable  of  standing  alone,  or  of 
dressing  or  feeding  themselves,  or  of  making  their  wants  known. 
Other  cases  are  excitable  and  noisy,  with  markedly  destructive 
tendencies.  The  chief  indication  with  these  lower-grade  cases  is 
to  see  that  their  wants  are  attended  to,  and  to  make  them  com- 
fortable and  happy  as  long  as  they  live;  but  even  with  these 
cases  much  improvement  is  possible  in  the  way  of  teaching  them 
to  wait  on  themselves,  to  dress  and  undress,  to  feed  themselves, 
in  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  and  habits  of  order  and  obe- 
dience. As  a  result  of  the  kindly  but  firm  discipline,  the  patient 
habit-teaching,  and  the  well-ordered  institution  routine,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  children  become  much  less  troublesome  and 
disgusting,  so  much  so  that  the  burden  and  expense  of  their  care 
and  support  are  materially  and  permanently  lessened. 

In  the  custodial  department  are  classed  also  the  moral  imbe- 
ciles and  the  adults  of  both  sexes  who  have  graduated  from  the 
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school  department,  or  are  past  school  age,  but  cannot  safely  be 

trasted,  either  for  their  own  good  or  the  good  of  the  community, 

oat  from  under  strict   and    judicious   surveillance.     For  these 

classes  the  institution   provides  a  home  where  they  may  lead 

happy,  harmless,  useful  lives. 

The  daily  routine  work  of  a  large  institution  furnishes  these 
trained  adults  with  abundant  opi)ortunities  for  doing  simple 
manual  labor,  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  done  by  paid 
employees.  Outside  of  an  institution  it  would  be  impossible  to 
secure  the  experienced  and  patient  supervisibn  and  direction 
necessary  to  obtain  practical,  remunerative  results  from  the  com- 
paratively unskilled  labor  of  these  feeble-minded  people.  In  the 
institution  the  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer. 
They  do  much  of  the  shoemaking,  the  tailoring,  and  the  painting. 
They  drive  teams,  build  roads  and  dig  ditches.  Nearly  all  of 
the  institutions  have  large  farms  and  gardens  which  supply  enor- 
mons  quantities  of  milk  and  vegetables  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inmates.  This  farm  and  garden  work  is  largely  done  by  the  adult 
male  imbeciles.  The  females  do  the  laundry  work,  make  the 
clothing  and  bedding,  and  do  a  large  share  of  all  the  other  domestic 
work  of  these  immense  households.  Many  of  these  adult  females, 
naturally  kind  and  gentle,  have  the  instinctive  feminine  love  for 
children,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  caring  for  the  feeble  and 
crippled  children  in  the  custodial  department.  These  simple  peo- 
ple are  much  happier  and  better  off  in  every  respect  when  they 
know  they  are  doing  some  useful  and  necessary  work.  Some 
of  the  restless  moral  imbeciles  could  hardly  be  controlled  and 
managed  if  their  surplus  energies  were  not  worked  off  by  a 
reasonable  amount  of  nianual  labor. 

The  average  running  expenses  of  these  institutions  have  been 
gradually  and  largely  reduced  by  this  utilization  of  the  industrial 
abilities  of  the  trained  inmates.  At  the  Pennsylvania  institution 
the  per  capita  cost  for  all  the  inmates  has  been  reduced  from  $300 
to  a  little  over  $100  per  annum,  largely  from  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  low-grade  children  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment is  done  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  inmates  themselves. 
Dr.  Doren  of  Ohio,  after  an  experience  of  thirty  years  in  this 
work,  has  offered,  if  the  State  will  give  him  a  thousand  acres  of 
land,  to  guarantee  to  care  for  every  custodial  case  in  Ohio  with- 
out expense  to  the  State. 

Nearly  all  of  the  States  making  provision  for  the  feeble-minded 
have  practically  followed  what  is  known  as  the  colony  plan  of 
oi^anization  ;  that  is,  starting  with  the  school  department  as  a 
centre,  with  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  custodial  department 
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subsequently  added  under  the  same  general  management.  Thus 
at  the  present  time  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  institutions  there 
will  be  found  custodial  departments  for  each  sex,  industrial  de- 
partments, hospitals  for  the  sick,  farm  colonies,  and  in  a  few, 
buildings  especially  designed  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  epilep- 
tics. In  his  report  to  the  Nineteenth  Conference  of  Charities  Dr. 
G.  H.  Knight  says :  — 

Legislatures  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  because  super- 
intendents covet  large  buildings,  large  grounds,  and  all  the  care  and 
watchfulness  that  come  from  the  proper  management  of  what  we  call  a 
colony,  which  makes  them  urge  the  gathering  together  of  great  num- 
bers of  this  class  of  defectives,  but  because  they  have  learned  in  the 
hard  school  of  experience  that  they  must  have  large  numbers  from 
which  to  draw  children  enough  of  equal  mental  endowments  to  do  even 
the  simplest  thing  well.  They  have  found  that,  even  for  money,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  suitable  people  who  are  willing  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  lowest  grade  in  the  right  spirit,  —  a  spirit  which  demands  patience, 
cheerfulness  and  affection ;  but  they  do  find  that  what  is  called  *'  the 
imbecile  ^^  will  share  his  pleasures  and  attainments  with  his  weaker 
brother  with  a  sense  of  high  privilege  in  being  allowed  to  share  it;  that 
none  make  tenderer  care-takers  nor,  under  supervision,  more  watchful 
ones ;  and  that  the  bond  of  fellowship  so  engendered  is  of  lasting  bene- 
fit. This  is  why  the  colony  plan  recommends  itself  to  us  as  superin- 
tendents. Experience  has  taught  us  that  these  children,  under  careful 
direction,  are  happier,  better  cared  for,  more  trustworthy  when  trust  is 
given,  more  self-sacrificing  and  self-contained,  and  in  every  way  bene- 
fited by  the  training  and  occupation  and  amusement  which  a  large 
institution  makes  possible,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  gain  when  there 
are  few  in  number. 

The  colony  plan  divides  the  institution  into  comparatively  small 
families,  each  with  peculiar  and  distinctive  needs,  and  each  group 
under  the  immediate  and  personal  supervision  of  experienced  and 
competent  officers,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  medical 
superintendent.  This  arrangement  retains  all  the  good  points 
of  a  small  institution,  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a 
large  one. 

In  the  additions  made  to  existing  institutions  and  the  new 
institutions  built  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  detached  or 
so-called  "cottage"  plan  of  construction  has  been  pretty  gen- 
erally adopted,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  classification  and 
separation  of  the  different  classes  of  these  defectives. 

The  experience  of  these  institutions  in  these  enlargements  has 
been  that  plain,  substantial,  detached  buildings  can  be  provided 
for  the  custodial  cases  at  an  expense  of  not  over  $400  per  capita. 
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These  detached  departments  are  generally  supplied  with  sewerage, 

water  supply,  laundry,  store-room,  and  often  heating  facilities 

from  a  central  plant,  at  relatively  small  expense  compared  with 

the  cost  of  installation  and  operation  of  a  separate  plant  for  each 

division. 

In  New  York  a  radical  departure  was  made  from  this  plan  by 
the  organization  of  the  Custodial  Asylum  for  Adult  Feeble-minded 
Females  at  Newark,  under  a  separate  management.  It  was  held 
that  in  that  populous  State,  with  its  thousands  of  feeble-minded 
persons  needing  training  and  care,  it  would  not  be  desirable  or 
possible  to  attempt  to  provide  for  all  classes  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  one  institution.  A  similar  special  institution  for  imbecile 
women  has  since  been  organized  in  New  Jersey. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  a  total  of  95,571  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded persons  in  the  United  States.  It  is  certain  that  this 
enumeration  does  not  include  many  cases  where  the  parents  are 
unwilling  to  admit  the  mental  defect  of  their  children.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  are  two  feeble- 
minded persons  to  every  thousand  people.  Of  this  vast  number 
only  6,315,  or  six  per  cent.,  are  now  cared  for  in  these  special 
institutions. 

The  public  appreciation  of  the  educational,  custodial,  and 
preventive  value  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  willingness  and 
liberality  with  which  these  institutions  are  maintained  and  sup- 
ported. The  remarkable  rapidity  with  which  in  the  Western 
States  the  public  institutions  of  this  character  have  been  built 
and  filled  with  pupils  within  the  past  two  decades  is  proof  positive 
of  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  such  institutions  and  of 
the  desire  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  this  class  of  defectives 
to  place  them  under  intelligent  care  and  instruction.  This  special 
care  is  now  recognized  as  not  only  charitable,  but  economical  and 
conservative.  Each  hundred  dollars  invested  now  saves  a  thou- 
sand in  the  next  generation. 

Sixteen  States  have  now  opened  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded. The  State  of  Michigan,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, authorized  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  this  class. 
Active  efforts  have  already  been  made  to  establish  similar  institu- 
tions in  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Texas,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  and  expect 
that  in  the  near  future  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  will  be 
provided  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
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Appendix   C. 


(tommonlDealt^  of  Passac^sttts. 


1850. 

[Acts,  Chap.  150.] 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  MassachuBetts  School  for  Idiotio 

and  Feeble-minded  Touth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  6.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [^Approved  April  4,  1830. 


1851. 

BESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth  :  provided , 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution, 
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siiall    be  composed  of  twelve  persoDS,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council;   and  provided,  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided y 
furiheTy  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor ;  and  pro- 
vided,  further y  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided^  further^  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio^  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolvedy  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quaiterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     [^Approved  April  30,  1851. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 


AJSl  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trostees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and 
determine  on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years :  provided,  that 
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the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
in  three  years ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council. 

Sect.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
^Approved  AprU  9, 1878. 


1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 


AN    ACT   conoeming   the    Massachusetts    School    for    the 

Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
shall  establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
in  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit, 
and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
bis  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.     Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
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other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  department, 
other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  tlie  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments ,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
a  physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 
office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  a  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 

•  Repealed,  chapter  123,  Acta  of  1887. 
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if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  oth^r  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the 
whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and 
salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months 
make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received 
and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three  months, 
also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
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physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  1 1 .  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  hefewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made, 
before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [^ Approved  June  18 y  1886. 


1887. 

[Acts,  Chap.  123.] 


AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
entitled,  An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  pay- 
ments, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  \_Ap' 
proved  March  27,  1887, 
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1893. 

[Re80LTK8»  Chap.  34.] 

BESOLVE  providing  for  a  Ifew  Hospital  and  for 
ment  for  Expenditures  for  Furniture  and  Maohinery 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  trean 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  ddli 
be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble ' 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  pr* 
erecting  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  espv  l 
of  contagious  diseases;  and  a  further  sum  not  exceeding  1 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  reimburse  the  tmstees  <^ 
institution  for  expenditures  made  by  them  in  the  purdu 
machinery  and  furniture  in  excess  of  appropriation  theref< 
bills  for  such  expenditure  to  be  filed  with  the  auditor  < 
Commonwealth.     [^Approved  March  17 ^  1893* 


[Resoltbs,  Chap.  37.] 


BESOLVE  providing  for  the  construction  of  Sewers  i 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

R€96lvtd^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treas 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dolli 
be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-n 
at  Waltham  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  f 
purpose  of  constructing  sewers  within  the  grounds  of  said  8 
[Approved  March  25y  1S93. 
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TEEMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


•  ■ 


38  applying  for  admission  of  children  most  fill  oat  and 
ertain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
on  application  to  the  saperintendent. 
jates  for  admission  mast  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
for  training  and  instrnction  is  between  eight  and  twelve, 
istitation  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 
ose  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None 
[  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  sub- 

uitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  diffl- 
a  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in 
or  suflScient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will 
ed  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
n* 

lildren  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
s  admission,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
line.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may 
ratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of 
)ective  States. 

m  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain, 

othing  for  summer  and  winter.     The  clothing  must  be 

by  the  parents  as  needed.     Children  who  tear  their 

must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for 

d  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn. 

imon  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  insti- 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  full 

the  owner.     Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the 

of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may 

rged. 

hould  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
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sabsequently  added  under  the  same  general  management.  Thus 
at  the  present  time  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  institutions  there 
will  be  found  custodial  departments  for  each  sex,  industrial  de- 
partments, hospitals  for  the  sick,  farm  colonies,  and  in  a  few, 
buildings  especially  designed  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  epilep- 
tics. In  his  report  to  the  Nineteenth  Conference  of  Charities  Dr. 
G.  H.  Knight  says :  — 

Legislatures  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  because  super- 
intendents covet  large  buildings,  large  grounds,  and  all  the  care  and 
watchfulness  that  come  from  the  proper  management  of  what  we  call  a 
colony,  which  makes  them  urge  the  gathering  together  of  great  num- 
bers of  this  class  of  defectives,  but  because  they  have  learned  in  the 
hard  school  of  experience  that  they  must  have  large  numbers  from 
which  to  draw  children  enough  of  equal  mental  endowments  to  do  even 
the  simplest  thing  well.  They  have  found  that,  even  for  money,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  suitable  people  who  are  willing  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  lowest  grade  in  the  right  spirit,  —  a  spirit  which  demands  patience, 
cheerfulness  and  affection ;  but  they  do  find  that  what  is  called  *'  the 
imbecile  ^^  will  share  his  pleasures  and  attainments  with  his  weaker 
brother  with  a  sense  of  high  privilege  in  biing  allowed  to  share  it ;  that 
none  make  tenderer  care-takers  nor,  under  stipervision,  more  watchful 
ones ;  and  that  the  bond  of  fellowship  so  engendered  is  of  lasting  bene- 
fit This  is  why  the  colony  plan  recommends  itself  to  us  as  superin- 
tendents. Experience  has  taught  us  that  these  children,  under  careful 
direction,  are  happier,  better  cared  for,  more  trustworthy  when  trust  is 
given,  more  self-sacrificing  and  self-contained,  and  in  every  way  bene- 
fited by  the  training  and  occupation  and  amusement  which  a  large 
institution  makes  possible,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  gain  when  there 
are  few  in  number. 

The  colony  plan  divides  the  institution  into  comparatively  small 
families,  each  with  peculiar  and  distinctive  needs,  and  each  group 
under  the  immediate  and  personal  supervision  of  experienced  and 
competent  ofiScers,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  medical 
superintendent.  This  arrangement  retains  all  the  good  points 
of  a  small  institution,  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a 
large  one. 

In  the  additions  made  to  existing  institutions  and  the  new 
institutions  built  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  detached  or 
so-called  '^  cottage "  plan  of  construction  has  been  pretty  gen- 
erally adopted,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  classification  and 
separation  of  the  different  classes  of  these  defectives. 

The  experience  of  these  institutions  in  these  enlargements  has 
been  that  plain,  substantial,  detached  buildings  can  be  provided 
for  the  custodial  cases  at  an  expense  of  not  over  $400  per  capita. 
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These  detached  departments  are  generally  supplied  with  sewerage, 

water  supply,  laundry,  store-room,  and  often  heating  facilities 

from  a  central  plant,  at  relatively  small  expense  compared  with 

the  cost  of  installation  and  operation  of  a  separate  plant  for  each 

division. 

In  New  York  a  radical  departure  was  made  from  this  plan  by 
the  organization  of  the  Custodial  Asylum  for  Adult  Feeble-minded 
Females  at  Newark,  under  a  separate  management.  It  was  held 
that  in  that  populous  State,  with  its  thousands  of  feeble-minded 
persons  needing  training  and  care,  it  would  not  be  desirable  or 
possible  to  attempt  to  provide  for  all  classes  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  one  institution.  A  similar  special  institution  for  imbecile 
women  has  since  been  organized  in  New  Jersey. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  a  total  of  95,571  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded persons  in  the  United  States.  It  is  certain  that  this 
enumeration  does  not  include  many  cases  where  the  parents  are 
unwilling  to  admit  the  mental  defect  of  their  children.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  are  two  feeble- 
minded persons  to  every  thousand  people.  Of  this  vast  number 
only  6,315,  or  six  per  cent.,  are  now  cared  for  in  these  special 
institutions. 

The  public  appreciation  of  the  educational,  custodial,  and 
preventive  value  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  willingness  and 
liberality  with  which  these  institutions  are  maintained  and  sup- 
ported. The  remarkable  rapidity  with  which  in  the  Western 
States  the  public  institutions  of  this  character  have  been  built 
and  filled  with  pupils  within  the  past  two  decades  is  proof  positive 
of  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  such  institutions  and  of 
the  desire  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  this  class  of  defectives 
to  place  them  under  intelligent  care  and  instruction.  This  special 
care  is  now  recognized  as  not  only  charitable,  but  economical  and 
conservative.  Each  hundred  dollars  invested  now  saves  a  thou- 
sand in  the  next  generation. 

Sixteen  States  have  now  opened  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded. The  State  of  Michigan,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, authorized  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  this  class. 
Active  efforts  have  already  been  made  to  establish  similar  institu- 
tions in  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Texas,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  and  expect 
that  in  the  near  future  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  will  be 
provided  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
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Appendix   C. 


(tontmonbtalt^  of  Pnssac^usetts. 


1850. 

[Acts,  Chap.  150.] 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  MassaohusettB  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  U  enacted t  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [^Approved  April  4^  1850, 


1851. 
BESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth  \  provided^ 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution, 
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shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided^  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  consti- 
tate  a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided ^ 
farther y  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor ;  and  pro- 
vided^ further  J  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided^  further ^  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio^  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved^  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quai-terly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     \^Approved  April  30^  1851. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 


AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Touth. 

Be  U  encuUed^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  ofiSces  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and 
determine  on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  ofiSces  for  three  years  :  provided^  that 
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the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
in  three  years ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council. 

Sect.  8.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[^Approved  April  9, 1878. 


1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 


AN    ACT   conceming    the    Massachusetts    School    for    the 

Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
shall  establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
in  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit, 
and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.     Special  pupils  may  be  received   from  any 
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other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  lees  than  three  handred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  department, 
other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  tlie  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
a  physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 
ofl3ce  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  a  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 


«  Repealed,  chapter  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  oth^r  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the 
whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and 
salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months 
make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received 
and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three  months, 
also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
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physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  chanty,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  hefewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made, 
before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  Id.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [^Approved  June  18 ^  1886. 


1887. 

[Acts,  Chap.  123.] 


AHf  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
entitled,  An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,,  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  pay- 
ments, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  \_Ap' 
proved  March  27,  1887. 
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1S9S. 

[Resoltks,  Chap.  34.] 

BBSOLVE  proYiding  for  a  Ifew  Hospital  and  for 
ment  for  Expenditures  for  Furniture  and  ICaohinery 
Massaohusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Besolvedj  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  oot  of  the  trean 
the  Commonwealth  a  snm  not  exceeding  eight  thonsand  doUi 
be  expended  at  the  Massachnsetts  School  for  the  Feeble  * 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  pr* 
erecting  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  espv  l 
of  contagious  diseases ;  and  a  further  sum  not  exceeding  I 
thonsand  five  hundred  dollars  to  reimburse  the  trustees  o 
institution  for  expenditures  made  by  them  in  the  pordv 
machinery  and  furniture  in  excess  of  appropriation  theref< 
bills  for  such  expenditure  to  be  filed  with  the  auditor  • 
Commonwealth.     [^Approved  March  17^  1893. 


[Resoltxs,  Chap.  37.] 


BS80LVE  providing  fbr  the  construction  of  B&wen  i 
Massachusetts  School  fbr  the  Feeble-minded. 

Besoivtd^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  tress 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dolli 
be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-n 
at  Waltham  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  f< 
purpose  of  constructing  sewers  within  the  grounds  of  said  a 
[4l>prt>c«d  JliircA  i?o,  1:>93. 
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TEEMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


18  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  ont  and 
srtain  -blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
>n  application  to  the  superintendent, 
lates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve, 
istitution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 
3se  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None 
be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  sub- 

aitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
nay  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  diffl- 
1  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in 
or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will 
ed  to  observe  stiictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
n. 

ildren  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
8  admission,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
bine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may 
'atuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of 
)ective  States. 

;n  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain, 
othing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be 
by  the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their 
must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for 
i  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn, 
imon  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  insti- 
All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  full 
the  owner.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the 
of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may 
rged. 

hould  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
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four  pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts, 
two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses) ,  four  colored 
aprons,  two  white  aprons,  two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers, 
two  underwaists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six 
handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of 
rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Wayerlbt. 

Clbmatis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
superintendent, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 
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EULES  AND  EEGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
qaorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

AuDrroRS.  —  Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

I 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook 
stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railroads. 
Friends  of  children  may  visit  them  any  afternoon,  holidays  and 
Sundays  excepted. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund 
which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or 
material  therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to 
the  school,  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superin- 
tendent, if  notified. 
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Boston,  Oct.  11, 1894. 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  State, 

Dear  Sib  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  forty-seventh  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the 
096  of  His  Excellency  the  Gk>vemor  and  the  Legislature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  W.  SWAN, 

Secretary, 


Trustees  for  1894-1895. 


President. 


Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  ELIOT.  JOHN   CUMMINGS. 

Treasurer.  Secretary. 

RICHARD  C.   HUMPHREYS.       j  W.   W.   SWAN. 

Auditors. 
GEORGE   G.   TARBELL.  |  CHARLES   F.    WYMAN. 

Trustees. 

JOHN  F.   ANDREW, Boston. 

FRANCIS  J.  BARNES, Cambridge. 

ELIOT  C.  CLARKE Boston. 

ELIZABETH  E.   COOLIDGE Boston. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS •        .        .  Woburn. 

J.   S.   DAMRELL, Boston. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT, Boston. 

SAMUEL  HOAR, Concord. 

W.   W.  SWAN, Brooklinb. 

GEORGE  G.   TARBELL, Boston. 

ER8KINE  WARDEN, Waltham. 

F.   G.   WHEATLEY, Abington. 


State  Board  of  Visitors,  ex-offlcio. 

GOVERNOR.  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR.  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

CHAPLAINS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES, 

And  Mbmbbrs  of  thx  Lboislatubs  dubinq  thb  Sbsbion. 


Officers    for    1894-1895. 


Superintendent. 
WALTER  E.   FERNALD,   M.D. 

Matron. 
MiS8  AUGUSTA  DAMRELL. 


Matron  of  Asylum  Department. 
MISS   ANNIE   WALLACE. 


Matron  of  Boys'  Dormitory. 
Mus  MABEL   O.   COLBURN. 


Matron  of  Qlrls'  Dormitory. 
Miss  LIZZIE  BARNES. 


Matron  of  Farm  House. 
Miss  CLARA   McPHEE. 


Clerk. 
Miss  E.  W.   PETERSON. 


Stenofirrapher. 
Miss   ALICE   GRAHAM. 


Miss  L.   L.   MOULTON. 
Miss  L.   J.   SANDERSON. 


Teachers. 

1      Mrs.    S.  E.   SHAFFER. 

Miss   EVERETTA   PACKER. 


Training  Teachers. 
Miss  MAY  BARNES.  I    Miss   SARAH  FOSTER. 


Instructor  In  Physical  and  Manual  Training. 
Mr.   F.    W.  KNIGHT. 


Farmer. 
Mr.   L.    G.    WALLACE. 


Members  of  the  Corporation. 


Michael  Anagnos,  Sooth  Boston. 
John  F.  Andrew,  Boston. 
Nathan  Appleton,  Boston. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Francis  Bartlett,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Isabel  Barrows,  Boston. 
Rev.  Samuel  Barrows,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Bliss,  Boston. 
Chas.  P.  Bowditch,  Jamaica  Plain. 
George  L.  Burt,  Boston. 
Walter  Channing,  M.D.,  Brookline. 
Charles  R.  Cod  man,  Boston. 
Eliot  C.  Clarice,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Alice  de  V.  Clarke,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Coolldge,  Boston. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
John  Cummings,  Woburn. 
Benj.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
Elbridge  G.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Boston. 
E.  R.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Waltham. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Benjamin  Dean,  South  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 
William  A.  Dunn,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Dorchester. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  Concord. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D  ,  Cojicord. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Clement  K.  Fay,  Brookline. 
Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D.,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifleld,  Dorchester. 
Jonathan  V.  Fletcher,  Belmont. 
J.  Henry  Fletcher,  Belmont. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edw.  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  G.  Haskins,  Cambridge. 
Edward  D.  Hayden,  Woburn. 
Augustus  Hemenway,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge; 
Samuel  Hoar,  Concord. 


Miss  Abbey  Hosmer,  Concord. 

Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Boston. 

Luman  T.  Jefts,  Hudson. 

Henry  Lee,  Boston. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Boston. 

John  Lowell,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Miss  Abby  F.  Marble,  New  Bedford. 

Fred  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 

John  C.  Milne,  Fall  River. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Greenfield. 

Mrs.  Emily  M.  Morison,  Boston. 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Robinson,  South- 
borough. 

Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Miss  Lallah  B.  Pingree,  Boston. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  Lexington. 

James  J.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Miss  Hannah  L.  Rantoul,  Beverly. 

Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Gardiner,  Me. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester. 

Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 

George  B.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Fred*k  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  Newton. 

Benj.  F.  Spinney,  Lynn. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone,  Waltham. 

Henry  Stone,  Boston. 

William  W.  Swan,  Brookline. 

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Swan,  Brookline. 

George  G.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  Boston. 

C.  B.  Tilliughast,  Boston. 

Henry  Tuck,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware,  Lancaster. 

Erskine  Warden,  Waltham. 

John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 

George  A.  Washburn,  Taunton. 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Boston. 

Henry  Williams,  Boston. 

Chas.  F.  Wyman,  Cambridge. 


Commoitfomlt^  of  '^ussml^xxBttU, 


TRUSTEES'    REPORT. 


MA88ACHU8BTT8  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED, 

Waltham,  Oct.  11, 1894. 

To  the  Corporation^  His  Excellency  the  Qovemor^  the  Legislature^  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894. 

There  are  now  in  the  school  437  inmates,  feeble-minded 
persons  of  all  descriptions.  Of  these  the  Commonwealth 
supports  167  in  the  school  department,  an  increase  of  23 
over  the  number  of  last  year,  and  47  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment, a  decrease  of  6.  The  cities  and  towns  are  charged 
for  the  support  of  164  in  the  custodial  department.  There 
are  29  private  pupils,  of  whom  5  pay  more  than  the  average 
cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction,  17  pay  the  average  cost 
of  maintenance  and  instruction,  while  7  pay  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  average  cost.  Twenty-nine  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  other  States,  and  pay  each  $300  per  year. 

We  have  received  from  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of 
$35,021.75,  which  is  $9,166.63  less  than  the  amount  received 
from  the  Commonwealth  last  year ;  but  last  year's  amount 
included  two  extra  appropriations,  one  of  $8,000  and  the 
other  of  $1,000.  This  year  there  has  been  no  unusual  appro- 
priation asked  for  or  received.  In  return  for  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  of  $25,000,  authorized  by  chapter  23, 
Acts  of  1887,  we  have  maintained  and  taught  in  our  school 
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and  training  department  167  beneficiaries  of  the  Common- 
wealth;  whereas  in  1887,  the  year  in  which  the  annual 
appropriation  was  raised  from  $20,000  to  $25,000,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Commonwealth  numbered  only  79. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  have  amounted  to  $69,- 
930.86,  or  $8.17  for  each  inmate. 

Our  dormitories,  which  seemed  so  spacious  when  we  so 
lately  first  occupied  them,  are  already  overcrowded,  and  it 
will  become  a  necessity  during  the  coming  year  to  erect 
one  more  building  to  be  occupied  by  the  older  male  cases. 
We  therefore  feel  entirely  justified  in  asking  the  Legislature 
at  its  coming  session  to  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding 
.$30,000  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  1 96  applications  for  ad- 
mission, but  only  53  could  be  admitted.  Of  these,  40  were 
of  school  age  and  were  admitted  as  school  cases.  The  con- 
dition of  many  who  were  turned  away  is  not  known,  as  the 
parents  of  many  rejected  cases  failed  to  complete  or  correct 
their  application  papers;  but  undoubtedly  of  the  143  who 
could  not  be  received  50  were  of  school  age.  And  this  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  that  it  can  be  said 
that  a  child  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  feeble  intellect  but 
capable  of  school  instruction,  has  been  denied  the  benefits 
and  privileges  which  the  Commonwealth  would  bestow  upon 
each  and  all  of  the  unfortunate  class  to  which  such  child 
belongs.  A  new  building  for  the  older  male  cases  will  make 
room  for  a  large  number  of  school  children  who  can  be 
housed  and  cared  for  without  otherwise  adding  to  our  pres- 
ent plant. 

Moreover,  in  these  days  of  object  teaching,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  the  older  males 
from  the  school  department.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
them  who  are  likely  to  remain  here  as  long  as  they  live. 
There  are  46  men  over  twenty  years  of  age.  The  whole 
number  of  males  is  246  ;  of  these,  123  are  over  fifteen  years 
old.  Of  174  females,  118  are  over  fifteen  years  old,  67 
being  over  twenty  years  old.  But  the  older  women  are 
mostly  presentable,  harmless  creatures,  pretty  actively 
employed  in  household  work  and  in  assisting  in  the  care  of 
those  younger  than  themselves ;  while  many  of  the  men  are 
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disgusting  objects  of  humanity,  or  would  be,  were  it  not  for 
the  close  attention  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent.  There  have 
been  but  4  deaths,  a  remarkably  small  number,  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  sickly  and  puny  condition  in  which 
many  of  the  youngest  custodial  cases  are  received.  As  a 
general  thing  our  inmates  grow  stronger  and  stronger  in 
bodily  health.  Seventy-six  of  them  went  home  for  the  vaca- 
tion, and  on  their  return  a  great  falling  off  in  their  average 
hetilth  was  noticeable.  The  hospital  for  contagious  diseases 
was  finished  and  furnished  early  in  December,  at  a  cost 
within  the  appropriation  of  $8,000.  There  has  been  as  yet 
no  occasion  for  its  use. 

Although  the  number  of  inmates  increases,  the  results 
attained  each  year  surpass  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  present  year  has  been  no  exception.  This  is  because, 
as  was  stated  in  our  report  of  last  year,  we  have  an  effi- 
cient corps  of  teachers,  matrons  and  attendants,  working 
in  harmony  under  the  direction  of  a  highly  competent 
eaperintendent. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year  an  early  and  long-tried 
friend  of  our  institution  departed  this  life.  No  more  fitting 
tribute  to  her  can  now  be  paid  than  that  contained  in  the 
annual  report  issued  a  few  months  after  her  retirement  from 
active  service. 

*'  On  the  26th  of  June,  1879,  Mrs.  M.  McDonald  resigned  the 
position  of  matron.  It  is  not  proper,  nor  in  accordance  with  tlie 
feelings  of  the  Trustees,  that  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  McDonald 
from  the  post  of  duty  should  be  stated  as  part  of  the  history  of 
the  year,  without  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  great 
value  of  her  service  to  the  school,  during  the  long  period  of  her 
connection  with  it,  her  watchful  care  of  the  delicate  and  important 
interests  confided  to  her,  her  tender  and  constant  sympathy  for 
the  inmates  of  the  institution,  her  honorable  pride  in  what  it  had 
accomplished  in  the  past,  her  enthusiastic  and  never-failing  hope 
for  its  future.  In  the  early  dnys,  when  the  experiment  of  attempt- 
ing to  raise  the  unfortunate  class  for  whom  it  was  established  to 
a  higher  life  was  yet  a  doubtful  one,  she  labored  by  the  side  of  its 
distinguished  founder,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  with  zeal  and  courage, 
in  season  and  out  of  season  as  did  he,  to  make  that  experiment 
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a  saccess.  After  some  years  she  retired  from  the  service  of  tbe 
institution,  but  this  retirement  was  only  temporary.  Within  a 
year  or  two  she  was  recalled,  and  continued  in  active  supervision 
of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  school  till  June,  when  her  resig- 
nation was  accepted  by  the  Trustees.  This  acceptance  was  accom- 
panied by  the  request  that  she  would  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  matron  till  October  1  ;  and  the  Trustees  further,  in  view 
of  her  long  and  faithful  service,  offered  her  a  home  for  life  at  the 
school." 

We  refer  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent for  a  full  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  persons  and 
property  entrusted  to  his  immediate  care. 

JOHN   F.   ANDREW, 
FRANCIS  J.   BARNES, 
ELIOT   C.   CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH   E.   COOLIDGE, 
JOHN   CUMMINGS, 
J.    S.   DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
W.   W.   SWAN, 
GEO.   G.   TARBELL, 
ERSKINE   WARDEN, 

Trustees. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


MA88A0HU8BTT8  SCHOOL  FOR  THB  FeBBLB-M INDBD, 

Waltuam,  Oct.  11,  1894. 

To  the  Tnistees  of  the  Massachuselts  School  Jor  the  Feeble-minded, 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1894. 

Movement  of  Population, 


MalM. 


Femalea. 


Totala. 


Number  present  Sept.  30,  1893, 

Admitted  during  the  year,     . 

Whole  number  present, 

Discharged,    .... 

Died,       ..... 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1894, 

Average  number  present, 

School  cases  admitted,  . 

Custodial  cases  admitted. 

Private  pupils  now  present,  . 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries, 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 


246 
33 

279 

20 

1 

258 

248 

27 

6 

20 

116 
22 
83 
17 


174 
20 

194 

12 

3 

179 

175 
13 

i 
10 
51 
25 
81 
12 


420 
53 

473 

32 

4 

437 

423 
40 
13 
30 

167 
47 

164 
29 


The  applications  for  admission  numbered  196,  and  of  this 
number  43  were  admitted,  and  at  least  100  are  now  await- 
ing admission. 

Of  the  53  admissions  for  the  year,  40  were  of  school  age 
and  grade,  and  were  received  in  the  school  department. 
Thirty-one  of  these  children  were  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

Thirty-two  inmates  were  discharged  during  the  year.  Of 
this  number,  18  were  kept  at  home  for  various  reasons,  4 
were  insane,  3  were  kept  at  home  to  work,  2  were  placed  in 
the  public  schools,  2  were  removed  by  order  of  overseers  of 
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poor,  and  3  were  discharged  by  order  of  State  Board  of 
Lunacy  and  Charity. 

There  were  4  deaths  during  the  year,  less  than  1  per  cent, 
of  the  average  number  present.  Two  deaths  resulted  from 
chronic  heart  disease,  1  from  epilepsy  and  1  from  exhaustion 
following  acute  erysipelas. 

Our  inmates  have  been  blessed  with  exceptionally  good 
health.  There  have  been  no  cases  of  epidemic  disease,  and 
but  few  instances  of  continued  sickness  of  any  kind.  Indeed, 
for  months  at  a  time  we  have  had  no  inmate  sick  in  bod  for 
more  than  one  day. 

By  reference  to  the  statistical  table  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
the  close  of  the  year  we  had  a  total  of  437  inmates.  This  is 
at  least  17  more  than  we  can  properly  accommodate.  We 
now  have  17  boys  sleeping  on  cot  beds  in  the  day  rooms. 
The  cases  in  excess  of  our  capacity  were  admitted  under 
protest,  to  relieve  conditions  of  real  urgency,  where  it 
seemed  heartless  to  refuse  shelter  and  care.  So,  too,  many 
of  the  applicants  now  waiting  are  very  needy  cases. 

In  my  report  to  the  trustees  for  1^93  I  said  :  "  Hereafter 
we  can  admit  new  cases  only  as  vacancies  are  made  by  the 
discharge  or  death  of  pupils  now  present.  The  census  of 
181)0  shows  that  there  are  more  than  3,000  feeble-minded 
persons  in  this  State.  It  is  probable  that  for  the  next  few 
years  applications  will  be  as  numerous  and  insistent  as  for 
several  years  past.  If  the  benefits  of  the  school  instruction 
are  to  be  extended  to  any  considerable  number  of  future 
applicants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  discharge 
of  some  of  the  cases  who  are  beyond  the  school  age,  and  who 
can  be  safely  and  properly  cared  for  elsewhere.  If  this 
policy  is  not  adopted,  the  institution  will  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  receptacle  for  unimprovable  adults,  instead  of  a 
school  receiving  successive  groups  of  young  and  improvable 
children  for  training  and  instruction." 

I  recommend  that  the  trustees  authorize  the  discharge  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  adult  male  cases  to  reduce  our  popu- 
lation to  the  actual  present  capacity  of  the  institution. 

As  the  larger  number  of  the  applicants  for  admission  are 
of  the  male  sex,  I  also  recommend  that  a  separate  building 
be  erected  for  the  especial  care  of  adult  male  cases  of  the 
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custodial  class.  At  the  present  time,  especially  with  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  boys'  building,  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  the  proper  classification  and  separation  of  the 
different  ages  and  grades. 

I  recommend  that  we  construct  a  building  that  shall  be 
practically  a  duplicate  of  the  present  girls'  dormitory.  Such 
a  building  can  be  built,  equipped  and  furnished  for  $30,000, 
and  would  provide  complete  accommodations  for  75  addi- 
tional inmates. 

The  branch  of  the  Waltham  city  sewer  connecting  the 
school  grounds  with  the  Metropolitan  sewerage  system  was 
completed  early  in  December,  1893,  and  has  been  in  use 
continuously  since  that  time. 

The  large  vegetable  cellar  begun  last  year  was  completed 
in  time  to  receive  the  crops,  and  provided  a  store  of  vege- 
tables until  very  late  in  the  spring.  A  new  horse  shed  and 
storeroom  for  steam  pipe,  fittings,  etc.,  have  been  con- 
structed adjoining  the  coal  shed.  A  small  addition  to  the 
stone  farm-house,  two  stories  in  height,  built  of  field  stone 
with  brick  trimmings,  has  been  under  construction,  and  is 
now  being  plastered.  This  wing  on  the  first  floor  will  give 
much-needed  room  for  water-closets,  and  on  the  second  floor 
will  provide  sleeping-rooms  for  several  additional  inmates. 
The  cost  of  these  additions  and  improvements  has  been 
charged  to  current  expense  account. 

The  current  expenses  amounted  to  $69,963.40,  or  $3.17 
per  week  for  each  inmate. 

The  various  school-room  and  training  classes  have  shown 
the  usual  degree  of  improvement ;  in  fact,  for  several  years 
past  we  have  been  gradually  lowering  the  average  age  of  the 
pupils  in  the  various  grades.  The  training  exercises  for  the 
lower-grade  children  have  been  carefully  rearranged  and 
revised  with  especial  reference  to  the  urgent  needs  and 
limited  capacity  of  this  class  of  pupils. 

"  Education  as  applied  to  the  development  of  feeble- 
minded children  is  now  understood  in  the  broadest  sense 
not  as  mere  intellectual  training  but  as  uniform  cultivation 
of  the  whole  being,  physically,  mentally  and  morally." 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these 
children  in  our  formal  school  classes  would   really  be   of 
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little  value  if  the  knowledge  gained  could  not  be  practically 
applied  in  the  way  of  making  them  happier,  more  self- 
reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys  and  girls  in 
every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  not- 
withstanding the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  there  is  more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for 
profiting  by  the  teaching  of  experience,  and  the  far-reaching 
deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded  child  makes  as  a  result 
of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and  sharp  corners  of  the 
outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is 
carefully  supervised ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, what  garments  to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what 
articles  of  food  he  shall  eat,  how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is 
kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds  ;  his  daily  duties,  conduct  and 
even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and  prescribed,  and 
finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This  guardian- 
ship is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate  wel- 
fare, but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we 
try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's  per- 
sonality shall  be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost 
sight  of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into 
each  child's  life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common 
events  and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordi- 
nary life  that  are  just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real  education 
of  normal  children  as  the  usual  instruction  received  in  the 
school-room. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely 
resembles  the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small 
village  of  five  hundred  inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  we 
try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  life  in  any  other  com- 
munity, with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities! 
its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty 
that  well-doing  brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing 
means  an  ultimate  curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or 
privilege.  The  love  of  approbation  so  universally  shown  by 
these  children  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  scheme  of  discipline 
and  management.     No  corporal  punishment  is  administered. 
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To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief, 
occupation  and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be 
provided  for  every  hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  gener- 
ally a  good  boy.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  good  bodily  health 
has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned  them,  according  to 
their  age,  size  or  capacity.  This  duty  may  be  very  simple, 
and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  performed  by  some  one 
else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in  the  garden, 
workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of 
leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our 
boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational 
value  of  work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded 
person  can  be  fitted  to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented 
existence  after  he  has  grown  to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in 
youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of  useful  work. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  20  children  has  its  separate 
and  distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these 
playgrounds  are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt 
boards,  sand-gardens,  croquet  sets,  etc.  Each  group  of 
children  spends  part  of  each  day  in  their  playground,  accom- 
panied by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and  assists  in  their 
games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of 
bright-colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings 
of  every  sort.  Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own. 
These  toys  are  always  accessible,  and  the  children  are  en- 
couraged to  use  them  as  much  as  possible.  The  playthings 
are  provided  not  as  luxuries  but  as  necessities,  if  we  wish  to 
approximate  normal  mental  development.  A  recent  writer 
well  says  :  "To  acquire  alert  minds  children  must  be  alert, 
and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is 
aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his 
growth  ;  neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibili- 
ties for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed 
to  own  a  sled.  Our  fine  hill»  afford  splendid  facilities  for 
coasting,  which  are  fully  utilized.  One  Saturday  afternoon 
last  winter  over  300  children  were  out  coasting  at  one  time. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening 
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entertainment  is  provided  for  the  children.  Last  year  44 
consecutive  weekly  entertainments  were  given  consisting  of 
concerts,  readings,  school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel 
shows,  a  masquerade  ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stere- 
opticon  exhibitions.  These  entertainments  are  gotten  up  by 
the  officers  and  employees,  usually  assisted  by  some  of  the 
children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stereopticon  appara- 
tus, and  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern  slides. 
These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human 
life  and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  world  outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for 
misdemeanor  or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed 
while  his  fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be 
included  the  "  Zoo,"  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and 
other  pets.  The  '*Zoo"  is  located  on  the  playground,  be- 
tween the  sections  assigned  to  the  boys  and  the  girls  respec- 
tively, and  consists  of  a  large  yard  surrounded  by  a  fence 
of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller  yards.  Within 
the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig,  a  fox, 
a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and 
even  snakes.  This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a 
very  import-int  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the 
different  animals  are  actually  taken  into  the  school-rooms  as 
living  texts  for  encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the 
exercise  of  the  special  senses,  and  developing  the  power  of 
speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved 
and  thorough  manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with 
all  the  noise  and  pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.  In 
the  morning  there  is  a  parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  fol- 
lowed by  a  formal  and  dignified  procession  made  up  of  the 
four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines  and  the  firemen, 
headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make  a  tour 
of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastically 
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and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns, 
torpedoes  and  firecrackers.     Then  all  the  children,  officers 
and  teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to 
the  grove,  where  a  picnic  dinner  is   served,  consisting  of 
sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and  lemonade,  —  all  in 
great  abundance.      In  the  afternoon  the  entire  family  ad- 
journs  to   the   campus,  to  witness  a  long  programme  of 
athletic  sports.     This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug-of-war 
contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc. ;  in  fact,  the 
conventional  New  England  4th  of  July  celebration.     The 
eager  contestants  in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and 
even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in  training  for  a  long 
time  beforehand.     This  year  66  different  boys  and  girls  took 
part  in  the  contests.     The  winners  are  rewarded  with  glitter- 
ing badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.     In  the  evening  a  good  display 
of  fireworks  ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens 
and  bunting,  and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from 
the  Christmas  tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and 
in  the  west  building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories, 
and  simple  illustrations  and  practical  applications  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  Nearly 
every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum  and 
behavior. 

With  the  lower-grade  children,  the  dull  and  stupid,  or 
those  who  seem  to  think  and  to  move  only  in  destructive 
and  undesirable  lines,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  provide  exer- 
cise and  occupation  which  shall  not  only  be  harmless  but  of 
a  nature  to  initiate  desirable  action.  The  problem  is  to  find 
sonae  exercise  simple  enough  for  them  to  understand  and  to 
do,  or  to  devise  means  of  diverting  these  untoward  energies 
into  channels  w^hich  are  in  the  direction  of  order  and  normal 
conduct,  energies  which  otherwise  would  certainly  prove 
troublesome.  For  this  purpose  we  have  laid  out  several 
circular  walks  or  tracks,  similar  to  the  usual  athletic  running 
track,  five  hundred  feet  or  more  in  circumference.  On  these 
arenas  these  cases  are  encouraged  to  work  off  their  surplus 
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energy  by  walking  around  and  around  the  course  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary.  This  expedient  makes  it  possible  to  pre- 
scribe the  definite  amount  of  actual  exercise  necessary  in 
each  case.  The  ordinary  walking  about  the  woods  and 
grounds  will  hardly  do  this,  as  with  innate  indolence  they 
are  always  looking  for  a  place  to  sit  down,  and  at  every  cor- 
ner they  expect  to  turn  back  to  the  house.  On  the  circular 
track,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  endless,  they 
despair  of  finding  a  turning  place,  and  soon  become  resigned 
to  the  salutary  perambulation. 

In  the  same  line  are  the  '*  stone  piles,"  which  consist  of 
circles  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  formed  by  placing  large 
stones  side  by  side.  Two  of  these  encircled  areas  are  located 
about  fifty  feet  apart,  and  in  one  of  them  is  placed  a  large 
number  of  small  cobble-stones.  The  exercise  consists  in 
carrying  these  stones  one  at  a  time  from  one  circle  to  the 
other,  until  all  are  transferred.  Children  learn  to  do  this 
who  are  mentally  incapable  of  understanding  or  performing 
the  most  simple  formal  gymnastic  exercise.  It  is  work  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms.  They  really  seem  to  enjoy  this 
exercise,  and  will  keep  at  it  for  a  long  time.  The  materials 
employed  are  indestructible,  which  is  a  very  great  advantage. 

These  walking  tracks  and  stone  piles  are  located  on  the 
playgrounds  of  these  low-grade  children.  These  simple 
exorcises  mean  that  while  performing  them  the  child  ceases 
his  destructive  actions  or  vicious  personal  habits,  and  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  realizes  the  luxury  of  normal  muscular 
fatigue. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.   FERNALD, 

Superintendent, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES. 


OF 


MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED, 
For  the  Yeak  Ending  Sept.  30,  1894. 


Bedding  and  table  linen, $762  01 

Butter,  7,686  pounds, 1,322  63 

Clothing  and  clothing  material, 3,028  68 

Coal, 3,402  88 

Coffee,  1,514  pounds,      . 263  16 

Construction,  inoproveraents  and  repairs,      .        .        .        .  10,642  80 

Electric  supplies,  lamps,  etc., 183  81 

Entertainments,  holidays,  etc., 309  16 

Express  and  freight, 353  25 

Fertilizer,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 634  54 

Fish,  4,919  pounds, 232  67 

Flour  and  meal, 2,588  69 

Fruit  and  berries, 455  34 

Furnishings,            1,461  54 

Groceries, 1,201  55 

Hardware  and  crockery, 607  17 

Ice, 353  86 

Insurance, 433  08 

Laundry, 314  82 

Meat,  54,216  pounds, 3,490  24 

Milk,  71,039  quarts, 3,355  48 

Nursing,  medicines  and  extra  medical  attendance,       .        .  306  60 

Oil, 160  13 

Postage, 138  45 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 950  46 

Provisions, 100  59 

Rent  of  safe  (treasurer), 10  00 
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Rice  and  sago, f  496  78 

School  materials,  books  and  papers, 623  02 

Shop, 96  81 

Small  wares,  buttons,  thread,  etc., 143  82 

Stable,  grain,  hay,  etc., 1,680  26 

Stationery,  printing,  etc., 644  76 

Stock, 466  20 

Sugar,  22,216  pounds, 1,000  49 

Sundries, 77  07 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 7,304  17 

Tea,  369  pounds, Ill  04 

Telephone  rent, 218  77 

Tools, 166  94 

Travelling  expenses, 67  66 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos, 36  00 

Wages  and  labor, 19,11172 

Wagons,  harnesses  and  blankets, 217  13 

Water  tax, 760  00 

169,963  40 
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Appendix  A. 


The  classification  of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  training 
and  instruction  followed  are  set  forth  at  length  in  a  portion 
of  the  superintendent's  report  for  the  year  1892,  here  re- 
printed :  — 

We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  of  the  new 
institution  buildings.  The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  depart- 
ments greatly  facilitates  the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates, 
and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  consideration  of  indi- 
vidual wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution  where 
the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now 
arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified,  as  follows :  At  the  girls' 
dormitory  are  all  the  girls  of  the  school  grade ;  at  the  boys' 
dormitory  are  the  boys  in  the  school  department  and  the  better 
class  of  the  custodial  boys ;  at  the  farm-house  are  the  large  boys 
or  men  who  are  employed  on  the  farm  and  with  the  outside  work ; 
at  the  asylum  are  the  younger  custodial  boys,  the  custodial  females 
of  all  ages  and  the  working  force  of  grown  women.  Each  of 
these  departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the 
building  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department. 
Thus  we  have  divided  our  institution  into  four  comparatively 
small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs  and  all 
under  the  same  general  management.  This  plan  retains  all  the 
benefits  of  a  small  institution  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages 
of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the 
school-rooms  than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child 
the  greatest  improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
rearrange  and  modify  our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one 
way  the  increased  number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we 
are  now  able  to  so  classify  aud  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work 
has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching 
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necessary  when  we  had  a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct 
advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with 
capacities  and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  pronts  by  the  mis- 
takes of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry. 
The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is 
able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Our  school  chil- 
dren are  separated  into  six  well-defined  grades,  classified  much 
as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools. 
There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades, 
and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No 
pupil  is  in  the  school-room  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physi- 
cal drill  and  outdoor  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and 
variety.  Judging  from  the  results  obtained  this  year,  this  class 
work  will  greatly  increase  the  possibilities  of  our  school  training. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the 
nataral  limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says  :  ^^  Education 
can  only  develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to 
form  a  being  into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by 
the  endowments  it  originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature." 
We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  de- 
fect of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much 
development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble 
power  of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defec- 
tive judgment.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant 
faculties  by  forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made 
knowledge.  Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical. 
The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to 
remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied 
and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are  so  important 
a  part  of  the  modern  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for  normal 
children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense  is  a  prominent 
feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models, 
charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  appli- 
cation of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use 
of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly  two  hundred 
recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary  work, 
object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  subjects 
directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  our  manual-training  department 
was  thoroughly  reorganized.  The  training  room  was  equipped 
with  a  first-class  outfit  of  tools  and  benches.  Three  of  our  teach- 
ers prepared   themselves  for  this  work   by  attending   a  normal 
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course  at  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School.  The  boys 
were  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these  classes  have  received 
systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year.  The  teach- 
ers and  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
the  results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy 
who  begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  de- 
liberate, reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the 
pi'operties  of  wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite, 
accurate  control  of  his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to 
make  skilled  artisans  of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished 
work  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  mental  discipline  secured 
by  the  accurate  doing  is  the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  train- 
ing. As  a  rule  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies. 
Their  muscular  activity  i^  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their 
awkward  and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally 
follows  as  a  direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The 
military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  oar 
classes  in  physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish 
plan  of  educational  gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our 
use,  means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned 
movements  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of 
the  instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must 
quickly  hear  and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the 
command.     It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  varied  routine  work  of  a  large  institution  affords  a  variety 
of  occupations  where  the  inmates  can  be  employed  with  great 
benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution. 
This  practical  industrial  training  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
education  of  our  pupils.  They  are  much  happier  and  better  off  in 
every  respect  when  they  know  they  are  doing  some  useful  work. 
I  hardly  know  how  we  would  control  and  manage  some  of  our 
larger  boys  and  girls  if  their  surplus  energies  were  not  worked  off 
by  a  reasonable  amount  of  manual  labor.. 

Certain  daily  duties  are  assigned  to  each  boy  and  girl,  and  these 
duties  ai'e  often  changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different 
kinds  of  work.  The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and 
garden  work.  This  year  they  have  picked  hundreds  of  loads  of 
stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them  off  for  use  in  road  making. 
They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cultivating  One  of  them  has,  day 
after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and  held  the  plough  at  the  same 
time.  They  did  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in 
our  large  garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  sup- 
plies between  the  different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two 
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boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One 
boy  devotes  all  his  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we 
could  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps, 
serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  four  hundred  inmates 
are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys.  They  do  all 
of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc  ,  for  the  school. 
The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  buildings  where 
they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laundry  they 
learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  tbe  sew- 
ing, mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the 
children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Re- 
lays of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing-machines  busy  from 
morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep 
her  own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taugbt  to  wash  dishes,  make 
beds,  wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older 
girls  and  women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble 
and  helpless  children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children 
is  relatively  quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women. 
A  newly  admitted  child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one. 
The  affection  and  solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
'*  my  baby  "  is  often  quite  touching.  This  responsibility  wonder- 
fully helps  in  keeping  this  uneasy  plass  happy  and  contented. 
Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we  could  not  well  care  for 
the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum 
department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of  paid  attendants. 
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Appendix  B. 


CommoniDtalt^  of  Klassnc^usctts. 


1860. 

[Acts,  Chap.  150.] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. . 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
tlie  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [^Ajyproved  April  4,  1850. 


1851. 

RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth  :  provided^ 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution, 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided,  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
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said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided^ 
further^  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor ;  and  pro- 
vided^ further^  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided^  further^  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio^  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved^  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     \_Approved  April  30^,1851. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 

AN"  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty  six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and  de- 
termine on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years  :  prctvided,  that 
the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
in  three  years ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[Approved  April  9,  1878. 
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1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 

AN    ACT   oonoeming    the    Massachusetts    School  for  the 

Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  ds  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
shall  establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
in  and  betweeif  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and 
the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of  such 
inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence  unless 
such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to  the  State 
elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion, 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  department, 
other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.  *  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 

*  Repealed,  chapter  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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for  the  ase  of  said  school  in  equal  qaarterly  instalments,  commenc- 
iog  on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.     When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 

to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 

Massachusetts   School   for  the   Feeble-minded,  such   judge   may 

commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 

directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 

a  physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 

college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 

each  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.     The  fees  of 

the  judge  for  hearing  and   determining  the  application  shall  be 

three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 

office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 

fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 

upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 

which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  a  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows  :  For  tbose  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
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the  time  of  each  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tutioD  in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys,  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation, 
the  whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number 
and  salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three 
months  make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates 
received  and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three 
months,  also  the  whole  number  tben  in  the  institution  and  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  togetlier 
with  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  1 1 .  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
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chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrjaed,  or  any  caune  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made, 
before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [^Ajyproved  June  18 ^  1886. 


1887. 

[Acts,  Chap.  123.] 


AK  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
entitled.  An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows  ; 

Section  1 .  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  pay- 
ments, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eight- 
een hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Ap- 
proved  March  27,  1887. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and 
return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 
or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None 
such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  sub- 
jects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly, 
in  advance,  or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils 
will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of 
their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain, 
strong  clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be 
renewed  by  the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their 
clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for 
them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn. 
Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution. All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  full 
NAME  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the 
clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may 
be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts. 
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two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair 
of  mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  foar  colored 
aprons,  two  white  aprons,  two  andervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers, 
two  underwaists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six 
handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of 
rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverlet. 

Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in   person   or   by   letter  to  the 
superintendent, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and 
impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
Tliey  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully 
executed. 
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He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof : 
provided,  however^  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the 
establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  other- 
wise, is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 


'   •  *'*f 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook 
stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  raUroa^. 
Friends  of  children  may  visit  them  any  afternoon,  holidays  and 
Sundays  excepted. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund 
which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing, 
or  material  therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent 
directly  to  the  school,  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by 
the  superintendent,  if  notified. 


'      ,  '    » 
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Waltham,  Oct.  10,  1895. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  LegislaJLure,  the  StcUe 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report, 
ending  Sept.  30,  1895. 

There  are  now  in  the  school  423  inmates,  feeble-minded 
persons  of  all  descriptions.  Of  these,  166  are  supported 
by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  school  department  and  47  in 
the  custodial  department.  The  towns  and  cities  are  charged 
for  the  support  of  152  in  the  custodial  department.  There 
are  34  private  pupils,  of  whom  4  pay  more  than  the  average 
cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction,  22  pay  the  average 
cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction  and  8  pay  about  one- 
half  the  average  cost.  There  are  24  beneficiaries  of  other 
States,  who  pay  each  about  $300  per  year. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  have  amounted  to 
$70,012.87,  or  $3.15  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  stated  that  it  was  desirable 
to  erect  another  dormitory  to  be  occupied  by  the  older  male 
cases,  and  later  we  went  to  the  Legislature  with  a  petition 
for  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  not  to  exceed  $30,000. 
The  money  was  withheld.  Like  other  similar  charitable 
organizations,  public  and  private,  the  school  felt  the  general 
financial  depression  of  tiie  winter.      It  was  felt,  however. 
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only  to  the  extent  that  the  usual  annual  increase  in  numbers 
was  stopped,  and  the  general  development  of  the  institution 
checked.  Bemaining  within  our  old  numbers/ — we  have 
been  obliged  to  make  a  slight  decrease,  —  the  year  has  been 
fully  as  gratifying  in  results  attained  as  any  previous  year. 
The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  excellent.  There  have 
been  no  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  and  matrons,  and 
scarcely  any  among  the  attendants ;  and  what  was  said  last 
year  in  commendation  of  the  superintendent  and  those  under 
him  we  may  repeat  now. 

The  trustees,  however,  do  not  feel  that  their  full  duty  is 
performed  by  merely  taking  care  that  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  are  carried  out  with  respect  to  the  400  inmates,  or 
any  number  of  inmates  present  at  any  one  time.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  many  feeble-minded  persons  in 
the  Commonwealth  who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  system- 
atic training,  and  from  time  to  time  feel  called  upon  to  make 
recommendations  or  suggestions  concerning  them.  The 
idiots  and  feeble-minded  who  are  with  us  are  well  enough 
off.  It  is  for  the  Legislature  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  rest  of  them  —  some  3,000  —  living  in  Massachusetts. 
A  year  ago  we  stated  that  there  had  been  lf>6  applications 
for  admission  during  the  previous  year,  and  that  but  53 
persons  had  been  admitted.  Some  of  these  53  had  been 
applicants  still  farther  back.  This  year  the  admissions  have 
been  47,  some  of  the  cases  admitted  being  of  the  196 
applying  last  year.  But  there  have  been  164  additional 
a|)plications  for  admission,  and  of  these  applicants  only  31 
have  been  admitted.  During  the  last  four  years  more  than 
500  applicants  have  been  turned  away  for  want  of  room,  or 
rather  have  been  kept  hack,  since  the  names  of  most  of  them 
are  still  (m  our  books,  beseeching  admission ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  many  physicians  have  ceased  to  recommend  that 
cases  be  sent  to  the  school,  owing  to  its  crowded  condition. 

With  a  new  building  for  the  older  male  cases  we  not  only 
could  increase  our  numbers  by  from  75  to  100  inmates  with- 
out other  addition  to  our  plant,  but  a  much  improved  classi- 
fication could  be  made.  It  is  desirable  to  entirely  separate 
from  the  school  department  grown  and  nearly  grown  men, 
and  this  is  impossible  without  an  additional  building.     The 
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whole  number  of  males  io  the  institution  is*  247  ;   of  these, 
132  are  over  fifteen  years  old  and  54  are  over  twenty  years 
old.     It  is  true  that  we  have  thus  far  got  along  with  old  and 
young,  school  cases  and  custodial,  all  closely  associated, 
and  we  annually  report  the  school  to  be  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition.    But  humanity  demands   that  there  shall  be  more 
divisions,  or  groups,  when  the  number  so  increases   that 
proper  classification  can  be  had  without  additional  expense. 
Many  of  the  parents  of  children  that  are  maintained  and 
educated  here  at  public  expense  should  not  be  considered  as 
of  the  pauper  class.     Their  unfortunate  ofl^spring  are  sent  to 
us  because  their  presence  at  home  would  tend  to  pauperize 
the  whole  family,  requiring,  as  they  do,  so  much  more  of 
the  attention  of  the  parents  than  normal  children.      The 
sensitive  feelings  of  such  parents  are  to  be  respected.     It  is 
heart-sickening  for  the  mother,  when  she  leaves  here  her 
boy,  who  may  be  as  fair  to  look  at  as  his  more  fortunate 
brothers,  to  feel  that  he  is  to  grow  up  among  the  disgusting 
men  she  has  seen  about  the  common  dormitory.     Nor  are 
her  fears  foolish  fears. 

Nearly  to  the  same  degree  is  felt  the  want  of  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  grown  feeble-minded  women.  Of  these  there 
are  75  over  twenty  years  of  age.  Some  of  them  have  been 
in  penal  institutions,  and  there  are  among  them  many  whose 
imbecility  has  become  known  only  after  they  have  become 
thoroughly  corrupt.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
by  the  act  of  1886,  the  care  of  feeble-minded  grown  women 
has  been  a  leading  feature  of  our  work,  and  it  gives  us  satis- 
faction to  say  that  the  work  has  been  most  successful.  The 
control  that  some  of  the  attendants  have  over  the  women 
and  girls  who  in  the  outer  world  have  passed  for  bad  is 
marvellous.  There  is  nothing  that  the  strange  creatures 
would  not  attempt  at  the  word  of  their  mistress.  But  it  is 
well  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  younger  girls.  A  new 
building  that  would  accommodate  75  women  would  permit 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  whole  school 
to  that  extent,  and  the  west  building  could  be  wholly  given 
up  to  the  very  young  unimprovable  cases  of  both  sexes  —  a 
use  to  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  and  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended.     Almost  the  entire  community  believes 
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that  this  school  is  the  best  home  for  women  and  girls  of 
feeble  intellect. 

The  current  expenses  woald  be  less  per  capita  than  they 
now  are  if  the  number  of  inmates  and  the  territory  occupied 
admitted  of  perfect  classification. 

FRANCIS  J.  BARNES, 

ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, 

ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS, 

J.  S.  DAMRELL, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT, 

SAMUEL  HOAR, 

W.  W.  SWAN, 

GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 

ERSKINE  WARDEN, 

F.  G.  WHEATLEY, 

TrusUes, 
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SUPERIKTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


MA8«A0HrSBTT8  SOHOOL  70B  THB  FlBBLB-MINDBD, 

Waltbam,  Oct.  10, 1895. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Jor  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  sabmit  the  following  annaal  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1895  :  — 


Movement  i 

of  Population. 

MaIm. 

FenulM. 

ToUli. 

Number  present  Sept.  80, 1894,     .... 

258 

179 

437 

Admitted  during  the  year. 

1 

29 

18 

47 

AVhole  number  present, 

287 

197 

484 

Dis<!harged,     ..... 

85 

18 

53 

Died 

5 

3 

8 

Kuraber  present  Sept  30, 1895,     , 

247 

176 

423 

Average  number  present. 

251 

175 

426 

School  cases  admitted,    .        . 

19 

9 

28 

Custodial  cases  admitted, 

10 

'9 

19 

Private  pupils  now  present,  . 

22 

12 

34 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries 

1 

113 

53 

166 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State, 

20 

27 

47 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns,     . 

75 

77 

152 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 
Applications  for  admission  duiTng  the  year, 

17 

7 

24 

• 

•" 

164 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  oar  wards  were  considerably 
overcrowded.  At  one  time  we  had  21  inmates  sleeping  on 
cot  beds  in  the  day-rooms.  This  overcrowding  seriously 
interferes  with  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  institution 
and  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  work  done.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  number  present  had  been  reduced  to 
433,  about  the  normal  capacity  of  the  institution  as  now 
arranged. 
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The  number  of  admissions  was  smaller  than  for  several 
years  past,  as  we  are  now  able  to  receive  new  cases  only  as 
vacancies  are  made  by  the  discharge  of  other  inmates. 

Of  the  discharges,  28  were  kept  at  home  by  their  friends 
for  various  reasons.  Nearly  all  were  pupils  who  had  been 
much  improved  by  the  training  and  instruction  received 
here,  and  had  parents  or  other  friends  able  and  willing  to 
care  for  them  at  home.  Seven  cases  were  kept  at  home  to 
attend  public  school,  2  have  gone  to  work  outside  for  regu- 
lar wages,  3  were  removed  by  order  of  overseers  of  poor 
and  2  were  sent  to  their  friends  in  other  States  by  order  of 
the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity.  Four  adult  male 
custodial  cases  were  discharged  by  order  of  the  trustees* 
Seven  cases  of  insanity  were  transferred  to  the  insane  hos- 
pital :  4  of  these  were  insane  when  admitted,  and  were 
committed  here  under  a  misunderstanding  as  to  their  actual 
mental  condition ;  3  were  imbecile  from  infancy,  and  devel- 
oped dangerous  delusions  soon  after  puberty. 

The  general  health  has  been  good,  as  a  rule.  During  the 
winter  months,  however,  within  a  very  few  weeks'  time,  we 
had  two  cases  of  scarlet-fever,  two  of  chicken-pox,  one  of 
whooping-cough  and  several  of  mild  diphtheria.  The  chil- 
dren were  immediately  put  under  strict  quarantine  in  our 
contagious  hospital,  and  all  recovered.  The  prompt  and 
thorough  isolation  of  the  cases  at  the  beginning  undoubt- 
edly i)revented  a  serious  and  complicated  epidemic,  and 
demonstrated  the  inestimable  value  of  this  contagious  hospi- 
tal. The  several  diseases  were  very  prevalent  at  the  time 
in  neighboring  communities.  Many  of  our  pupils  are  of 
susceptible  age,  and  friends  who  visit  them  often  come  from 
homes  where  such  diseases  are  actually  present.  Under 
these  conditions  we  must  expect  frequent  visitations  from 
this  class  of  diseases.  In  order  that  we  may  more  thor- 
oughly cut  oil'  such  cases  from  ail  possible  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  institution,  I  recommend  that  we  add  a  small 
kitchen  to  the  hospital  building,  so  that  the  food  for  the 
patients  and  nurses  may  be  prepared  in  the  building  and 
not  sent  from  the  main  kitchen.  We  already  have  a  laundry 
in  the  basement,  where  the  bedding  and  clothing  are  safely 
handled.     I  also  recommend  the  purchase  of  a  new  steam 
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disinfector  for  the  thorough  disinfectioD  of  bedding  and 
clothing. 

There  were  8  deaths  daring  the  year :  8  resulted  from 
epilepsy,  and  1  each  from  consumption,  acute  peritonitis, 
peritonitis  following  operation  for  appendicitis,  hemorrhage 
from  stomach  and  exhaustion  from  acute  mania. 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  the  methods  of 
care  and  instruction,  considered  at  some  length  in  our  annual 
reports  for  several  years  past.  The  pupils  in  the  various 
school  and  training  classes  have  shown  satisfactory  general 
improvement.  We  are  especially  well  satisfied  with  the 
progress  shown  in  the  industrial  training  classes.  For 
example,  one  class  of  six  boys  has  painted  the  interior 
walls  of  the  west  building,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  many 
rooms  in  other  buildings ;  in  fact,  they  have  done  all  the 
painting  and  varnishing  necessary  to  keep  all  our  buildings 
in  perfect  repair.  This  work  compares  well  with  that  done 
by  paid  workmen.  The  labor  alone  on  the  work  done  in 
the  west  building,  if  done  by  outside  workmen,  would  have 
cost  at  least  five  hundred  dollars.  But,  after  all,  the  work 
upon  the  farm  furnishes  one  of  the  most  effective  means  we 
have  of  developing  our  boys  both  mentally  and  physically. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  some  of  the  roost  useful  boys  on  the 
farm,  boys  who  are  now  able  to  do  careful  work  in  quite  an 
intelligent  manner,  were  able  to  accomplish  practically 
nothing  in  the  way  of  intellectual  work  in  the  school-rooms. 
The  farm  has  furnished  for  our  tables  a  very  large  quantity 
of  food  products,  including  over  five  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes  and  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  of  every 
kind.  Our  own  cows  furnish  about  one-half  of  the  large 
quantity  of  milk  used  in  the  institution. 

The  addition  to  the  farmhouse,  for  additional  water-closets 
and  toilet  rooms,  under  construction  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report,  was  duly  completed,  and  greatly  simplifies  the 
administration  of  that  department.  The  coal  shed  at  the 
west  building  has  been  enlarged  to  double  its  former  size ; 
this  enables  us  to  purchase  and  store  at  one  time  a  full 
year's  supply  of  coal.  We  are  now  building  a  small  one- 
story  extension  to  the  boys'  dormitory,  to  provide  a  wash 
room  for  the  use  of  the  large  force  of  boys  who  work  out- 
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side  on  the  farm.     The  cost  of  these  improvements  has  been 
charged  to  current  expense  account. 

The  current  expense  for  the  year  amounted  to  $70,012.87, 
or  $3.15  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  closer  investigation  of  large 
numbers  of  school  children,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country, 
has  shown  the  existence  of  a  very  large  class  of  children 
who,  while  not  actually  imbecile,  present  a  certain  amount  of 
mental  deficiency  rendering  them  incapable  of  profiting  by 
ordinary  school  methods.  One  or  more  such  '*  backward" 
(or  "feebly  gifted  mentally"  or  ••mentally  feeble")  chil- 
dren are  to  be  found  in  every  elementary  school.  Indeed, 
in  London,  after  examination  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
school  children,  Dr.  Francis  Warner  reports  that  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  mentally  deficient  and 
needed  special  instruction. 

Professor  Monroe  of  Stanford  University,  California, 
says :  •'  The  degree  of  mental  disorder  which  unfits  a  child 
to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  State  has  varied  widely 
in  point  of  time.  Fifty  years  ago  many  children  with  minor 
psychical  abnormalities  —  now  considered  proper  subjects  for 
special  institutions  —  were  freely  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  the  common  schools  so  long  as  they  did  not  seriously 
interfere  with  its  even  tenor  or  jeopardize  the  lives  and 
morals  of  other  children ;  and  in  most  sections  of  our 
country  to-day  the  child  with  deranged  nervous  mechanism, 
distorted  perception,  slight  power  of  attention,  uncertain 
memory  and  weak  will-power  is  admitted  to  the  same 
school  and  subjected  to  the  same  methods  and  course  of 
study  as  the  normal  and  healthy  children  in  the  community. 
Kept  in  graded  schools  as  they  are,  with  teachers  who  have 
little  knowledge  of  their  condition  and  no  appreciation  of 
their  needs,  they  leave  these  schools  and  take  prominent 
rack  among  the  paupers,  social  failures  and  criminals." 

In  Germany,  as  far  back  as  1881,  a  separate  class  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  municipal  schools  of 
Brunswick  for  this  special  class  of  backward  children.  It 
now  has  over  one  hundred  pupils,  and  has  obtained  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  At  first  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  it,   but  a  few   wealthy  people  sent   their  children 
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there,  and  when  they  did  so  the  impression  that  it  was  to  be 
a  school  for  oatcasts  was  effaced.  Sach  classes  hare  been 
introduced  at  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Dresden,  Elberfeld,  etc. 
The  methods  employed  in  these  schools  are  practically  those 
used  in  special  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  all  over 
the  world.  The  teachers  have  small  classes,  averaging  from 
ten  to  twenty  pupils.  This  gives  opportunity  for  individual 
instruction,  and  much  attention  to  physical,  sensorial  and 
manual  training.  In  fact,  these  classes  are  practically  day 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 

In  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  also,  such  classes  have 
been  carried  on  for  many  years  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  with  much  success  under  the  direction 
of  superintendents  of  neighboring  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

In  London,  since  1892,  seventeen  special  classes  auxiliary 
to  the  board  schools,  with  more  than  six  hundred  pupils, 
have  been  established  in  the  more  densely  populated  sections 
of  the  city.  These  classes  receive  pupils  from  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools  of  the  surrounding  districts.  Children 
are  selected  after  their  probation  for  some  two  years  in  an 
ordinary  school,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher 
observing  the  deficiency,  with  the  approval  of  an  expert 
medical  oflScer.  It  is  hoped  that  this  arrangement  will 
eventually  sift  out  the  entire  class  of  abnormal  children, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  backward  children  may 
be  fitted  to  return  to  the  public  schools,  while  the  less  hope- 
ful cases  may  be  transferred  to  asylums  for  imbeciles. 

A  few  notes  of  one  of  these  English  classes  may  be  of 
interest :  *'  The  most  skilful  teacher  in  the  department  was 
chosen  as  the  teacher  of  the  class.  Twelve  children  were 
selected,  and  at  the  outset  great  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
the  scheme  being  misunderstood  by  the  parents.  The  class 
was  called  the  ^special'  class,  and  the  teacher  visited  the 
parents  of  each  child,  explaining  in  what  way  the  class 
would  be  of  use.  The  parents  were  invited  also  to  come  to 
the  lessons,  and  were  pleased  at  the  progress  the  children 
had  made.  The  class-room  is  in  a  school  in  one  of  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  town.  To  prevent  the  weaker  children 
from  falling  in  with  the  rush  of  boys  and  girls  coming  and 
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leaviDg  school,  they  arrive  and  leave  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  than  the  rest.  Elder  brothers  or  sisters  waited  and 
took  the  children  home.'' 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  practicable  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  of  this  State  to  establish  similar 
classes  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  where  the 
'*  mentally  exceptional"  children  could  easily  receive  the 
special  instruction  needed,  at  the  age  when  such  training 
is  most  beneficial,  without  going  away  from  home.  The 
teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  public  schools  can 
testify  to  the  necessity  of  such  provision. 

The  table  of  statistics  shows  that  we  had  164  applications 
for  admission  during  the  year.  Of  this  large  number  only 
31  could  be  admitted.  Among  the  applicants  whom  we 
have  been  unable  to  admit  were  many  young  improvable 
cases.  Many  of  these  children  have  attended  the  public 
school  for  one  or  more  years,  but  have  been  utterly  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  regular  classes,  and  are  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  other  pupils.  It  is  not  easy  to  convince 
the  parents  of  these  children  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
admit  *•  one  more  pupil."  If  all  the  applicants  now  actively 
seeking  admission  were  provided  for  here,  the  present 
capacity  of  the  school  would  have  to  be  doubled. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  immediate  need  of  further 
provision  for  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded  in 
this  State.  To  meet  present  needs  we  should  add  two  addi- 
tional buildings,  each  about  the  size  and  general  plan  of 
the  present  girls'  dormitory.  These  two  buildings  could  be 
built,  furnished  and  equipped  for  $60,000,  and  would  furnish 
complete  accommodations  for  150  additional  inmates. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD, 

SuperijUenderU, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURBENT  EXPENDITURES 


OF 


MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED, 


For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1895. 


Bedding  and  table  linen, f  1,760  66 

Butter,  6,688  pounds, ,  1,295  53 

Clothing  and  clothing  material, 2,309  73 

Coal, 8,867  45 

Coffee,  963  pounds, 179  24 

Construction,  improvements  and  repairs,     ....  8,838  93 

Electric  supplies,  lamps,  etc., 126  16 

Entertainments,  holidays,  etc., 265  16 

Express  and  freight, 502  58 

Fertilizer,  Tines,  seeds,  etc., 787  34 

Fish,  4,934  pounds, 295  19 

Flour  and  meal, 2,0(57  66 

Fruit  and  berries, 41111 

Furnishings, 646  94 

Groceries, 1,01)2  09 

Hardware  and  crockery,        .......  896  34 

Ice, 333  39 

Insurance, 915  13 

Laundry, 881  67 

Meat,  49,833  pounds, 8,482  98 

Milk,  71,017  quarts, 3,348  22 

Kursing,  medicine  and  extra  medical  attendance,        ,        .  494  54 

Oil, 138  53 

Postage, 146  60 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 874  20 

Rent  of  safe  (treasurer), 10  00 

Rice  and  sago, 842  82 
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School  materials,  books  and  papers, t365  81 

Shop 125  21 

Small  wnres,  buttons,  thread,  etc ,        .        .        .        .        .  127  81 

Stable,  grain,  hay,  etc., 1,756  04 

Stationery,  printing,  etc., 461  18 

Stock, 514  50 

Sagar,  21,258  pounds, 931  99 

Sundries, 63  19 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 6,502  28 

Tea,  286  pounds,    .        .        .        .        .        ...        .  76  01 

Telephone  rent, 147  88 

Tools, .  108  28 

Travelling  expenses, 77  99 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos, 85  00 

Wages  and  labor, 81,238  78 

Wagons,  harnesses  and  blankets.  .               .        .        .        •  879  66 

Water  tax, 790  25 

Total, 170,012  87 
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Appendix    A. 


The  classification  of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  trainin«r 
and  instruction  followed  are  set  forth  at  length  in  a  portion 
of  the  superintendent's  report  for  the  year  1892,  here 
reprinted :  — 

We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  of  the  new 
institution  buildings.  The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  depart- 
ments greatly  facilitates  the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates, 
and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  tbeconsideitition  of  indi- 
vidual wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution  where 
the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now 
arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows :  at  the  girls' 
dormitory  are  all  the  girls  of  the  school  grade;  at  the  boys' 
dormitory  are  the  boys  in  the  school  department  and  the  better 
class  of  the  custodial  boys ;  at  the  farm-house  are  the  large  boys 
or  men  who  are  employed  on  the  farm  and  with  the  outside  work ; 
at  the  asylum  are  the  younger  custodial  boys,  the  cu8t\>dial  females 
of  all  ages  and  the  working  force  of  grown  women.  Each  of 
these  departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the 
building  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  peraonal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department. 
Thus  we  have  divided  our  institution  into  four  comparatively 
small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs  and  all 
under  the  same  general  management.  This  plan  retains  all  the 
benefits  of  a  small  institution  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages 
of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the 
school-rooms  than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child 
the  greatest  improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
rearrange  and  modify  our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one 
way  the  increased  number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we 
are  now  able  to  so  classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work 
has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching 
necessary  when  we  had  a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct 
advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with 
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capacities  and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mis- 
takes of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry. 
The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is 
able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Our  school  chiU 
dren  are  separated  into  six  well-defined  grades,  classified  much 
as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools. 
There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades, 
and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No 
pupil  is  in  the  school-room  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physi- 
cal drill  and  out-door  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and 
variety.  Judging  from  the  results  obtained  this  year,  this  class 
work  will  greatly  increase  the  possibilities  of  our  school  training. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the 
natural  limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  ^^  Education 
can  only  develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to 
form  a  being  into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by 
the  endowments  it  oiiginally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature.** 
We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental 
defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much 
development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble 
power  of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defec- 
tive judgment.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant 
faculties  by  forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made 
knowledge.  Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical. 
The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to 
remember  and  to  tbink.  We  utilise  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied 
and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are  so  imi)ortaDt 
a  part  of  the  modern  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for  normal 
children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent 
featui-e.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models, 
charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  appli- 
cation of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use 
of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly  five  hundred 
recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary  work, 
object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  subjects 
directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  our  manual-training  department 
was  thoroughly  reorganized.  The  training  room  was  equipped 
with  a  first-class  outfit  of  tools  and  benches.  Three  of  our  teach- 
ers prepared  themselves  for  this  work  by  attending  a  normal 
course  at  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School.  The  boys 
were  graded  intp  small  classes,  and  these  classes  have  received 
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Byatematio,  progressive  training  throoghont  the  year.  Tlie  teach- 
ers and  pnpils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthosiasm,  and 
the  results  liave  more  than  exceeded  oar  anticipations.  The  boy 
who  begins  to  constmot  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think, 
deliberate,  reason  and  condnde.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the 
properties  of  wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acqaires  definite, 
accurate  control  of  his  mnscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to 
make  skilled  artisans  of  oar  pnpils.  The  value  of  the  finished 
work  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  mental  discipline  secured 
by  the  accunUe  doing  is  the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  train- 
ing. As  a  rule,  they  come  to  as  with  poorly  developed  bodies. 
Their  muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their 
awkward  and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally 
follows  as  a  direct  resnlt  of  increased  physical  development.  The 
military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  oar 
classes  in  physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish 
plan  of  educational  gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our 
use,  means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned 
movements  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of 
the  instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  most 
quickly  hear  and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the 
command.     It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

Tbe  varied  routine  work  of  a  large  institution  affords  a  variety 
of  occupations  where  the  inmates  can  be  employed  with  great 
benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution. 
Tbis  practical  industrial  training  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
education  of  our  pupils.  They  are  much  happier  and  better  off  in 
every  respect  when  they  know  they  are  doing  some  useful  work. 
I  hardly  know  how  we  would  control  and  manage  some  of  our 
larger  boys  and  girls  if  their  surplus  energies  were  not  worked  off 
by  a  reasonable  amount  of  manual  labor. 

Certain  daily  duties  are  assigned  to  each  boy  and  girl,  and  these 
duties  are  often  changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different 
kinds  of  work.  The  boys  take  great  interest  in  tbe  farm  and 
garden  work.  This  year  they  have  picked  hundreds  of  loads  of 
stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking. 
Tbey  do  all  tbe  harrowing  and  cultivating.  One  of  them  has,  day 
after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and  held  the  plough  at  the  same 
time.  They  did  all  of  tbe  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in 
our  large  garden.  Tbe  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  sup- 
plies between  tbe  different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two 
boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  car))enter  and  engineer.  One 
boy  devotes  all  bis  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we 
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coald  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proadly  uniformed  with  red  caps, 
serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  foar  hundred  inmates 
are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys.  They  do  all 
of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circnlars,  etc.,  for  the  school. 
The  boys  also  do  mach  of  the  honsework  in  the  baildings  where 
they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  Just  as  busy.  In  the  laundry  they 
learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  the  sew- 
ing, mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of  tbe 
children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls. 
Relays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing-machines  busy 
from  morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to 
keep  her  own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes, 
make  beds,  wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The 
older  girls  and  women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the 
feeble  and  helpless  children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for 
children  is  relatively  quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal 
women.  A  newly  admitted  child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by 
some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  ^^my  baby''  is  often  quite  touching.  This  respon- 
sibility wonderfully  helps  in  keeping  this  uneasy  class  happy  and 
contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we  could  not 
well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children  in 
our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of 
paid  attendants. 
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Appendix    B. 


SOME  OF  THE  METHODS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CARE  AND 
TRAINING  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
LOWER    GRADES.* 


Bj  Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D. 


During  the  past  six  years  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  we  have  admitted  a  large  number,  several  hundred 
in  all,  of  relatively  young  children  of  the  lower  grade «  custodial 
cases  so  called.  These  children  are  often  feeble  physically,  per- 
haps incapable  of  walking  without  assistance,  of  feeding  or  dress- 
ing themselves  or  of  making  their  bodily  wants  known.  Some  of 
them  are  utterly  stupid  and  listless.  Others  are  very  restless  and 
excitable,  with  marked  mischievous  and  destructive  tendencies, 
such  as  removing  and  destroying  clothing,  breaking  window  glass, 
table  crockery  and  furniture.  Many  cases  have  very  untidy  and 
disgusting  personal  habits. 

When  our  custodial  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  we 
received  practically  at  one  time  a  group  of  about  one  hundred 
cases,  selected  from  the  most  urgent  of  the  many  applications 
on  file.  The  characteristics  of  this  particular  group  of  children 
may  be  understood  from  the  following  extract  from  the  annual 
report  for  1890:  — 

''  When  admitted  nearly  every  one  of  these  children  was  noisy, 
untidy,  stubborn  and  intractable  generally.  Few  of  them  had 
been  under  any  sort  of  control  or  discipline.  One  had  not  been 
out  of  doors  for  over  three  years.  Several  had  been  confined  in 
barred  rooms  at  home.  How  to  care  for  them  was  a  discouraging 
problem.  The  wards  were  veritable  bedlams.  The  children 
shrieked  and  made  dreadful  noises,  tore  off  and  destroyed  their 
clothing  and  seemed  utterly  unmanageable.  Their  attendants 
were  appalled  and  discouraged  at  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
trying  to  bring  any  degree  of  order  out  of  such  chaos,  and  were 
almost  ready  to  resign  in  a  body." 

The  question  of  providing  suitable  and  proper  care  and  training 
for  these  children  has  presented  so  many  problems  and  difficulties 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Amer- 
ican Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Persons.    Session,  1894. 
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and  caused  so  much  anxiety  that  I  feel  warranted  in  presenting  a 
brief  consideration  of  some  of  the  practical  methods  of  manage* 
ment  of  these  low-grade  cases,  not  with  the  idea  of  offering  any- 
thing especialiy  new  or  valuabie,  bnt  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
out  the  experience  and  views  of  other  members  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

As  a  mle,  these  children  come  to  ns  in  poor  physical  condition. 
They  are  generally  paie,  flabby  and  badly  nourished.  They  need 
generous  feeding  with  the  most  natritioas  food  in  good  varietyt 
but  of  the  plainest  sort,  such  as  good  bread  and  butter,  cereals, 
an  abundance  of  pure  milk,  meat  at  least  once  a  day,  preferably 
in  the  form  of  soluble  soups  and  broths,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
fresh  vegetables.  As  a  rule,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  safe  and 
proper  to  allow  these  children  to  eat  all  they  wbh  of  the  plain 
and  wholesome  articles  of  diet  enumerated  above.  Their  diges- 
tive and  assimilative  functions  are  so  imperfectly  performed  that 
they  often  actually  need  a  much  larger  ration  than  would  a  normal 
person.  They  should  be  given  ample  time  for  eating  slowly  and 
carefully.  The  food  should  be  thoroughly  cooked  and  carefully 
cut  and  prepared.  Half-cooked  food  or  too  solid  food,  bolted 
without  mastication,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  diarrhooa  and  other 
digestive  disturbances. 

They  should  be  given  an  abundance  of  cold  water  to  drink. 
The  desire  of  attendants  to  limit  the  number  of  wet  beds  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  b^  really  injurious  to  the  child's  healtb.  Their 
emunctortes  become  clogged  and  choked  if  the  ingestion  of 
nature's  universal  solvent  be  unduly  restricted.  The  urine  espe- 
cially becomes  overloaded  with  excrement itious  products,  and  this 
is  a  frequent  and  potent  cause  of  an  irritable  bladder  and  the 
resulting  incontinence.  At  breakfast  and  dinner  they  should  have 
all  the  cold  water  they  want.  At  supper  time  the  amount  may  be 
more  carefully  regulated. 

There  is  a  firmly  established  tradition  that  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren emit  a  characteristic  disagreeable  odor,  and  that,  while  the 
offence  of  this  odor  may  be  mitigated  and  lessened,  it  cannot  be 
entirely  removed.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  this  odor,  — 
it  generally  means  that  the  child  is  not  clean.  It  can  often  be 
greatly  lessened  by  the  extraction  of  decayed  teeth  and  the 
cleansing  and  healing  of  suppurating  buccal  or  oral  surfaces. 
The  improved  digestion  following  careful  regulation  of  the  diet 
often  removes  the  cause  of  a  bad  breath.  Close  attention  to  the 
personal  habits  of  the  child  is  always  necessary.  The  clogged 
excretory  organs  should  be  flushed  oat  by  an  ample  supply  of  pure 
water  internally,  as  above  suggested.    But,  after  all,  the  one  im* 
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portant  indication  is  the  external  application  of  soap  and  warm 
water.  These  children  need  very  frequent  bathing,  perhaps  daily 
or  even  oftener.  The  bath  should  be  very  thorough ;  there  should 
be  an  abundance  of  warm  water,  the  entire  body  should  be  soaped 
and  vigorously  scrubbed  with  a  large  soft  flesh  brush,  with  especial 
attention  to  the  feet  and  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  afterwards 
thoroughly  rinsing  the  entire  body  with  clean  water.  Unless  this 
process  is  carefully  and  continually  supervised,  even  a  first-class 
attendant  will  be  very  likely  to  do  it  in  an  imperfect  manner. 
Merely  wetting  the  body  with  a  little  water  simply  aggravates  the 
condition  which  causes  the  bad  odor.  This  frequent  and  thorough 
bathing  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  nutrition  and  general 
health  of  these  children.  These  cases  need  frequent  changes  of 
body  clothing,  many  of  them  daily  or  even  several  times  a  day. 
One  wet  or  soiled  garment  will  pollute  the  air  of  an  entire  ward. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  features  in  the  care  of  these  low- 
grade  cases  is  the  frequency  of  untidy  personal  habits.  They 
keep  up  the  infantile  habit  of  voiding  urine  and  faeces  whenever 
the  desire  is  felt.  The  bladder  and  rectum  have  not  been  trained 
to  periodical  retention  and  discharge  under  the  control  of  the  voli- 
tion. This  may  be  due  to  dulness  of  sensation,  lack  of  will-power, 
general  atony  of  the  muscular  apparatus,  especially  of  the  sphinc- 
ters and  hollow  muscles,  or  to  other  causes.  In  many  cases  the 
indolence  of  the  child  is  a  potent  factor.  We  must  cause  the  child 
to  lose  the  habit  of  being  untidy  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  being 
cleanly  and  decent.  The  general  raising  of  the  physiological 
standard,  both  mentally  and  physically,  which  results  from  the 
regulation  of  the  diet,  the  careful  bathing,  the  out-door  exercise 
and  the  physical  and  other  training,  often  correct  the  untidy 
habits  without  special  treatment.  In  the  way  of  special  training 
the  first  thing  is  to  accustom  the  child  to  being  habitually  dry  and 
clean.  Whenever  he  wets  or  soils  his  clothing  or  bedding  he 
should  at  once  be  bathed  and  dressed  with  clean,  dry  garments. 
He  soon  learns  that  this  adds  greatly  to  his  comfort. 

Ample  and  convenient  toilet  arrangements  are  very  necessary. 
In  addition  to  a  liberal  number  of  water-closets,  we  have  found 
great  advantage  in  the  use  of  broad,  shallow  agate  vessels,  set  on 
a  shelf  close  under  the  seat  of  a  small  hole-chair.  These  vessels 
can  be  easily  inspected,  and  provide  the  necessary  accommodations 
for  speedily  excusing  a  large  number  of  children.  On  one  ward 
with  forty  children  we  have  sixteen  closets  and  chairs.  These  un- 
tidy children  are  regularly  detailed  in  squads  for  duty  in  the  toilet 
room  the  first  thing  after  rising  in  the  morning,  the  last  thing  be- 
fore going  to  bed  at  night  and  at  regular  and  stated  intervals 
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charing  the  day.  The  night  attendant  has  a  list  of  the  cases  who 
are  to  be  taken  op  once,  twice  or  oftener  dnring  the  night.  They 
sre  kept  in  the  toilet  room  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  or  more 
^ach  time,  and  they  soon  learn  that  they  are  expected  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  resnlt  before  they  are  allowed  to  return  to  the 
^ard.  We  have  found  that  constant  access  to  the  closet  does  not 
accomplish  the  same  results  as  the  periodical  '^  excusing,"  as  it  is 
called.  This  method,  patiently  and  thoroughly  carried  out  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  training,  generally  produces  very  satis- 
factory results.  A  large  proportion  of  these  cases  becomes  perma- 
nently cleanly,  provided  a  reasonable  amount  of  oversight  is 
maintained. 

These  cljildren  should  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 
During  the  summer  months  they  should  practically  live  out  of 
doors.      Ample  recreation  grounds  should  be  provided,  situated 
near  the  building  where  they  live,  so  that  even  the  feeble  and 
helpless  ones  can  use  them.     This  playground  should  be  warm 
and  sunny,  with  protection  from  chilling  winds  and  with  shade 
available  during  the  heat  of  the  summer.     It  should  also  be  so 
situated  that  the  children  are  not  ex|>08ed  to  the  gaze  of  idle 
cariosity  seekers.     A  basket  of  playthings  should  always  accom- 
pany the  children  to  the  playground.     Swings,  hammocks,  sand 
gardens,  shovels,  hoes,  toy  carts,  wheelbarrows,  etc.,  should  be 
provided  to  interest  and  occupy  them.     The  attendants  should 
actually  direct  the  play  of  the  children.     A  child  who  is  playing 
horse  or  digging  in  the  sand  will  not  be  destroying  his  clothing, 
and  for  the  time  being  he  will  probably  forget  other  undesirable 
habits.     An  idle  child  will  be  a  troublesome  child.     It  is  rather 
difficult  to  provide  occupation  and  exercise  simple  enough  for  them 
to  understand  and  to  do,  or  to  devise  means  of  diverting  their  un- 
toward energies  into  channels  which  are  in  the  direction  of  order 
and  normal  conduct.     For  this  purpose  we  have  laid  out  several 
circular  walks   or   tracks,  similar  to  the  usual  athletic  running 
track,  each  perhaps  five  hundred  feet  in  circumference.     On  these 
tracks  these  low-grade  cases  are   encouraged   to  work  oflf  their 
surplus  energy  by  walking  around  and  around  the  course,  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary.     This  expedient  makes  it  possible  to  pre- 
scribe  the  definite  amount  of  actual  exercise  necessary  in  each 
case.     The  ordinary  walking  alx)ut  the  grounds  will   hardly  do 
this,  as  with  innate  indolence  they  are  constantly  looking  for  a 
resting  place,  and  at  the  first  comer  they  expect  to  turn  back  to  the 
bouse.     On  the  circular  track,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  is 
endless,  they  despair  of  finding  a  turning  place,  aud  soon  become 
resigned  to  the  salutary  exercise. 
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In  the  same  line  are  the  ^' stone  piles,"  which  consist  of  circles 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  formed  by  placing  large  stones  side  by 
side.  Two  of  these  encircled  areas  are  located  about  fifty  feet 
apart,  and  in  one  of  them  is  placed  a  large  number  of  small 
cobble-stones.  The  exercise  consists  in  carrying  these  stones,  one 
at  a  time,  from  one  circle  to  the  other,  until  all  are  transferred. 
Children  learn  to  do  this  who  are  mentally  incapable  of  under- 
standing or  performing  the  most  simple  formal  gymnastic  exercise. 
It  is  work  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  They  really  enjoy  this 
exercise,  and  will  keep  at  it  for  a  long  time.  The  materials  em- 
ployed are  indestructible,  and  this  is  a  very  great  advantage. 
These  walking  tracks  and  stone  piles  are  located  on  the  play- 
grounds of  these  low-grade  children.  While  performing  these 
simple  exercises  the  child  ceases  his  destructive  actions  or  vicious 
habits,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  realizes  the  luxury  of  normal 
muscular  fatigue. 

Dry,  smooth  sidewalks  should  be  provided,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  taken  out  of  doors  daily  even  during  the  winter  season. 
Their  feeble  vitality  and  sluggish  circulation  make  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be  very  warmly  clad  in  cold  weather.  On  actually 
storming  days  they  can  put  on  their  hats  and  coats,  and  with  all 
the  windows  wide  open  they  practically  get  the  benefit  of  the  out- 
door air  by  marching  around  and  around  the  ward.  They  should 
be  kept  constantly  moving,  so  that  at  night  they  are  pleasantly 
fatigued  and  ready  for  sleep.  This  active,  natural  out-door  exer- 
cise is  infinitely  better  than  any  gymnasium  drill. 

When  they  cannot  play  out  of  doors  some  occupation  must  be 
constantly  provided.  A  large  supply  of  simple,  attractive,  durable 
toys,  such  as  brightly  colored  building  blocks,  dolls,  or  the  modern 
indestructible  iron  toys,  etc.,  should  be  in  every  living-room. 
They  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  get  down  on  the  floor 
with  their  playthings.  There  is  no  more  unhappy  sight  than  to 
see  rows  of  wretched  children  sitting  idly  about  a  ward,  with  no 
opportunity  to  harmlessly  work  off  their  surplus  energy.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  are  destructive  and  troublesome  under  such 
conditions. 

The  axiom  of  the  new  education  that  "  play  is  a  child's  work  " 
applies  to  low-grade  feeble-minded  children  as  well  as  to  normal 
childhood.  In  normal  infancy  and  childhood,  however,  the  extraor- 
dinary activity  of  the  special  senses  and  an  innate  spontaneity 
of  action  enable  the  child  to  rapidly  acquire  a  wide  experience. 
His  acute  powers  of  attention,  observation  and  perception,  im- 
pelling him  to  closest  scrutiny  and  investigation  of  each  new  thing, 
and  his  countless  experiments  in  physics,  all  of  which  we  call  play, 
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are  the  means  adopted  by  nature  to  exercise  and  develop  the 
faculties.  But  with  these  low-grade  cases  the  feeble  power  of 
attention,  the  weak  will-power  and  defective  Judgment,  delay  and 
lessen  if  not  actually  prevent  this  development.  This  control  of 
the  body  and  its  functions,  and  familiarity  with  the  simple  prop- 
erties of  matter  and  force,  which  a  normal  child  seems  to  acquire 
almost  intuitively,  can  be  gained  by  these  children  only  after  a 
long-continued  process  of  training.  The  beginnings  of  this  train- 
ing must  be  made  very  simple  and  natural  and  the  successive  steps 
very  gradual  and  progressive,  going  from  that  which  the  child 
already  knows  or  can  do  to  something  a  little  more  difficult. 

While  special  gymnastic  exercises  are  of  great  value  as  a  means 
of  mental  and  physical  discipline  and  development,  they  are  of 
secondary  importance  compared  to  tlie  exercises  incident  to  the 
games  and  amusements  common  to  all  children.  The  well-known 
fact  that  these  lower-grade  cases,  as  well  as  feeble-minded  children 
of  the  higher  grades,  are  pleasantly  aroused  and  stimulated  by 
music,  and  the  further  fact  that  they  are  quite  prone  to  imitate 
even  habits  or  actions  which  they  do  not  at  all  understand,  can  be' 
directly  applied  in  the  practical  training  exercises.  A  noisy, 
unruly  class  of  very  low-grade  children  can  be  induced  to  march 
in  line  and  more  or  less  in  step  for  a  long  time  to  the  beat  of  a 
drum,  showing  real  interest  and  pleasure.  Children  will  do  this 
who  have  previously  shown  little  idea  of  order  or  precision  either 
of  mind  or  body.  Tliis  orderly  marching  can  be  gradually  made 
more  complicated,  single  file,  double  file,  slower,  faster,  etc., 
walking  on  tiptoe,  running,  jumping  over  hurdles,  etc.,  all  to 
strongly  accented  music  and  all  in  imitation  of  the  teacher  or  a 
skilful  leader.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  drum  as  a  mental  stimu- 
lant for  the  active  exercises  for  these  children,  preferring  it  to  the 
piano  for  this  purpose. 

The  practical  physical  exercises  for  these  cases  must  be  made 
much  more  simple  than  those  given  in  any  published  system  of 
gymnastics  with  which  1  am  familiar.  I  have  found  it  very  help- 
ful to  careful fy  write  out  the  various  schedules  of  movements  which 
call  for  the  natural  use  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  doing 
of  common  things,  etc.  The  teacher  will  seldom  do  good  work  if 
she  depends  upon  general  principles  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  for  the  details  of  this  trying  work.  The  idea  of  having  a 
show  class  will  greatly  lessen  the  value  of  this  kind  of  a  drill.  If 
the  teacher  is  not  interested  herself,  she  cannot  hope  to  interest  or 
hold  the  wandering  attention  of  her  pupils.  The  teacher  stands 
before  the  class  and  herself  performs  the  movement,  calling  upon  the 
children  to  imitate  her,  giving  the  command  in  a  clear,  ringing  tone 
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of  voice.  The  entire  exercise  must  be  short,  sharp  and  decisive. 
A  child  is  allowed  to  observe  others  perform  the  movements  many 
times  before  he  is  expected  to  do  tliera. 

^^  At  first  we  elicit  volition  with  reference  to  a  very  simple  mus- 
cular movement.  By  degrees  we  can  bring  the  child's  will  to  bear 
upon  combined  movements  requiring  the  co-ordinated  use  of  a 
more  complicated  muscular  apparatus." 

In  these  early  lessons  the  child's  conscfousness  becomes  more 
active,  and  he  learns,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  will  to  do  certain 
definite  things.  His  wandering  powere  of  attention,  observation 
and  perception  are  assisted  and  strengthened  by  the  combined 
influence  of  the  music,  the  spoken  command  and  the  action  per- 
formed before  him.  He  learns  to  see  what  he  looks  at,  to  hear,  to 
understand  and  to  obey. 

After  the  connection  between  the  spoken  command  and  the  de- 
sired movement  is  thoroughly  understood,  the  teacher  omits  the 
action,  and  the  class  perform  it  from  dictation  alone,  without  the 
music.  This  is  a  much  more  complicated  process  than  the  imitative 
'  drill.  The  child  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  hear  and  un- 
derstand the  command,  he  must  will  to  do,  he  must  send  out  the 
correct  nervous  impulse  to  move  certain  groups  of  muscles  in  a 
definite  manner. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  training,  the  child  often  becomes  rela- 
tively quiet,  orderly  and  obedient.  These  exercises  develop  a 
power  of  will  and  of  self-control  that  it  would  be  hard  to  arouse  in 
any  other  way. 

Right  here  I  want  to  emphasize  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is 
utter  nonsense  to  attempt  this  training  of  low-grade  cases  unless 
it  is  done  in  the  most  painstaking,  conscientious  and  thorough 
manner  by  a  teacher  who  thoroughly  believes  in  the  real  value  of 
this  work. 

When  we  began  this  marching  and  drill  to  music  with  one  group 
of  recently  admitted  cases  with  habitually  untidy  habits,  the  attend- 
ants at  once  noted  the  fact  that  these  children  never  wet  their 
clothing  during  the  active  exercise. 

At  intervals  following  each  active  exercise  comes  the  drill  in 
silence  and  quietness,  when  each  child  is  expected  to  sit  perfectly 
still  with  arms  folded  for  perhaps  five  minutes  at  a  time.  This  is 
a  valuable  lesson  in  mental  and  physical  self-control. 

These  children  need  long-continued  actual  instruction  in  dressing 
and  undressing,  buttoning  garments,  lacing  shoes,  etc.  They  are 
taught  to  correctly  use  familiar  utensils  and  to  do  simple  domestic 
work.  Here  also  we  have  found  great  assistance  in  having  the 
schedules  of  the  exact  exercises  to  be  attempted  carefully  written 
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oat,  with  the  aflsignmeiit  of  the  different  children  to  the  varioas 
cla8BeB.  We  have  regular  daBses,  each  containing  about  six  papilB, 
in  floor  poliahing,  faucet  bumiahing,  scouring  knives,  dusting, 
sweeping,  bedmaking,  etc.  Children  learn  to  do  these  things  well 
who  show  no  interest  whatever  in  the  idealizations  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Indeed,  books,  slates  and  the  conventional  curriculum  of 
the  Bchool-room  are  not  for  these  low-grade  children.  Yet  all 
of  this  training  is  education  in  the  truest  sense. 
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Appendix  C. 


Commonbealt^  of  Passac^usttts. 


1850. 

[AoTSy  Chap.  100.] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotio 

and  Feeble-minded  Touth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  (is  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  6.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
their  associates  and  saccessors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  aod  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, witi)  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [^Approved  April  4,  1850. 


1851. 

RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotio  Children. 

Eesolcedy  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth :  provided ^ 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution, 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided^  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the 
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senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided^ 
further^  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor ;  and  pro- 
vided^ further^  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided^  further j  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  ojjkio^  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved^  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     [^Approved  April  30^  1851. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 

AK  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Touth. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  aa  follows : 

Sbction  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty- four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and  de- 
termine on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Touth,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years :  provided ^  that 
the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
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ID  three  years ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  6f  trustees  appointed  ander 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council . 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[^Approved  April  9,  1878, 


1886* 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 

AN   ACT    concerning   the    Massachusetts    School  for    the 

Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Seotton  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
shall  establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instmc- 
tion  and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
in  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and 
the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of  such 
inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence  unless 
such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to  the  State 
elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion, 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  department, 
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other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certi6cate  of 
a  physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  be  is  required  to  go  from  his 
oflSce  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  a  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if 
of  suflScient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 


*  Kepealed,  chapter  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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isfaction  of  the  trastees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place 
refases  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  sach  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  dae  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trastees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sscr.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had 
been  incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded 
person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation, 
the  whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number 
and  salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three 
months  make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates 
received  and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three 
months,  also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution  and  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
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by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sbct.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made, 
before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [^Approved  June  18 ^  1886. 


1887. 

[Acts,  Chap.  123.] 


AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
entitled.  An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded. 

Be  U  enacted,  etc,  as  follows : 

Section  1 .  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  pay- 
ments, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Aj)- 
proved  March  27,  1887, 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and 
return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 
or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None 
such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  sub- 
jects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly, 
in  advance,  or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils 
will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of 
their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain 
strong  clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be 
renewed  by  the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their 
clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for 
them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn. 
Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution. All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  full 
NAME  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the 
clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be 
discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  under  shirts,  three  night  shirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts, 
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two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses) ,  foar  colored 
aprons,  two  white  aprons,  two  andervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers, 
two  underwaists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six 
handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of 
rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Wavbslky. 

Clbmatis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
sapcrintendent, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 
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KULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  oonstitate  a 
quorum. 

VisiTiNO  CoMMiTTBE.  — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors.  —  Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  of  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  bis  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully 
executed. 
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He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 

e  and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 

camstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 

d  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 

e. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 

all  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof ; 
irovided^  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
T;eward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
^Viperintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
^nd  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the 
establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

VisrroRS.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  Clematis  Bi 
stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railroi 
Friends  of  children  may  visit  them  any  afternoon,  hc^idays 
Sundays  excepted. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  f 
which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  cloth 
or  material  therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  agef 
eight  and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  i 
directly  to  the  school,  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for 
the  superintendent,  if  notified. 
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Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  forty-ninth  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the 
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TRUSTEES'    REPORT. 


Massaohusbtts  School  for  thb  Fbbblb-minded, 
Waltham,  Oct.  8,  1896. 

To  the  Corporation^  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  LegisUUure^the  Slate 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Luna^iy  and  Charily, 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1896. 

There  are  now  in  the  school  425  inmates,  feeble-minded 
persons  of  all  descriptions.  Of  these,  181  are  supported  by 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  school  department  and  37  in  the 
castodial  department.  The  towns  and  cities  are  charged  ' 
for  the  support  of  155  in  the  custodial  department.  There 
are  34  private  pupils,  of  whom  5  pay  more  than  the  average 
cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction,  12  pay  the  average 
cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction  and  8  pay  about  one- 
half  the  average  cost.  There  are  27  beneficiaries  of  other 
States,  who  pay  each  about  $300  per  year. 

The  average  number  for  the  year  has  been  :  males,  248  ; 
females,  168;  total,  416.  There  have  been  164  applica- 
tions for  admission,  but  of  these  only  22  could  be  received. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted  to 
$70,761.98,  or  $3.25  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  expense 
per  capita  has  slightly  increased,  being  $3.25  per  week  for 
each  inmate,  whereas  it  was  only  $3.15  per  week  for  the 
preceding  year.  Till  now  the  weekly  expense  per  inmate 
since  the  removal  from  South  Boston  has  been  gradually 
decreasing  from  $3.47  in  1890  to  $3.15  last  year.  At  §outh 
Boston  the  cost  was  considerably  greater.  For  iDst^vv/.e  ^ 
was  $3.89  in  1886  and  $4.19  in  1887.     It  is  to  be  o\^     J^eA 
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that  the  gradual  decrease  in  expense  corresponds  with  the 
gradual  increase  in  numbers.  The  increase  in  expense  this 
year  has  been  largely  owing  to  a  visitation  of  scarlet- fever. 
The  disease  made  its  appearance  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  and  it  was  not  until  May  that  it  disappeared. 
Otherwise  the  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good. 

In  our  last  annual  report-  we  stated  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  to  separate  the  larger  boys  and  grown  men  from 
the  school  department,  and  that  for  that  end  a  new  dormi- 
tory was  needed ;  and  we  also  said  that  there  was  need  of 
a  new  building  for  the  grown  feeble-minded  women.  Later, 
soon  after  the  Legislature  convened,  we  made  application 
for  a  grant  of  $60,000  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  two 
new  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  150  additional  per- 
sons. This  sum  was  voted  on  conditions  that  appear  in  the 
resolve  approved  April  27,  1896,  reading  as  follows  :  — 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
at  Waltham  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  two  new  buildings,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  fortj^-cighth  annual  report  of 
the  said  trustees.  No  contracts  shall  be  made  for  the  construction 
of  either  of  the  buildings  hereby  authorized  until  the  plans  there- 
for have  been  approved  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  such 
approval  sball  not  be  given  until  plans  and  estimates  in  detail 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  governor  and  council  and  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  cost  of  the  said  buildings  will  not  exceed 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  by  this  resolve. 

Plans  for  the  new  building  for  men  and  large  boys  were 
prepared  during  the  summer,  and  were  submitted,  together 
with  estimates  in  detail,  to  the  governor  and  council  on  the 
27th  of  August.  The  same  were  on  that  day  by  them 
approved,  provided  the  building  shall  accommodate  120 
inmates  and  the  cost  thereof  shall  not  exceed  $35,500. 
Contracts  were  made  and  work  was  begun  immediately,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  new  dormitory  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupation in  the  early  spring.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
trustees  to  erect  the  second  building,  to  accommodate  80 
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womeD,  during  the  present  school  year.     It  will  be  a  close 
copy  of  the  present  girls'  dormitory. 

The  completion  of  the  second  building  will  give  to  the 
school  a  full  complement  of  buildings  corresponding  to  the 
acreage.  Nor  does  it  seem  wise  to  attempt  to  provide  for 
further  growth  in  this  locality.  With  the  extended  accom- 
modations now  authorized  the  limit  will  have  been  reached 
within  which  there  is  economy  in  increasing  the  number  of 
inmates,  and  beyond  which  there  is  no  economy  in  the 
increase.  With  500  there  can  be  satisfactory  classification, 
and  the  cost  per  inmate  will  be  substantially  the  same, 
whether  there  be  500  or  1,000.  And  adjoining  lands  are 
too  valuable,  or  at  least  are  held  at  too  high  a  price,  for  the 
corporation  to  purchase  or  recommend  their  purchase. 

Yet  there  will  remain  in  the  community  a  large  number 
of  idiots  and  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  school,  but  few  of  whom  under  the  present 
course  of  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  can  be 
received.  It  is  not  just  that  those  who  seek  for  admission 
should  forever  be  kept  without  by  those  who  happen  to  be 
within.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  school  department 
proper.  In  early  days,  when  there  were  admitted  only 
feeble-minded  persons  of  tender  age,  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  study  in  the  school-room  like  normal  children,  only 
in  a  less  degree,  they  were  generally  returned  to  their 
homes  at  a  little  beyond  the  age  at  which  children  of  full 
strength,  mental  and  physical,  finish  at  grammar  schools, 
and  young  children  were  admitted  to  take  their  places. 
But  since  the  custodial  department  was  created  and  big  dor- 
mitories have  been  built,  the  old  practice  has  been  largely 
discontinued,  and  many  children  are  staying  on  as  men  and 
women.  Why  this  is  so  we  have  shown  in  former  reports. 
Many  of  our  pupils  are  wholly  friendless.'  Their  homes 
have  been  broken  up  in  their  absence.  Their  parents  have 
died,  and  there  is  no  one  to  receive  them.  The  placing  out 
of  feeble-minded  persons  is  rarely  satisfactory.  Seldom  can 
a  discharged  male  pupil  support  himself  independently,  and 
the  school  instruction  received  by  a  female  pupil  Wr^«\d  be 
of  slight  help  to  keep  her  from  evil  should  she  be  ^  v  q\A 
into  the  world  to  shift  for  herself.     Thus  the  schof^^      .y^  v\p 
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with  adults,  and  tho  number  that  can  receive  substantial 
benefit  from  the  study  of  books  or  by  work  on  a  school- 
room blackboard  gets  smaller  and  smaller.  A  remedy  must 
be  found.  We  believe  in  the  school,  strictly  educational, 
that  was  founded  half  a  century  ago.*  Again  and  again 
have  we  urged  upon  the  Legislature  that  it  must  not  be 
given  up.  We  must  from  time  to  time  admit  improvable 
cases,  and  as  a  rule  they  in  turn  must  give  way  to  others 
after  a  few  years'  instruction.  But  we  also  regard  a  custo- 
dial institution  in  which  the  Commonwealth  shall  take  per- 
manent care  of  feeble-minded  women  and  low-grade  idiots 
of  both  sexes  as  an  absolute  necessity,  and  we  think  that  the 
creation  of  a  custodial  department  and  the  uniting  of  the 
two  departments*,  school  and  custodial,  in  a  single  organiza- 
tion, by  the  act  of  1886,  was  eminently  wise  and  proper. 
It  is  only  by  study  and  investigation  and  experience  that  we 
can  determine  what  in  any  case  is  the  best  course  to  pursue 
or  recommend ;  and,  with  due  regard  to  economy,  the  best 
results  in  any  case  will  be  reached  by  those  in  charge  only 
when  those  in  charge  are  familiar  with  every  grade  of  idiocy. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  organization  or  administration 
of  the  school  here  at  Waltham,  if  there  shall  be  no  increase 
of  territory,  there  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  persons 
seeking  admission  that  cannot  be  received.  If  in  order  to 
make  room  for  new  cases  it  shall  be  our  practice  to  discharge 
every  year  a  number  of  the  older  children  from  the  school 
department,  there  will  always  be  some  that  have  no  homes 
to  which  they  may  return,  and  some  that  it  would  be  inhuman 
to  send  to  an  almshouse  or  even  to  their  homes.  And  there 
will  continue  the  steady  growth  of  the  custodial  department 
for  which  provision  must  be  made. 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  remedy,  there  being  no  room  for 
further  increase  of  members  in  our  present  location?  We 
suggest  this  :  that  the  Commonwealth  shall  purchase  a  tract 
of  wild  land  of  not  less  than  1,500  acres ;  that  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  shall  require,  there  shall  be  erected  upon 
this   land   dwelling-houses,   barns,   storehouses  and  shops, 

♦  The  school  department  of  this  instimtion,  originally  the  only  department,  re- 
mains and  will  always  remain  the  chief  department,  worthy,  above  all  other  depart- 
ments,  of  being  amply  sastained. 
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small  rather  than  large,  and  of  moderate  cost;  and  that 
such  estate,  at  first  so  equipped  ouly  to  a  limited  extent, 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  reception,  care  and  maintenance 
of  adult  male  cases  that  shall  have  received  a  course  of  train- 
ing at  the  school  at  Waltham. 

With  such  an  outlet  the  school  at  Waltham  could  be  made 
more  useful  in  its  general  work  than  at  present,  while  the 
men  and  older  boys  transferred  from  Waltham  to  the  newly 
acquired  land  would  be  fully  as  well  off  in  every  respect  as 
here.  We  should  at  first  confine  the  transfer  to  males, 
because  there  are  four  or  five  applications  for  the  admission 
of  males  to  the  school  to  every  application  for  a  female. 
For  the  present  we  can  take  care  of  the  woman  and  large 
girls  at  the  school.  What  to  do  with  them  hereafter  we 
will  determine  when  occasion  shall  arise. 

The  tract  of  land  purchased  should  be  not  far  from  the 
line  of  one  of  the  railroads  passing  through  Waltham,  and 
with  its  occupants  would  probably  best  be  managed  as  a 
part  of  this  school  by  the  trustees  of  this  school ;  but  the 
course  to  be  pursued  can  be  determined  after  its  acquisition. 

Let  our  purchase  be  a  wilderness.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
place  for  work.  When  we  take  it,  let  there  be  no  trace  of 
cultivation.  The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the 
rose.  Another  fifty  years  or  more  shall  pass,  and  a  fair 
domain,  with  its  shapely  walls,  fine  roads,  green  fields, 
gardens  and  orchards,  the  production  of  the  toil  of  these 
unfortunate  boys  and  men,  will  be  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

FRANCIS   J.    BARNES, 
ELIOT   C.    CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH   E.  COOLIDGE, 
JOHN   CUMMINGS, 
J.    S.    DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL   HOAR, 
W.   W.    SWAN, 
GEO.   G.   TARBELL, 
ERSKINE   WARDEN, 
F.   G.   WHEATLEY, 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  thb  Fbbblb-mindbd, 
Waltham,  Oct.  8,  1896. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1896  :  — 


Movement  of  Population. 


TotaL 


Number  present  Sept.  30,  1895,     . 
Admitted  during  the  year,     .... 
Whole  number  present,         .... 

Discharged, 

Died 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1896,     . 
Average  number  present,      .... 

School  cases  admitted, 

Custodial  cases  admitted,      .... 
Private  pupils  now  present,  .... 
Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries. 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State, 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 
Applications  for  admission  during  the  year, 


247 

176 

22 

18 

269 

194 

14 

13 

3 

8 

252 

173 

248 

168 

16 

15 

6 

3 

16 

9, 

122 

69 

16 

21 

78 

77 

20 

7 

^ 

*" 

423 

40 
463 

27 

11 
425 
416 

31 
9 

25 
181 

37 
155 

27 
164 


Of  the  40  admissions  for  the  year,  24  were  good  school 
cases,  7  were  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  5  were 
adult  males  who  had  become  very  troublesome  members  of 
the  community. 

Of  the  discharges,  5  were  not  returned  from  vacation,  14 
were  kept  at  home  by  friends  for  various  reasons,  2  were 
returned  by  order  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  2  were  taken  to 
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the  State  Almshouse  by  order  of  State  Board  of  Lunacy 
and  Charity  and  4  were  transferred  to  the  insane  hospital. 

There  were  11  deaths  during  the  year:  3  resulted  from 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  3  from  scarlet-fever  and  1  each  from 
heart  disease,  epilepsy,  marasmus,  typhoid  fever  and  acute 
peritonitis. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  year  we  were  con- 
fronted by  a  troublesome  outbreak  of  scarlet-fever.  The 
first  case  appeared  in  the  girls'  dormitory,  October  5,  and 
was  rapidly  followed  by  other  cases  in  the  other  houses,  in 
spite  of  the  most  careful  isolation  and  quarantine  of  infected 
or  suspected  cases  and  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  dis- 
infection of  infected  apartments.  Within  a  month's  time 
23  children  came  down  with  the  disease.  After  the  first 
month  a  new  case  appeared  about  every  four  weeks  until 
May  13,  since  which  time  we  have  been  free  from  the  disease. 
In  all  there  were  31  cases,  — ^29  inmates  and  2  employees. 
Fortunately,  the  disease  was  of  rather  mild  type,  and  there 
were  only  3  deaths,  all  of  very  feeble  young  children.  This 
sickness  seriously  interfered  with  the  training  classes  and 
school  exercises,  and  prevented  all  social  gatherings  and 
entertainments  for  the  children  for  the  entire  winter  season. 
The  whole  institution  staff  were  kept  busy  with  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  efforts  for  preventing  the  further  spread  of  the 
disease.  These  29  children  lived  on  11  different  wards, 
each  ward  containing  from  20  to  50  children.  With  so  many 
susceptible  persons  exposed,  we  should  be  thankful  that  a 
much  larger  number  did  not  contract  the  disease.  Nearly 
all  the  cases  occurred  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  current  expenditures  for  the  year  have  amounted  to 
$70,761.98,  or  $3.25  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  slightly 
increased  per  capita  cost  is  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age number  present,  416  against  426  last  year,  and  to  the 
extra  expense  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  scarlet-fever. 

A  small  addition  has  been  made  to  the  hospital  building, 
to  provide  room  for  a  kitchen.  A  wing  containing  a  large 
lavatory  and  a  coat  room  has  been  added  to  the  rear  of  the 
boys'  dormitory,  for  the  use  of  the  large  force  of  working 
boys.  A  small  but  very  complete  disinfecting  plant  has 
been  built  near  the  hospital,  consisting  of  a  brick  building, 
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15  by  25  feet,  containing  a  steam  disinfecting  drum,  4  feet 
in  diameter  and  7  feet  long.  With  this  apparatus  a  large 
quantity  of  infected  bedding  or  clothing  may  be  quickly  and 
thoroughly  subjected  to  live  steam  at  a  temperature  of  250 
or  more  degrees  Fahrenheit,  without  damage  to  the  fabric, 
insuring  perfect  disinfection.  We  have  also  laid  2,166  run- 
ning feet  of  cobble-stone  gutters  and  built  16  catch-basins, 
to  protect  our  steep  roads.  Our  class  of  boy  painters  have 
practically  finished  the  painting  of  the  inside  walls  of  all  our 
buildings.  They  have  used  3,500  pounds  of  white  lead 
alone  this  past  year*  The  cost  of  these  improvements  has 
been  charged  to  current  expense  account. 

The  new  ''north  building"  for  adult  male  custodial  cases 
is  now  under  construction,  and  will  be  roofed  in  before  win- 
ter and  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  spring.  This 
building  is  practically  a  copy  of  the  girls*  dormitory,  with 
the  addition  of  a  two-story  wing  in  the  rear,  which  provides 
two  day  rooms,  a  toilet  room  and  a  coat  room  on  the  first 
floor,  and  on  the  second  floor  a  number  of  rooms  for  em- 
ployees. This  building  will  accommodate  120  inmates,  and 
the  contracts  call  for  its  completion  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$35,500.  This  leaves  $24,500  available  for  a  building  for 
adult  females.  This  sum  will  enable  us  to  put  up  another 
building  similar  to  the  girls*  dormitory,  to  accommodate 
about  80  inmates.  This  building  can  be  begun  early  in  the 
spring  of  1897  and  completed  ready  for  use  before  the  win- 
ter. When  those  two  buildings  are  in  use  we  shall  have  a 
total  of  600  inmates,  the  maximum  number  which  ought  to 
be  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  organized  as  a 
school,  under  the  supervision  of  one  superintendent. 

The  urgent  and  oft-repeated  appeals  of  clergymen,  teach- 
ers, physicians  and  other  influential  people,  supplementing 
the  applications  of  the  relatives  of  feeble-minded  boys  or 
girls,  show  that  public  sentiment  demands  the  relief  of 
families  and  communities  by  provision  for  the  education  and 
permanent  care  of  this  class  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
is  now  made. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  applications,  the 
number  of  these  applications  since  admitted  and  the  number 
still  waiting  for  admission,  for  the  past  five  years  :  — 
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TEAS. 


No.  of 
Applicants. 


Blnoe 
Admitted. 


StUl  Waiting 

for 
Admlttion. 


1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 


171 

106 

183 

35 

199 

67 

164 

39 

164 

22 

881 

269 

65 
148 
132 
125 
142 


612 


Probably  some  of  these  children  have  died  or  moved  out 
of  the  State,  but  it  is  evident  that  at  the  present  time  the 
number  demanding  admission  exceeds  the  entire  present  or 
prospective  capacity  of  the  institution,  to  say  nothing  of 
applications  in  the  future.  At  the  present  time  this  institu- 
tion can  accommodate  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
feeble-minded  persons  in  the  State.  Unless  this  State  de- 
parts from  its  policy  of  caring  for  those  who  cannot  care  for 
themselves,  within  a  few  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish another  institution  for  this  class  of  defectives. 

For  several  years  past,  in  my  annual  report  to  the  trus- 
tees I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  few  of  the  adult 
inmates  could  be  discharged,  and,  as  we  were  able  to  admit 
a  very  small  number  of  young  children,  the  average  age  of 
our  inmates  was  steadily  rising,  and  that,  unless  some  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  discharge  of  the  pupils  past  the 
school  age,  the  institution  would  cease  to  be  a  school,  and 
become  merely  a  place  for  the  custody  and  care  of  adults. 

The  followino^  table  shows  the  SL^e  of  the  425  inmates  in 
the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year :  — 


Females. 


ToUL 


Under  5, 
From  5  to  10, 
From  10  to  15, 
From  15  to  20, 
From  20  to  80, 
From  30  to  40, 
Over  40, 
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It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  145  males  and  124  females 
over  fifteen  years  of  age.  We  are  practically  making  a 
home  for  these  269  adults,  and  thereby  ignoring  the  possi- 
bilities of  practical  training  and  discipline  of  the  scores  of 
young  teachable  cases  who  are  besieging  us  for  admission. 
If  we  could  maintain  an  age  limit,  and  discharge  nearly  all 
of  our  pupils  when  the  period  of  training  and  education  was 
past,  we  should  be  able  in  this  school  to  care  for  all  the 
young  teachable  feeble-minded  children  in  the  State  for 
many  years  to  come. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  expedient  to  return  to  the 
community  a  large  proportion  even  of  the  brighter  pupils 
who  have  received  all  the  instruction  the  scho6l  has  to  offer. 
Very  few  feeble-minded  persons  can  be  developed  to  the 
degree  of  usefulness  and  self-control  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  earn  money  regularly,  and  to  spend  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  independently  maintain  themselves  in  the  outside 
world.  Even  those  who  have  suitable  homes,  and  friends 
able  and  willing  to  become  responsible  for  them,  by  the 
death  of  these  relatives  are  often  thrown  on  their  own  re- 
sources, and  eventually  drift  into  idleness  and  pauperism, 
if  not  into  crime.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  guardians  of 
these  children  are  unwilling  to  remove  them,  and  beg  that 
they  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  can  be  made  happy 
and  kept  from  harm.  Many  of  these  cases  are  homeless  and 
friendless,  and  if  sent  away  from  the  school  could  only  be 
transferred  to  almshouses,  where  they  become  depraved  and 
demoralized  by  association  with  adult  paupers  and  vagrants 
of  both  sexes.  They  cannot  be  sent  out  into  the  world 
without  a  loud  protest  from  their  friends  and  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  thrown.  Even  the  brightest  always 
need  kindly  but  firm  oversight  and  direction,  rarely  obtain- 
able outside  an  institution. 

The  history  of  this  and  other  similar  institutions  has 
proved  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  inmates, 
including  many  quite  low  in  the  mental  scale,  can  be  devel- 
oped into  very  efficient  workers  at  ordinary  rough  manual 
labor.  Given  the  right  sort  of  diet,  bodily  discipline,  train- 
ing of  personal  habits,  plenty  of  sleep,  plenty  of  out-door 
exercise  and  actual  work  from  childhood,  they  grow  up  to 
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be  big,  brawny,  wiIliDg,  happy  laborers.  They  are  not  able 
to  acquire  the  delicate  skill  that  would  enable  them  to  work 
in  a  watch  factory  or  a  printing  office,  or  in  any  other  trade 
or  occupation  requiring  minute  mechanical  skill  or  the  exer- 
cise of  much  independent  judgment.  As  a  class,  they  are 
unskilled  laborers,  but  they  are  capable  of  doing  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  this  simple  work.  Therefore,  if  the  right 
sort  of  work  can  be  provided^  a  large  number  of  these  trained 
adults  of  either  sex,  under  intelligent  supervision  in  an  in- 
stitution, are  capable  of  doing  a  sufficient  amount  of  work 
to  pay  for  the  actual  cost  of  their  support.  The  difficulty 
is  to  find  a  profitable  market  for  this  unskilled  labor. 

The  experience  of  the  Epileptic  Colony  at  Bielefeld  in 
Germany  and  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics  in  New  York  are  very  suggestive  as  to  the  line  to 
be  followed  in  making  further  provision  for  the  feeble-minded 
in  this  State.  A  very  large  tract  of  low-priced  land,  at  least 
1,000  or  1,5jOO  acres,  might  be  secured  in  one  of  the 
sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  State.  No  matter  if  the  land 
is  rough  and  rocky  and  covered  with  bushes,  stones  and 
stumps,  —  the  better  opportunity  to  utilize  the  capacity  of 
this  class  for  doing  rough  work.  The  estate  should  have  a 
good  water  supply,  an  abundance  of  building  stone,  sand, 
gravel,  clay  for  brickraaking,  etc.  On  this  land  construct 
a  plain,  simple  building,  to  accommodate,  say  100  inmates. 
To  this  building  transfer  100  of  our  able-bodied  adult  male 
inmates. 

This  force  could  be  set  to  work  preparing  for  the  next 
building.  They  could  clear  the  ground,  do  all  the  levelling 
and  grading  and  excavate  the  basement.  They  could  build 
the  roads,  dig  the  trenches  for  water  pipes  and  sewers, 
quarry  the  building  stone  and  haul  the  stone  and  sand  re- 
quired for  the  building.  If  a  little  foresight  was  used,  a 
locality  could  be  selected  where  good  clay  for  brick-making 
could  be  obtained.  The  wood  cut  off  the  woodland  would 
furnish  fuel  for  burning  the  brick,  all  the  work  being  done 
by  the  boys.  The  cleared  land  would  be  reclaimed  and 
changed  from  wild  woodland,  worth  practically  nothiti^  \nlo 
good  grazing  or  perhaps  tillage  land.  The  cost  of  0(^^  t^^c- 
tion  of  the  buildings  necessary  could  be  reduce<^  A^e 

to 
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lowest  terms  by  the  use  of  the  buildiDg  material  already  on 
the  land  or  manufactured  there,  and  by  the  utilization  of  the 
labor  of  the  inmates  in  the  rough  work  of  construction.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  an  institution  is  the  labor  of  its 
inmates  so  profitable  as  during  the  period  of  construction. 

The  buildings  themselves  should  be  exceedingly  plain  and 
simple.  What  intrinsic  reason  is  there  for  building  a  more 
expensive  structure  than  middle-class  people  build  for  their 
own  dwellings? 

As  soon  as  the  second  building  is  completed,  a  second 
group  of  trained  workers  could  be  transferred  from  the 
school.  Other  buildings  could  be  added  from  year  to  year, 
as  needed.  Large  numbers  of  inmates  would  not  be  col- 
lected in  any  one  building.  The  different  groups  of  inmates 
would  live  in  relatively  small  homes,  practically  independent 
of  each  other,  each  group  supervised  and  cared  for  by  com- 
petent attendants  and  officers,  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  superintendent.  One  group  of  boys  would  work  in 
the  vegetable  gardens  located  near  the  house  where  they 
live.  Another  group  would  have  the  care  of  the  bams  and 
the  stock,  etc.  The  milk,  beef,  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables, poultry,  eggs  and  other  food  products  ought  to  be 
produced  within  this  community. 

We  know  that  the  labor  of  the  feeble-minded  is  especially 
applicable  and  profitable  in  this  direction.  For  instance  :  at 
our  barns  we  have  18  cows,  9  horses,  30  to  50  pigs  and  75 
or  more  hens.  One  paid  employee,  assisted  only  by  some 
of  the  boys,  takes  the  entire  care  of  the  barns  and  stock. 
This  year  we  had  over  20  acres  under  the  plough,  much  of 
it  used  as  a  vegetable  garden.  All  the  work  of  preparing 
the  ground,  cultivating,  hoeing,  weeding  and  harvesting, 
was  done  by  one  paid  employee,  with  the  help  of  the  boys. 

Aside  from  the  economic  view,  I  believe  a  permanent  home 
as  sketched  above  would  be  an  almost  ideal  arrangement  if 
we  wished  only  to  insure  to  these  people  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness  and  comfort.  The  isolated  situation,  the  large 
amount  of  land  and  the  distance  of  the  buildings  apart, 
would  make  a  large  degree  of  freedom  possible  and  desir- 
able, and  do  away  with  many  of  the  present  unavoidable 
but  ilk:^ome  restraints  of 'institution  life. 
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Our  school  here  at  Waltham,  when  the  two  new  dormito- 
ries are  completed,  will  accommodate  600  inmates,  at  a  cost 
for  construction  somewhat  under  $600  per  capita.  An  insti- 
tution of  the  character  briefly  sketched  above  could  be 
gradually  established  at  an  actual  cash  expenditure  not 
over  $300  per  capita,  not  including  the  price  of  the  land. 
Given  land  enough,  the  cost  of  support  of  this  class,  need 
not  exceed  $2  per  capita  per  week. 

The  plan  outlined  above,  begun  in  a  small  way,  could  be 
indefinitely  extended  as  needed.  The  trained  graduates 
from  the  school  could  at  once  be  given  a  field  for  the  full 
exercise  of  their  trained  abilities,  where  they  would  not 
come  in  competition  with  normal  people,  and  where  they 
would  be  shielded  from  the  temptations  that  assail  them  in 
the  world  outside ;  where  they  would  get  the  slight  super- 
vision they  always  need,  and  where  there  would  always  be  a 
market  for  whatever  they  were  able  to  make  or  to  do ;  in 
fact,  place  them  under  the  right  conditions  for  utilizing  all 
the  powers  God  has  given  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.   FERNALD, 

Superintendent, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


or 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED, 


Fob  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896. 


Bidding  and  table  linen, t738  21 

Butter,  7,069  pounds, 1,267  11 

Clothing  and  clothing  material, 3,367  26 

Coal, 6,009  03 

Coffee,  660  pounds, 162  70 

Constraction,  improTements  and  repairs,      ....  7,385  44 

Electric  supplies,  lamps,  etc., 69  16 

Entertainments,  holidays,  etc., !  336  32 

Express  and  freight, 429  54 

Fertilizer,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 620  11 

Fish,  4,204  pounds 289  48 

Flour  and  meal, 1,979  70 

Fruit  and  berries, •      .        .  372  02 

Furnishings, 457  07 

Groceries, 850  78 

Hardware  and  crockery, 552  62 

Ice, 820  80 

Insurance, 561  25 

Laundry  supplies, 413  07 

Manual  training  supplies, 126  78 

Meat,  61,090  pounds 3,875  69 

Milk,  69,583  quarts, 3,034  80 

Nursing,  medicine  and  extra  medical  attendance,         .        .  1,594  00 

Oil, -^48  40 

Postage ^72  80 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, -xC^I  ^'^ 

Rent  of  safe  (treasurer), ^'    aO  ^^ 
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Rice  and  sago, f  263  43 

School  materials,  books  and  papers, 196  10 

Small  wares,  buttons,  thread,  etc., 93  40 

Stable,  grain,  hay,  etc., 1,503  60 

Stationery,  printing,  etc., 233  05 

Stock, 192  00 

Sugar,  13,727  pounds, 761  45 

Sundries, .  61  54 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 6,553  64 

Tea,  258  pounds, 77  76 

Telephone  rent, 230  41 

Tools, 185  77 

Travelling  expenses,       . 185  20 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos, 85  00 

Wages  and  labor, 24,233  77 

Wagons,  harnesses  and  blankets, 169  50 

Water  tax, 815  00 

Total, 170.761  98 
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Appendix    A. 


The  classification  of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  training 
and  instruction  followed  are  set  forth  at  length  in  a  portion 
of  the  superintendent's  report  for  the  year  1892,  here 
reprinted :  — 

We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  of  the  new 
institution  buildings.  The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  depart- 
ments greatly  facilitates  the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates, 
and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  consideration  of  indi- 
vidual wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution  where 
the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now 
arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows :  at  the  girls' 
dormitory  afe  all  the  girls  of  the  school  grade;  at  the  boys* 
dormitory  are  the  bojs  in  the  school  department  and  the  better 
class  of  the  custodial  boys ;  at  the  farm-house  are  the  large  boys 
or  men  who  are  employed  on  the  farm  and  with  the  outside  work  ; 
at  the  asylum  are  the  younger  custodial  boys,  the  custodial  females 
of  all  ages  and  the  working  force  of  grown  women.  Each  of 
these  departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the 
building  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department. 
Thus  we  have  divided  our  institution  into  four  comparatively 
small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs  and  all 
under  the  same  general  management.  This  plan  retains  all  the 
benefits  of  a  small  institution  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages 
of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the 
school-rooms  than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child 
the  greatest  improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
rearrange  and  modify  our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one 
way  the  increased  number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work  jis  ^^ 
are  now  able  to  so  classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  e\a  xvov\^ 
has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  u\vv^ 

necessary  when  we  had  a  smaller  number.     There  a^^     ^^^     -.^ct. 
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advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with 
capacities  and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mis- 
takes of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry. 
The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is 
able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Our  school  chil- 
dren are  separated  into  six  well-defined  grades,  classified  much 
as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools. 
There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades, 
and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No 
pupil  is  in  the  school-room  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physi- 
cal drill  and  out-door  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and 
variety.  Judging  from  the  results  obtained  this  year,  this  class 
work  will  greatly  increase  the  possibilities  of  our  school  training. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the 
natural  limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says  :  '^Education 
can  only  develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to 
form  a  being  into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by 
the  endowments  it  originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature." 
We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental 
defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much 
development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble 
power  of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defec- 
tive judgment.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant 
faculties  by  forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made 
knowledge.  Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical. 
The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to 
remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied 
and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are  so  important 
a  part  of  the  modern  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for  normal 
children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent 
feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models, 
charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  appli- 
cation of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use 
of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly  five  hundred 
recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary  work, 
object  teacliing,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  subjects 
directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  our  manual-training  department 
was  thoroughly  reorganized.  The  training  room  was  equipped 
with  a  first-class  outfit  of  tools  and  benches.  Three  of  our  teach- 
ers prepared  themselves  for  this  work  by  attending  a  normal 
course  at  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School.     The  boys 
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were  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these  classes  have  received 
systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year.  The  teach- 
ers and  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
the  results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy 
who  begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think, 
deliberate,  reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the 
properties  of  wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite, 
accurate  control  of  his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to 
make  skilled  artisans  of  our  pupils.  The  value  of* the  finished 
work  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  mental  discipline  secured 
by  the  accurate  doing  is  the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  train- 
ing. As  a  rule  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies. 
Their  muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their 
awkward  and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally 
follows  as  a  direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The 
military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our 
classes  in  physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish 
plan  of  educational  gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our 
use,  means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned 
movements  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of 
the  instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must 
quickly  hear  and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the 
command.     It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  varied  routine  work  of  a  large  institution  afi'ords  a  variety 
of  occupations  where  the  inmates  can  be  employed  with  great 
benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution. 
This  practical  industrial  training  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
education  of  our  pupils.  They  are  much  happier  and  belter  off  in 
every  respect  when  they  know  they  are  doing  some  useful  work. 
I  hardly  know  how  we  would  control  and  manage  some  of  our 
larger  boys  and  girls  if  their  surplus  energies  were  not  worked  off 
by  a  reasonable  amount  of  manual  labor. 

Certain  daily  duties  are  assigned  to  each  boy  and  girl,  and  these 
duties  are  often  changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different 
kinds  of  work.     The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and 
garden  work.     This  year  they  have  picked  hundreds  of  loads  of 
stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking. 
They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cultivating.     One  of  them  has,  day 
after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and  held  the  plough  at  tl\e  same 
time.     They  did  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  lxrvp\t\<^  '\ti 
our  large  garden.     The  truck  team,  collecting  and  deliv^^s    ^  ^vip- 
plies  between  the  different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  ti^^^^^-  \,ij?o 
bojs.     Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter  and  engick    ^  0^  rvw^ 
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boy  devotes  all  his  time  to  paintiog,  doing  as  good  work  as  we 
could  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps, 
serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  four  hundred  inmates 
are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys.  They  do  all 
of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for  the  school. 
The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  buildings  where 
they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laundry  they 
learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  the  sew- 
ing, mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the 
children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls. 
Relays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing-machines  busy 
from  morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to 
keep  her  own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes, 
make  beds,  wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The 
older  girls  and  women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the 
feeble  and  helpless  children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for 
children  is  relatively  quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal 
women.  A  newly  admitted  child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by 
some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  *'  my  baby  "  is  often  quite  touching.  This  respon- 
sibility wonderfully  helps  in  keeping  this  uneasy  class  happy  and 
contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we  could  not 
well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children  in 
our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of 
paid  attendants. 
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(ontm0TtbtaIt^  of  $H8SBc^8ett8. 


1850. 

[Acts,  Chap.  160.] 

AH'  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,^  asfolloios : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  for  the  purpose  of 'training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [^Approved  April  4,  1850. 


1851. 

BESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Hesolvedy  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasur}-  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  Idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth  :  provided^ 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution, 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided^  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  presideut  ^f  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  8ha\\^  ons^^" 
tute  a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  aa^^  ^  ^ec^ 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by  ^^^   \^    cc^ 
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regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and,  provided^ 
further^  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,'  to  be  designated  by  the  governor,  and  pro- 
vided ^  further,  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided^  further,  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio ,  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  Uie  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     [^Approved  April  30, 1851. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.^  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provision  of  this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years :  provided,  that 
the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
in  three  years ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[^Approved  April  9,  187 S, 
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1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 

AK    ACT    conoeming    the    Massachusetts    School   for  the 

Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.^  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Massaehasetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
shall  establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  arc  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
in  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and 
the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of  such 
inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence  unless 
such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to  the  State 
elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  tliree  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion, 
receive,  maintain  and  educate  except  in  the  custodial  department, 
other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*     There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  doU^^^ 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feebl^^.  -^^ed 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  ^^       p^c- 


^^^tjiei 


*  Repealed,  chapter  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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log  on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
a  physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 
ofi^ee  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  a  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  be  three  dollars  and  twentv-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  3uch  is  ascertained  ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
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tutioQ  in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had 
been  incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded 
person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation, 
the  whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number 
and  salanes  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three 
months  make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates 
received  and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three 
months,  also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution  and  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
*to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Sa  d  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesalA 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.     Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  tl^^     ^^9  ot 
the    year  eighteen    hundred    and    eighty-three,  except  ftv^t\\ 

thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  ^.  ^^       ^i^d 


v- 
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chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty- four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  ajts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made, 
before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [^Approved  June  18 ^  1886. 


1887. 

[Acts,  Chap.  123.] 


AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
entitled,  An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,^  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  pay- 
ments, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  \_Ap' 
proved  March  27,  1887. 


1896. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  81.] 


KESOLVE  providing  for  the  erection  of  two  buildings  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at 
Waltham. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
at  Waltham  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution, 
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for  the  purpose  of  erecting  two  new  buildings,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  forty-eighth  annual  report 
of  the  said  trustees.  No  contracts  shall  be  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  either  of  the  buildings  hereby  authorized  until  the 
plans  therefor  have  been  approved  by  the  governor  and  council; 
and  such  approval  shall  not  be  given  until  plans  and  estimates  in 
detail  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  governor  and  council  and 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  cost  of  the  said  buildings  will  not 
exceed  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  by  this  resolve. 
[Approved  April  27,  1896. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  ont  and 
return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 
or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None 
such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  sub- 
jects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly, 
in  advance,  or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils 
will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of 
their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain 
strong  clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be 
renewed  by  the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their 
clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for 
them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn. 
Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution. All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  full 
NAME  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the 
clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be 
discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  Aill  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  under  shirts,  three  night  shirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts, 
two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 
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Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  four  colored 
aprons,  two  white  aprons,  two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers, 
two  nnderwaists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six 
handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of 
rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Wayerley. 

Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
superintendent, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

VisrriNG  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors.  —  Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  of  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  oflScers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  nil  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exorcises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully 
executed. 
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He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  ftirniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof ; 
provided^  however ^  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron. — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the 
establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  sulx)rdinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

VisrroRS.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 


1 

1 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  Clematis  Biodc 
stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railroads. 
Friends  of  children  may  visit  them  any  afternoon,  holidays  and 
Sundays  excepted. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fand 
which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing, 
or  material  therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent 
directly  to  the  school,  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by 
the  superintendent,  if  notified. 
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Boston,  Oct.  14, 18d7. 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  State, 

Dear  Sib  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  fiftieth  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the  use 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  W.  SWAN. 

Secretary, 


Tkustees  fob  1897-1898. 


President. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


Vice-President. 
JOHN  CUMMINGS. 


Treasurer. 
RICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS. 


Secretary. 
W.  W.  SWAN. 


Auditors. 
GEORGE  G.  TARBELL.  |  CHARLES  F.  WYMAN. 


Trustees. 


FRANCIS  J.  BARNES, 
ELIOT  C.  CLARKE,      . 
ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE 
JOHN  CUMMINGS, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL,   . 
SAMUEL  ELIOT,  . 
SAMUEL  HOAR,    . 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
GEORGE  G.  TARBELL, 
ERSKINE  WARDEN,    . 
F.  G.  WHEATLEY, 
CHARLES  F.  WYMAN, 


Cambridge 

Boston. 

Boston. 

WOBCRN. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Concord. 

Brookline 

Boston. 

Waltuam. 

Abington. 

Cambridge 


State  Board  of  Visitors,  ex  o£Qcio. 

OOVERNOR,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

PRESIDENT  OF  TOE  SENATE,  SPEAKER  OF  TUE  HOUSE, 

CHAPLAINS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES, 


AND  Members  of  the  Leoiblatore  during  the  Session. 


Officers    fob    1897-1898. 


Superintendent. 
WALTER  E.  FERNALD.  M.D. 

Matron. 
Miss  AUGUSTA  DAMRELL. 

Matron  of  Asylum  Department. 
Miss  ANNIE  WALLACE. 


Matron  of  Olrls'  Dormitory, 
Miss  LIZZIE  U.  BARNES. 


Matron  of  Boys*  Dormitory. 
Miss  MARION  H.  BARNES. 


Matron  of  North  Building. 
Mrs.  ISABELLA  M.  HEDMAN. 


Matron  of  Farm  House. 
Miss  CLARA  McPHEB. 


Clerks. 
Miss  E.  W.  PETERSON. 
Miss  MARGARET  SMITH. 


Stenographer. 
Miss  ALICE  CHACE. 


Miss  L.  L.  MOULTON. 
Miss  L.  J.  SANDERSON. 
Miss  EDITH  M.  WATERMAN. 


Teachers. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  SHAFFER. 
Miss  ADELLE  HODGDON. 


Training  Teachers. 


Miss  RUBY  McPHEE. 

Miss  SARAH  L.  CRABTREE. 


Miss  SARAH  FOSTER. 
Mr.  GEORGE  M.  SMITH. 


Instructors  In  Physical  and  Manual  Training. 
Mr.  F.  W.  knight.  I  Mr.  JOHN  HEDMAN. 


Foreman  of  Farm. 
Mr.  DAVID  SMITH. 


Members  op  the  CoRPORATrox. 


Michael  Anagnoa,  South  Boston. 
Nathan  Appleton,  Boston. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Francis  J.  Barnes,  M. D. ,  Cambridge. 
Francis  Bartlett,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Isabel  Barrows,  Boston. 
Rev.  Samuel  Barrows,  Boston. 
Chas.  P.  Bowditch,  Jamaica  Plain. 
George  L.  Burt,  Boston. 
Walter  Channlng,  M.D.,  Brookline. 
Charles  R.  Codman,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Alice  de  Y.  Clarke,  Boston. 
Eliot  C.  Clarke,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Coolldge,  Boston. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
John  Cummings,  Wobum. 
Elbrldge  G.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Boston. 
E  R.  Cutler,  M  D  ,  Waltham. 
John  S.  Dflmrell,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 
William  A.  Dunn,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  C.  R.  EUot,  Dorchester. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M  D.,  Concord. 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  Concord. 
William  Eudlcott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Clement  K.  Fay,  Brookline. 
Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D.,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Emily  A.  Flfleld,  Dorchester. 
Jonathan  V.  Fletcher,  Belmont. 
J.  Henry  Fletcher,  Belmont. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edw.  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Harrin<5ton,  Waltham. 
Edward  D.  Hayden,  Woburn. 
Augustus  Hemenway,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge. 
Samuel  Hoar,  Concord. 


Miss  Abbey  Hosmer,  Concord. 

Richard  C.  Hamphreys,  Boston. 

Henry  Lee,  Boston. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Boston. 

Fred  W.  Q.  May,  Dorchester. 

John  C.  Milne,  Fall  River. 

Mrs.  Emily  M.  Morison,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Peabody,  Boston. 

Rev.  Francis  Q.  Peabody,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Frederick  W.  Peabody,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Perkins,  Boston. 

Miss  Laliah  B.  Plngree,  Boston. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  Lexington. 

James  J.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Miss  Hannah  L.  Rantonl,  Beverly. 

Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Gardiner,  Me. 

J.  Henry  Robinson,  M.D.,  South- 
borough. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester. 

Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 

Fred'kC.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 

George  B.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Ben].  F.  Spinney,  Lynn. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone,  Waltham. 

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Swan,  Brookline. 

William  W.  Swan,  Brookline. 

George  G.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  Boston. 

C.  B.  Tillinghast,  Boston. 

Henry  Tuck,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Annie  P.  Vinton,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware,  Lancaster. 

Erskine  Warden,  Waltham. 

John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 

George  A.  Washburn,  Taunton. 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Boston. 

F.  G.  Wheatley,  M.D.,  N.  Abington. 

Chas.  F.  Wyman,  Cambridge. 


Commonfoeall^  nf  P^assac^usjells. 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


MA88ACRV8BTTB  ScHOOL  FOR  THB  FbBBLB-XINDBD, 

Waltuam,  Oct.  14, 1897. 

lb  tke  Corporation^  His  Excellency  the  Governor^  the  Legislature^  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity. 

The  trastees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897. 

There  are  now  in  the  school  504  inmates  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Of  these,  181  are  supported  by  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  school  department  and  105  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment. There  are  in  the  school  department  15  inmates  who 
are  supported  by  the  income  from  invested  funds,  the  same 
being  legacies  to  the  school  and  increase  from  such  legacies. 
There  are  165  inmates  of  the  custodial  department  supported 
by  cities  and  towns.  There  are  30  inmates  who  pay  either 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  support,  and  there 
are  27  beneficiaries  of  other  States  for  whose  instruction  and 
care  the  school  receives  $300  each  per  year.  Against  the 
105  custodial  cases  now  paid  for  by  the  State,  the  number 
last  year  was  only  37,  —  an  increase  of  68.  But  the  charge 
to  the  State  for  these  68  cases  is  for  the  most  part  temporary. 
It  will  be  collected  by  the  State  from  cities  and  towns  when 
the  settlements  of  the  cases  have  been  determined,  and  in 
the  future  will  be  collected  by  the  school  directly  from  the 
cities  and  towns.  Since  the  latter  part  of  June  of  the 
present  year  there  have  been  accommodations  for  525  in- 
mates, against  proper  accommodations  prior  to  that  ^at©  ^^^ 
410  inmates ;  although  for  the  last  four  years,  by      ^o^^" 
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ing  oar  dormitories  to  the  utmost,  we  have  taken  care  of  425 
inmates.  Thus  we  have  now  about  20  vacancies  ;  for  we  are 
in  the  process  of  filling'up  the  school  to  the  increased  limit 
provided  by  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  first  of  the 
new  buildings  authorized  by  the  resolve  of  the  Legislature 
approved  April  27,  1896.  This  building  was  ready  for 
occupation  June  24,  1897. 

The  trustees  in  their  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1896,  had  suggested  that  it  might  become  ex- 
pedient to  purchase  in  the  early  future  a  large  tract  of  wild 
land  for  a  permanent  home  for  feeble-minded  persons  who 
have  first  received  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  a  more 
strictly  educational  and  training  department  to  be  maintained 
at  the  present  location  in  Waltham  ;  and  the  Legislature  of 
last  winter,  by  a  resolve  approved  May  6,  1897,  had  so 
far  favored  the  suggested  plan  as  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
$20,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  The  passage  of  this  resolve  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  milestones  in  our  progress.  Henceforth  we  could  work 
with  a  definite  plan,  in  which  numbers  do  not  appal.  The 
future  of  the  great  mass  of  feeble-minded  persons  within  the 
Commonwealth  who  must  be  cared  for  at  public  cost  was 
assured.  But  it  was  felt  by  the  trustees  to  be  due  to  the 
traditions  of  the  school  and  the  intentions  of  its  founders 
that  the  improvable  feeble-minded  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  not  be  neglected.  As  has  been  frequently 
stated  in  these  reports,  and  as  was  dwelt  upon  at  length  in 
our  last  annual  report,  we  are  often  unable  to  return  to  their 
homes  children  that  have  continued  in  the  school  department 
until  they  have  passed  the  school  age,  whereas  it  has  always 
been  the  theory  of  the  school  that  improvable  children  should 
be  sent  home  after  spending  a  few  years  in  our  school-rooms. 
In  the  beginning  the  school  was  only  for  improvables.  But 
of  late  improvable  feeble-minded  children  on  application 
have  found  no  vacant  place.  The  only  remedy  was  the 
transfer  of  some  of  the  oldest  children  from  the  school 
department  to  the  custodial  department;  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  was  offered  when  the  new  building  was 
ready  for  use.  Accordingly  at  that  time  50  children  were 
so  transferred,  and  the  admission  papers  sent  out  to  appli- 
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cants  were  in  great  measure  confined  to  cases  that  upon  pre- 
liminary investigation  had  been  adjudged  to  be  good  school 
cases. 

This  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  custodial  cases  at 
this  date  supported  as  stated  above  by  the  Commonwealth, 
and  also  for  the  fact  that,  although  many  school  children 
have  been  admitted,  there  has  been  but  little  increase  in  the 
number  in  the  school  department  over  last  year.  That  the 
entire  school  is  not  quite  full  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  parents  of  feeble-minded  children  with  intelligence 
enough  to  be  benefited  by  school  instruction  finally  give  up 
their  little  ones  with  reluctance.  In  some  instances,  where 
admission  has  long  been  sought  with  great  importunity, 
when  finally  the  permit  is  obtained  advantage  is  not  taken 
of  it  for  months.  But  the  custodial  applicant  appears  with- 
out delay  upon  permission  granted. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted  to 
$76,233.74,  or  $3.33  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

The  second  building  authorized  under  the  resolve  ap- 
proved  April  27,  1896,  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  1898.  It  is  built  upon  land 
obtained  by  exchange  of  detached  land  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Trapelo  road.  This  gives  to  the  school  94  acres  in  one 
lot,  and,  as  stated  last  year,  the  completion  of  the  building 
will  give  to  the  school  a  full  complement  of  buildings  corre- 
sponding to  the  acreage.  There  will  be  accommodations  for 
600  inmates. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  second  building  is  $25,000. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  first  building  was  $35,000,  and  it 
was  completed  within  the  estimate. 

The  building  completed  in  June  last  is  devoted  to  adult 
custodial  male  cases.  The  one  in  process  of  construction 
will  be  occupied  mostly  by  adult  females,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  those  who  do  work  of  various  kinds  in  the 
different  departments. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkably  good,  with 
the  exception  of  a  visitation  of  diphtheria  of  a  mild  type. 
It  was  brought  to  the  school  by  a  newly  admitted  app\\cant, 
but,  as  appears  in  the  superintendent's  report,  th^  foTT^^^ 
dread  of  this  disease  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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The  increase  in  buildings  exhausts  our  present  boiler  or 
heating  capacity,  and  leaves  us  without  reserve  in  case  of 
accident.  We  shall  petition  the  Legislature  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  for  a  new  boiler  and  additional  electric 
plant. 

A  full  account  of  the  work  of  the  school  in  detail  will  be 
found  in  the  accompanying  repoi-t  of  the  superintendent. 

FRANCIS  J.  BARNES, 
ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE, 
JOHN  CUMMINGS, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 
ERSKINE  WARDEN, 
F.  G.  WHEATLEY, 

Trusleea. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


MA88ACKr8BTT8  SOHOOL  FOR  THB  FeEBLK-MINBBDi 

Waybblbt,  Oct.  14, 1897. 


7b  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1897  :  — 


Movement  of  Population, 


MaI«. 


Female. 


ToUL 


Number  present  Sept.  30, 1896, 
Admitted  during  the  year, 
Whole  number  present, 
Discharged,    .... 
Died 


Number  present  Sept.  80, 1897,     . 

Average  number  present. 

School  cases  admitted,  . 

Custodial  cases  admitted. 

Private  pupils  now  present, . 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries, 

Cases  supported  by  income  of  invested  funds. 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State, 

Custodial  cases  supported  bv  cities  and  towns. 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 

Applications  for  admission  duiing  the  year. 


262 
92 

344 

23 

8 

313 

261 
64 
28 
17 

131 
10 
58 
76 
21 


173 
33 

206 

11 

4 

191 

177 

18 

15 

IS 

49 

5 

40 

80 

4 


425 

126 

660 

34 

12 

604 

438 

82 

43 

30 

180 

15 

98 

156 

25 

192 


Of  the  34  discharges,  27  were  taken  home  by  fiiends  for 
various  reasons,  2  boys  or  young  men  were  kept  at  home  to 
go  to  work  for  regular  wages,  1  was  returned  to  Russia  by 
order  of  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity^  "\  ^^%  dis- 
charged as  not  feeble-minded,  1  ran  away  aoA  ,^g,  not 
returned  and  2  were  transferred  to  the  insane  hos^         , 
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of  the  school.  The  building  operations,  the  admission  and 
care  of  a  large  number  of  new  children,  the  reclassification 
of  the  male  inmates  and  organization  of  a  new  department, 
ha^e  involved  many  extra  duties  for  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees. In  spite  of  the  extra  work,  the  general  standard 
of  care  and  training  has  been  maintained,  and  the  results 
have  been  as  satisfactory  as  in  former  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD, 

SuperirUendefU. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


OP 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED, 


For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897. 


Bedding  and  table  linen, $1,926  17 

Butter,  10,766  pounds, 1,918  63 

Clothing  and  clothing  material, 2,775  73 

Coal, 8,668  60 

Coffee,  920  pounds, 192  60 

Construction,  improvements  and  repairs,     ....  5,860  88 

Electric  supplies,  lamps,  etc., 106  39 

Entertainments,  holidays,  etc., 362  65 

Express  and  freight, 761  82 

Fertilizer,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 513  01 

Fish,  8,040  pounds, 425  88 

Flour  and  meal, 3,177  68 

Fruit  and  berries, 578  87 

Furnishings, 1,003  25 

Groceries, 1,112  73 

Hardware  and  crockery, 757  67 

Ice, 421  81 

Insurance, 764  10 

Laundry  supplies, 698  31 

Manual  training  supplies, 1 10  90 

Meat,  65,015  pounds, 4,307  42 

Milk,  80,839  quarts, *    .  3,672  22 

N'Ursing,  medicine  and  ^tra  medical  attendance,        .        .  1,096  75 

Oil 236  76 

Postage, .  211  80 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 1,160  18 

Rent  of  safe  (treasurer),       •.....•  10  00 


L 
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nd  sago, 1401  65 

1  materials,  books  and  papers, 874  48 

wares,  buttons,  thread,  etc., 238  78 

),  grain,  hay,  etc., 1,941  77 

nerj,  printing,  etc., 349  84 

624  60 

,  27,682  pounds, 1,277  87 

ies, 77  41 

intendence  and  instruction, 6,934  01 

154  pounds, 188  70 

hone  rent, 264  46 

127  81 

lling  expenses, 192  49 

ig  and  repairing  pianos, 85  00 

s  and  labor, 24,465  18 

ns,  harnesses  and  blankets, 172  72 

•tax, 914  94 

otal, 176,238  74 
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Appendix  A. 


A   STUDY  IN   FORM.* 

By  MIm  L.  J.  Bandbbbon. 

A  class  of  twelve  boys  —  average  thirteen  years  of  age  —  can 
read  intelligently,  write  well,  have  a  fair  idea  of  number  and  much 
general  information  of  common  things,  from  a  comprehensive 
training  in  the  kindergarten,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  show  very  little 
practical  appreciation  of  form  and  size. 

Given  a  toy  horse  and  a  rat,  a  wand  and  a  pencil,  they  see  at 
once  that  one  is  large  and  another  small ;  but  given  two  objects 
nearer  alike  in  size  and  they  see  very  little  difference.  If  asked  to 
tell  about  something  seen  a  week  ago,  they  tell  about  the  color, 
uses,  etc.,  but  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  its  size  unless  very  large,  and 
little  idea  of  shape.  If  asked  if  it  was  like  the  piano,  or  globe,  or 
some  other  familiar  object,  perhaps  the  suggestion  might  help  them 
out,  but  as  a  rule  they  show  that  they  have  not  grasped  the  idea  of 
shape  and  size. 

If  an  object  is  placed  before  them,  they  give  a  fairly  good  de- 
scription of  it,  but  if  given  a  slate  and  pencil  to  reproduce  it,  they 
show  they  have  very  little  idea  of  form  ;  and  the  question  arises, 
if  they  really  see  one  side  of  a  rule  is  a  straight  line  and  a  plate  is 
a  curved  line,  would  they  not  form  it  so?  For  they  know  how  to 
form  all  the  letters  and  write  well.  If  they  can  copy  the  lines 
from  writing,  why  not  copy  the  straight  lines  of  a  rule  or  the  curved 
of  a  plate  ? 

About  this  time  manual  training  was  introduced  into  the  school 
work,  and  they  showed  to  a  very  marked  degree  a  careless,  inaccu- 
rate perception  and  power  of  comparison.  There  seemed  no  in- 
telligent comprehension  of  length  as  applied  to  a  rule,  except  that 
a  yard  was  a  yard  with  the  yard  stick,  and  that  three  foot  rules 
when  placed  lengthwise  by  the  yard  stick  made  the  same  length  as 
the  stick.  They  would  say  in  the  most  glib  manner,  "  Thirty-six 
inches,  or  three  feet,  make  a  yard  ;  eighteen  inches  make  one-half 
yard  ;  nine  inches  make  one-quarter  yard,"  from  memory,  but  could 

*  Reprinted  from  <*  Joarnal  of  Psycbo-Astbenics,"  September,  1897. 
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make  no  practical  application  of  it  when  measurement  depended 
upon  their  perception,  judgment  and  comparison. 

Given  a  piece  of  wood  with  straight  lines  marked  upon  it  to  saw, 
they  see  the  line  and  tell  it  must  be  sawed  on  the  line,  but  saw  a 
slanting  line,  not  seeming  to  see  but  that  the  slant  is  straight. 
They  start  on  another  line,  saw  two  inches  and  then  slant  off  again, 
and  do  not  see  where  the  slant  begins.  Just  what  the  child  sees  is 
very  difficult  to  comprehend,  for  he  has  so  little  power  to  show  it. 

Something  must  be  done.  They  must  be  taught  to  see  accurately 
in  order  for  us  to  learn  how  much  they  can  reproduce,  —  for  the 
secret  of  manual  training  is  accuracy.  Since  the  imitative  faculty 
of  feeble-minded  children  is  proverbial,  why  not  use  it  to  train  the 
brain  to  think  accurately,  the  eye  to  observe  and  compare  accu- 
rately and  the  hand  to  do  accurately  ? 

Let  us  begin  at  the  start,  as  though  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
form,  working  from  known  to  unknown,  from  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract, with  daily  lessons  with  simple  objects  in  the  school-room 
and  with  inches  in  the  manual  training  room,  the  lessons  in  this 
department  confined  to  a  two-foot  rule,  measuring,  marking,  cut- 
ting strings,  paper,  etc.,  and  a  practical  illustration  of  every  lesson 
given  in  both  departments. 

The  lessons  which  are  found  on  following  pages  are  not  planned 
at  the  start,  but  simply  developed,  step  by  step,  as  the  brain,  eye 
or  hand  tells  of  its  need,  and  the  results  have  proved  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

1.  Group  a  variety  of  objects,  several  of  which  resemble  each 
other  in  shape,  as  balls  of  wood,  worsted,  rubber  and  marbles, 
squares  of  cardboard,  paper,  wood  cylinders  of  pencils,  chalk  and 
soon. 

Hold  up  two  objects  unlike  in  form,  asking  if  they  are  alike ; 
then  two  objects  alike,  asking  the  same. 

Talk  about  the  shape  of  familiar  objects  in  school-room,  the 
children  telling  which  are  like  and  which  unlike  in  shape.  Next, 
tell  objects  outside  of  school  of  similar  shape. 

Let  each  child  take  the  objects  in  group,  arranging  all  of  one 
shape  in  a  separate  group,  then  all  of  another,  and  so  on.  In  deal- 
ing with  familiar  objects,  he  very  soon  seems  to  note  the  difference 
in  form,  but  — 

2.  Take  cards  with  bright-colored  paper  forms  upon  them  and 
ask  each  one  to  group  all  squares,  ovals,  crescents,  etc.,  together, 
and  he  shows  that  he  groups  according  to  color^  for  he  plac^g  a  red 
square,  a  red  oblong  and  a  red  circle  in  one  group,  a  blu^  anu^^^i 
oblong,  circle  in  another  group,  and  so  on,  showing  |^y.       c^lor 
produces  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  child's  brain  tV^ 


\(>  /^* 
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3.  We  return  to  one  shape  only,  —  the  roand,  taking  balls  of 
wood,  rubber,  worsted  and  the  corresponding  colored  paper  forms. 
The  red  paper  form  is  usually  selected  first  by  the  child  and  com- 
pared with  the  object,  and  little  by  little  he  sees  that  the  circular 
form  of  red,  blue,  green  or  yellow  is  the  same  in  shape  as  the  many 
balls. 

Next  add  the  square  colored  paper  forms  to  those  just  used,  and 
let  each  child  try  to  match  one  to  the  object  and  the  paper  forms. 
Invariably  he  puts  the  square  red  paper  form  upon  the  red  worsted 
ball  or  circular  red  paper  form,  prompted  by  the  color ^  but  soon, 
seeing  it  is  not  quite  the  same,  removes  it,  showing  he  perceives  a 
difference  in  form. 

4.  Next  add  all  the  objects  and  colored  paper  forms  of  square 
shape  and  match  each  to  the  other,  and  so  on  till  the  variety  of 
objects  and  paper  forms  are  all  matched  ;  and  when  the  child  has 
learned  to  do  this  he  has  learned  to  compare,  and  to  perceive  a  dif- 
ference in  the  forms  of  objects. 

5.  Put  objects  and  colored  paper  forms  away  and  use  black- 
board. Draw  in  outline  with  bnght  colored  chalks  in  irregular 
order,  but  uniform  size,  the  plain  forms,  squares,  crescents,  oblongs, 
circles,  etc.,  taking  care  that  no  two  of  the  same  shape  be  of  same 
color.  Let  children  point  out  all  of  one  shape,  then  another,  till 
all  are  found.  Having  learned  to  do  this  thoroughly,  the  eye  is 
trained  to  recognize  the  difference  in  shape  as  a  whole. 

6.  Use  blackboard  again.  Draw  plane  forms  in  different  colors 
in  irregular  order  and  in  irregular  sizes.  Have  children  pick  out 
large  and  small  squares,  large  and  small  ovals,  etc.,  and  the  child 
is  trained  to  see  a  difference  in  shape  and  size. 

7.  Now  for  parts.  Begin  with  teacher  drawing  straight,  slant- 
ing and  curved  lines,  then  crooked,  wavy,  spiral,  etc.  Illustrate 
each  with  objects,  letting  children  show  the  part  of  object  having 
a  similar  line. 

8.  To  this  point  the  child  has  been  a  passive  recipient,  but,  as 
education  is  shown  by  doing,  the  hand  must  show  what  the  eye 
sees  and  the  brain  directs. 

Let  children  reproduce  on  slate  straight  lines,  slants  and  curves 
from  copy. 

Put  slates  away,  and  find  in  the  colored  chalk  plane  forms  on 
blackboard  the  corresponding  lines,  showing  that  they  distinguish 
a  difference  in  lines^  the  first  step  in  distinguishing  parts. 

9.  Draw  a  simple  line  on  blackboard  in  colored  chalk,  let 
children  talk  about  it,  being  sure  that  each  child  sees  it  for  him- 
self. Erase  line,  and  have  each  one  draw  it  from  memory.  Do 
this  repeatedly,  until  sure  each  child  sees  it. 
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10.  To  be  Bare  that  each  child  comprehends  this  difference  in 
lines,  have  each  one  form  on  the  slates  what  the  teacher  dictates : 
fonr  horizontal  lines,  three  vertical  lines,  seven  slanting  lines,  two 
curved  lines,  and  so  on. 

1 1 .  Draw  a  number  of  lines  in  colored  chalk  on  blackboard  in 
irregular  order,  the  longest  one  foot  long.  Have  children  take 
rules,  measure  the  lines  in  order  and  reproduce  on  slates.  Do  this 
again  and  again. 

12.  Erase  lines  from  board  and  slates,  put  away  rules  and  draw 
as  teacher  dictates :  a  three-inch  line,  nine-inch  line,  seven-inch  line, 
and  so  on,  to  find  out  if  each  one  appreciates  a  difference  in  lengths. 

13.  Next,  in  order  to  appreciate  corners  and  angles,  take 
familiar  objects  in  room,  books,  slates,  etc.,  and  colored  cardboard 
forms.  Let  teacher  draw  on  blackboard  with  white  chalk  a  right 
angle  or  sharp  corner,  and  have  children  find  on  object  a  cor- 
responding comer,  and  then  find,  among  the  blackboard  figures  in 
colored  chalk,  the  same  angle  or  comer. 

14.  Let  children  reproduce  on  slates  the  different  comers, 
copying  those  made  by  the  teacher  in  white  chalk,  showing  an  ap- 
preciation of  square,  round,  sharp  and  blunt  comers.  Then  erase 
from  board  and  slates  and  draw  from  memory. 

15.  As  a  combination  of  the  whole  and  its  parts,  give  the 
children  pieces  of  cardboard  with  pencil  drawing  of  squares,  trian- 
gles, crescents  and  other  forms  having  comers,  and  cut  with 
scissors  close  to  line,  calling  attention  to  each  comer  turned, 
letting  each  child  tell  whether  it  is  sharp,  round  or  otherwise. 

16.  Cut  cardboards  with  figures  upon  them  having  no  comers, 
ovals,  rings,  circles.  These  last  two  exercises  are  excellent  for 
hand  training. 

17.  Take  chart  of  lines,  comers  and  plane  forms.  Have 
children  name  the  lines  pointed  to  by  the  teacher,  then  the  comers 
and  next  the  plane  forms,  telling  the  lines  and  corners  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  find  similar  ones  on  blackboards  in  colored 
chalk  forms. 

18.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  children  have  sufficient  com- 
prehension of  comparative  sizes,  have  them  draw  plane  forms  as  a 
whole,  beginning  with  squares,  telling  how  many  sides  and  comers 
there  are  in  the  squares  of  various  sizes  designated  on  the  black- 
board, and  reproduce  on  slates  without  a  rale ;  and  it  is  very  soon 
shown  that  they  see  a  difference  in  the  size. 

19.  Reproduce  in  same  manner,  with  colored  chal^     -  \)V«^ck- 
board,  each  child   selecting  chalk  corresponding  in  ^_.       \p  the 
square  to  be  drawn,  this  exercise  showing  that  the  oK^         ge«^^ 
$hape^  size  and  color  of  square.  V^^ 
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20.  Proceed  in  same  way  with  all  three-sided  figures,  four- 
sided  figures  and  polygons,  teaching  always  the  simple  names,  five, 
six,  seven  and  eight  sided  figures,  and  proceed  the  same  way  with 
circular  forms. 

21.  Putting  aside  ail  colora,  slate  work  and  objects,  take 
wooden  plane  forms,  models,  and  have  children  tell  what  each  is, 
its  sides  and  corners,  and  find  that  the  lesson  of  form  is  well  begun, 
for  they  recognize  at  once  the  simple  wooden  form  without  the  aid 
of  familiar  objects  and  color.  t 

22.  Develop  the  idea  of  plane  surface,  using  blackboard,  floor, 
window  frame,  etc.,  for  illustration.  Then  curved  surfaces,  apple, 
globe,  ball,  etc.  Have  children  tell  objects  in  room  having  plane 
or  curved  surfaces,  also  having  both,  and  show  objects  having  out- 
side and  inside  surface,  as  cup,  flower  pot. 

23.  Develop  idea  of  faces  of  solids,  using  brick,  blocks,  etc. 
Compare  with  solid  figures  having  one  face,  marble,  globe.  Let 
children  tell  solids  ha\ing  one  face  and  six  faces.  This  must  be 
thoroughly  learned  before  proceeding  to  — 

24.  Solid  figures.  Group  together  various  objects,  planes, 
solids,  long,  short,  thick  and  thin,  and  show  that  plane  forms  have 
only  two  dimensions,  length  and  width,  while  the  solids  have 
thickness  as  well  as  length  and  width.  Then  let  children  find  in 
school- room  everything  that  has  length,  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  tell  everything  thought  of  outside  of  school. 

25.  In  order  to  develop  ideas  of  thickness,  use  solid  wooden 
forms  before  the  figures  are  put  on  the  blackboard  in  colored  chalk, 
as  the  children  by  feeling  of  the  object  can  grasp  the  dimension  of 
thickness  more  easily.  Then  proceed  to  cube,  cylinder,  cone, 
pyramid,  etc.,  in  same  manner  as  plane  forms  were  taught,  — les- 
sons 5  to  21  (omitting  15  and  16),  and  in  lesson  17  using  chart  for 
solids.     This  serves  as  an  excellent  review. 

26.  Put  aside  blackboard,  colored  chalk  figures  and  the 
wooden  forms.  Let  the  children  attempt  to  draw  on  the  black- 
board in  white  chalk  from  the  objects  in  the  school-room  having 
plane  forms,  —  a  sheet  of  paper,  an  envelope,  a  handkerchief, 
towel,  a  soda  biscuit,  etc.,  and  the  hand  tells  what  ideas  of  size 
and  shape  the  brain  has  grasped  and  the  eye  perceives. 

Day  by  day  the  plane  forms  are  drawn.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
slate  or  a  plate,  a  tile  or  a  fiower-pot  saucer,  the  results  showing 
that  the  child  sees  them  as  they  are. 

27.  To-day  a  boy  brought  a  branch  having  three  leaves  upon 
it,  a  dark  green,  a  light  green  and  one  nearly  yellow.  Each  child 
is  asked  to  take  the  colored  chalk  and  draw  a  branch  like  it,  and 
every  one  draws  a  graceful   branch  with  leaves  nearly  like  the 
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model  in  size,  shape  and  position,  but  the  three  leaves  exactly 
alike  in  color.  Ah !  here  is  something  we  had  not  considered  I 
He  saw  the  shape,  size  and  position  of  the  leaf,  but  he  saw  only 
one  shade  of  the  green. 

28.  Pressing  the  branch  for  future  use,  we  go  back  to  our 
first  steps,  forming  plane  forms  in  outline  in  irregular  sizes  and 
order  of  different  shades  of  color,  one  half  square  dark,  the  other 
half  light  blue,  one  half  circle  orange,  the  other  half  yellow ;  con- 
vex side  of  crescent  blue,  concave  side  white ;  two  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle red,  third  side  pink ;  two  sides  of  another  pink,  the  third 
side  red,  and  so  on.  Then  make  one  form  wholly  of  shades  and 
another  wholly  of  tints.  This  is  kept  up  till  the  different  shades 
are  quickly  noted,  then  back  we  go  to  the  pressed  branch  and  the 
desired  result  is  produced,  size,  shape,  position  and  colors,  and 
later  on  our  blackboards  blossom  with  leaves  from  various  trees, 
while  dandelions,  buttercups,  daisies  and  clover  adorn  the  school- 
room, —  all  the  work  of  the  children. 

29.  Draw  other  faniiliar  objects  in  school-room,  box,  wooden 
forms,  globe,  piano  stool,  flower  pot,  a  tumbler  of  buttercups,  a 
jar  of  daisies  and  a  pot  of  ferns,  and  the  hand  tells  that  the  brain 
has  grasped  the  idea  of  transparency  of  glass  tumbler  and  the 
opaqueness  of  the  earthen  jar. 

Then  vegetables  are  brought  into  the  school-room  as  we  study 
about  food,  and  the  blackboard  decorations  consist  of  squashes, 
beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  other  vegetables,  all  in  color. 

30.  But  the  climax  of  interest  and  judgment  is  reached  when 
an  animal  from  the  ^'Zoo"  is  brought  to  the  school-room  in  a 
cage.  This,  too,  must  be  drawn.  The  boys  seat  themselves  on 
the  floor  about  the  cage  in  which  is  a  duck.  How  the  youngsters 
try  to  reckon  distance  from  head  to  tail !  How  they  talk  about  the 
curve  of  his  neck !  How  far  is  the  top  of  his  head  from  his  body  ? 
How  far  does  the  tail  reach  out  from  the  body  ?  How  long  are  his 
legs?  and  are  they  nearer  to  the  head  than  to  the  tail?  How 
closely  they  scan  the  white,  plump  body  and  the  yellow  legs  with 
webbed  feet!  Surely  they  see  it!  Can  the  hand  tell  it?  We 
shall  see. 

A  constant  race  is  kept  up  between  the  cage  and  the  blackboard  ; 
back  and  forth  they  go  till  the  thing  is  done.  Each  excels  in  some 
one  point.  One  duck  revels  in  fine  webbed  feet,  another  has  a 
most  graceful  bend  to  its  neck,  one  has  a  shapely  body  ;  but  all  are 
caricatures,  and  it  is  necessary  to  write  below  the  attempt  ^^  '^^^ 
is  a  duck."  They  recognize  their  failure,  but  the  leBs^i*  XXca^  ^b 
passed,  the  duck  must  go  and  the  children  promised  ^ix^.uot  lt\8l. 

31.  The  next  day  the  duck  comes  again.     The  di^     ^    .  ^wM 
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are  carefally  noted  and  another  attempt  made,  this  time  with 
mach  better  results.  The  dock  is  tried  every  day  for  a  week,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  is  unnecessary  to  label  it,  for  the  duck 
tells  its  own  story,  not  in  a  way  that  will  admit  it  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  it  is  only  a  study  in  form,  but  the  procession  of  ducks 
on  the  blackboard  tells  that  the  children  see  the  yellow  webbed 
feet,  the  short  legs,  the  white  oval  body,  the  prettily  arched  neck 
and  the  long  yellow  bill,  and  the  lesson  of  form  is  learned. 

82.  Every  day  after  the  object  lesson  the  class  draws  the 
object  or  something  connected  with  it.  The  time  allowed  is 
twenty  minutes,  but  if  the  object  is  difficult  to  reproduce,  a  little 
longer  time  is  allowed. 

The  use  of  colored  chalks  adds  to  the  interest,  and  the  promise 
of  a  prize  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  boy  whose  name  is  oftenest 
in  the  record  book  for  doing  the  best,  keeps  brain,  eye  and  hand 
on  the  alert. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  at  landscape  or  portrait  study, 
which  would  be  an  absurdity  for  this  class  of  children,  but  only  a 
study  of  form  as  a  means  to  an  end,  which  has  proved  far-reach- 
ing, the  children  showing  an  ability  to  observe,  to  compare  and  to 
Judge  accurately  in  their  various  departments  of  work. 
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The  classification  of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  train- 
ing and  instruction  followed  are  set  forth  at  length  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  superintendent's  report  for  the  year  1892,  here 
reprinted:  — 

The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facili- 
tates the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  and  helps  us  to 
secure  to  each  inmate  the  consideration  of  individual  wants  and 
needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution  where  the  inmates  are 
massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now  arranged,  our 
inmates  are  classified  as  follows :  at  the  girls'  dormitory  are  all 
the  girls  of  the  school  grade ;  at  the  boys'  dormitory  are  the  boys 
in  the  school  department ;  at  the  farm-house  are  the  large  boys  or 
men  who  are  employed  on  the  farm  and  with  the  outside  work ;  at 
the  asylum  are  the  younger  custodial  boys,  the  custodial  females  of 
all  ages  and  the  working  force  of  grown  women.  P2ach  of  these 
departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building 
and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of 
the  personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we 
have  divided  our  institution  into  four  comparatively  small  families, 
each  with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs  and  all  under  the  same 
general  management.  This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small 
institution  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the 
school-rooms  than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child 
the  greatest  improvement  pK)ssible,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
rearrange  and  modify  our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one 
way  the  increased  number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we 
are  now  able  to  so  classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work 
has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching 
necessary  when  we  had  a  smaller  number.  There  .^^e  distinct 
advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group  of  rv\  *\dt^^  ^^^^ 
capacities  and  needs  similar  to  his  own.     He  pro^^.       ^  t\xe  mis- 
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takes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulas  of  healthy  rivalry. 
The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is 
able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Our  school  chil- 
dren are  separated  into  six  well-defined  grades,  classified  much 
as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools. 
There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades, 
and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No 
pupil  is  in  the  school-room  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physi- 
cal drill  and  out-door  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and 
variety.  Judging  from  the  results  obtained  this  year,  this  class 
work  will  greatly  increase  the  possibilities  of  our  school  training. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the 
natural  limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  ^'  Education 
can  only  develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to 
form  a  being  into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by 
the  endowments  it  originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature." 
We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental 
defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much 
development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble 
power  of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defec- 
tive judgment.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant 
faculties  by  forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made 
knowledge.  Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical. 
The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to 
remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied 
and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are  so  important 
a  part  of  the  modern  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for  normal 
children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent 
feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models, 
charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  appli- 
cation of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use 
of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly  five  hundred 
recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary  work, 
object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  subjects 
directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  our  manual  training  department 
was  thoroughly  reorganized.  The  training  room  was  equipped 
with  a  first-class  outfit  of  tools  and  benches.  Three  of  our  teach- 
ers prepared  themselves  for  this  work  by  attending  a  normal 
course  at  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School.  The  boys 
were  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these  classes  have  received 
systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year.     The  teach- 
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ers  and  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
the  results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy 
who  begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think, 
deliberate,  reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the 
properties  of  wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite, 
accurate  control  of  his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to 
make  skilled  artisans  of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished 
work  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  mental  discipline  secured 
by  the  accurate  doing  is  the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  train- 
ing. As  a  rule  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies. 
Their  muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their 
awkward  and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally 
follows  as  a  direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The 
military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our 
classes  in  physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish 
plan  of  educational  gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our 
use,  means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned 
movements  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of 
the  instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must 
quickly  hear  and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the 
command.     It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  varied  routine  work  of  a  large  institution  affords  a  variety 
of  occupations  where  the  inmates  can  be  employed  with  great 
benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution. 
This  practical  industrial  training  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
education  of  our  pupils.  They  are  much  happier  and  better  off  in 
every  respect  when  they  know  they  are  doing  some  useful  work. 
I  hardly  know  how  we  would  control  and  manage  some  of  our 
larger  boys  and  girls  if  their  surplus  energies  were  not  worked  off 
by  a  reasonable  amount  of  manual  labor. 

Certain  daily  duties  are  assigned  to  each  boy  and  girl,  and  these 
duties  are  often  changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different 
kinds  of  work.  The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and 
garden  work.  This  year  they  have  picked  hundreds  of  loads  of 
stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking. 
They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cultivating.  One  of  them  has,  day 
after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and  held  the  plough  at  the  same 
time.  They  did  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in 
our  large  garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  sup- 
plies between  the  different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two 
boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter  and  engj^^^er*  One 
boy  devotes  all  his  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  ^qX^  ^  ^^ 
could  hire  done.     Two  boys,  proudly  uniformed  WW^    -gd  caps, 
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serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  foar  hundred  inmates 
are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys.  They  do  all 
of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for  the  school. 
The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  buildings  where 
they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laundry  they 
learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  the  sew- 
ing, mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the 
children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls. 
Relays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing-machines  busy 
from  morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to 
keep  her  own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes, 
make  beds,  wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The 
older  girls  and  women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the 
feeble  and  helpless  children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for 
children  is  relatively  quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal 
women.  A  newly  admitted  child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by 
some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  *'my  baby"  are  often  quite  touching.  This  re- 
sponsibility wonderfully  helps  in  keeping  this  uneasy  class  happy 
and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we  could 
not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children 
in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of 
paid  attendants. 
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1850. 

[Acts,  Chap.  150.] 

AN  ACT  to  inoorporate  the  Massaohusetts  School  for  Idiotio 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  U  enacted^  etc,,  cu  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samael  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
their  asBociates  and  saccessors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation, 
by  the  name  of  the  Massachasetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty- fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [_Approved  April  4,  1860, 


1851. 

RESOLVES  oonoemlng  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolvedy  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth :  provided^ 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institu- 
tion, shall  be  compK)sed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided^  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  ^^all  consti- 
tute a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit.  ^^  \napect 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  tb^  ..     w^s  and 
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regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided^ 
further^  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor ;  and  pro- 
vided^ farther^  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided^  farther^  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio^  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved^  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     [^Approved  April  30^  1851, 


1878. 

fAcTS,  Chap.  126.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Appointment  of  Trustees  for 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  ofiSces  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provision  of  this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years  :  provided j  that 
the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
in  three  years ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[^Approved  April  P,  1878. 
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1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 

AN    ACT   oonoeming    the    Massachusetts    School    for    the 

Feeble-minded. 

Be  il  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
shall  establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
in  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and 
the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of  such 
inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence  unless 
such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to  the  State 
elsewhere. 

Sect.  8.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion, 
receive,  maintain  and  educate  except  in  the  custodial  department, 
other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feel^u^nj'mded 

•  Repealed,  chapter  123,  Acta  of  1887. 
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for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
a  physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 

• 

such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees 
of  the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 
ofiSce  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  a  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  cus- 
todial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows  :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
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the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had 
been  incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded 
person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the 
whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number 
and  salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three 
months  make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates 
received  and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three 
.months,  also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution  and  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  i^e  ^^^ 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except    ^  xaucb 
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thereof  as  aathorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  handred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made,  be- 
fore the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  18.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [^Approved  June  18^  1886, 


1887. 

[Acts,  Chap.  123.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
entitled,  An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  Sohool  for 
the  Feeble-minded. 

Be  U  enacted,  etc,,  cu  follows : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  pay- 
ments, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Ap- 
proved  March  27,  1887. 


1897. 

[Bbsolybs,  Chap.  10.] 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  two  buildings  at  the 
Massachusetts  Sohool  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  the  two  buildings  authorized  to  be  built  by 
chapter  eighty-one  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six.     [^Approved  February  26,  1897. 
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[Bbsoltbs,  Chap.  64.] 

BESOIiVE  providing  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of 
the  Massaohnsetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Besolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  oat  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  the  purchase  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  additional  land 
for  the  use  of  said  institution.  Any  purchase  of  land  under  the 
authority  of  this  resolve  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor  and  council.     [^Approved  May  6^  1897, 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  mast  fill  cot  and 
return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 
or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None 
such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will 
be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of 
their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain  strong 
clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed 
by  the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must 
be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such 
form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mend- 
ing will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  All  the  articles 
of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner. 
Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children, 
and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  under  shirts,  three  night  shirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts, 
two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 
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Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  foar  colored 
aprons,  two  white  aprons,  two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers, 
two  nnderwaists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six 
handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of 
rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waybrlet. 

Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  farther  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
saperintendent, 

WALTER  E.   FERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

VisiriNG  CoMMiTTBE.  — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  oflScers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in 
the  institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry 
into  operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he 
shall  cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully 
executed. 
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He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age and  probable  caase  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof ; 
providedy  however^  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the 
establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

VisiTOBS.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  Qth^rwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  GlematiB  Brook 
stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railioadtau 
Friends  of  children  may  visit  them  any  afternoon,  holidays  and' 
Sundays  excepted.  ' 


■  I 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fmid 
which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  dothing, 
or  material  therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent 
directly  to  the  school,  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by 
the  superintendent,  if  notified. 
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School  for  the  Feeble-mini&sd 
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Year  ending  September  30,  1898. 


BOSTON : 
WRIGHT  &  POTTER  PRINTING  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS, 

18  Post  Office  Square. 
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Commonfomll^  ai  Plassac^usetls. 


Massachusetts  School  roa  thb  Fbbblb-mindbd, 
Waltuax,  Nov.  29, 1896. 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  fifty 'first  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the  use 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  W.  SWAN, 

Secretary. 


Trustees  fob  1898-1899. 


President. 


Vloe-PreBldent. 
JOHN  CUMMINGS. 


Treasurer. 
RICHARD   C.  HUMPHREYS. 


Secretary. 
W.  W.  SWAN. 


Auditors. 
GEORGE  G.  TARBELL.  |  CHARLES  F.  WYMAN. 

Trustees. 

FRANCIS  J.  BARNES, Cambridge 

ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, Boston. 

ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE, Boston. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS, Woburn. 

J.  S.  DAMRELL, Boston. 

SAMUEL  HOAR, Concord. 

W.  W.  SWAN,    .        .        . Brooklink. 

GEORGE  G.  TARBELL, Boston. 

ERSKINE  WARDEN Waltham. 

F    G.  WHEATLEY, Abinoton. 

CHARLES  F.  WYMAN, Cambridoi. 


State  Board  of  Visitors,  ez  officio. 

GOVERNOR,  LIEUTKNANT-GOVERXOR,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  SENATE.  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

CHAPLAINS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES, 

AND  MBMBEBS  of  THE  LEOISLATCRE  DURING  THE  SEBSIOlf. 


Officers   for   1898-1899. 


Superintendent. 
WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 

AsBlBtant  Physician. 
GEO.  L.  WALLACE,  M.D. 


Matron. 
Miss  AUGUSTA  DAMRELL. 


Housekeeper. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  LOVERING. 


Matron  of  West  Building. 
Miss  ANNIE  WALLACE. 


Matron  of  Oirls*  Dormitory. 
Miss  LIZZIE  U.  BARNES. 


Matron  of  Boys'  Dormitory. 
Miss  ELLA  CHAPMAN. 


Matron  of  North  Building*. 
Mrs.  ISABELLA  M.  HEDMAN. 


Matron  of  Farm  House. 
Miss  CLARA  McPHEfi. 


Matron  of  North-west  Building. 
Miss  ALICE  THOMPSON. 


Clerks. 
Miss  E.  W.  PETERSON. 
Miss  MARGARET  SMITH. 


Stenofirrapher. 
Miss  MARY  A.  FORNESS. 


Miss  L.  L    MOULTON. 

Miss  EDITH  M.  WATERMAN. 


Teachers. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  SHAFFER. 
Miss  ADELLE  HODGDON. 


Miss  RUBY  McPHEE. 

Miss  SARAH  L.  CRABTREE. 


Training  Teachers. 

Miss  SARAH  FOSTER. 
Mr.  GEORGE  M.  SMITH. 


Instructors  in  Physical  and  Manual  Training*. 
Mr.  F.  W.  knight.  |   Mr.  JOHN  HEDMAN. 


Foreman  of  Farm. 
Mr.  DAVID  SMITH. 


Members  of  the  Corporation. 


Michael  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
Nathan  Appleton,  Boston. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Francis  J.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Cambridge. 
Francis  Bartlett,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Isabel  Barrows,  Boston. 
Bev.  Samuel  Barrows,  Boston. 
Chas.  P.  Bowditch,  Jamaica  Plain. 
George  L.  Burt,  Boston. 
Walter  Channing,  M.D.,  BrookUne, 
Charles  H.  Codman,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Alice  de  Y.  Clarke,  Boston. 
Eliot  C.  Clarke,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Kev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
John  Cummlngs,  Woburn. 
Elbridge  G.  Cutler,  M  D  ,  Boston. 
E.  R.  Cutler,  M  D.,  Waltham. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
John  E.  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 
William  A.  Dunn,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Dorchester. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  Concord. 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  Concord. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Clement  K.  Fay,  Brookline. 
Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D.,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifleld,  Dorchester. 
Jonathan  V.  Fletcher,  Belmont. 
J.  Henry  Fletcher,  Belmont. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston, 
Rev.  Edw.  E.  Hale,  Boston, 
Rev.  C.  E.  Harrington,  Waltham. 
Edward  D.  Hay  den,  Woburn. 
Augustus  Hemenway,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge. 
Samuel  Hoar,  Concord. 
Miss  Abbey  Ilosmer,  Concord. 


Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Boston. 
Henry  Lee,  Boston. 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Boston. 
John  Lowell,  Boston. 
Arthur  Lyman,  Waltham. 
Fred  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
John  C.  Milne,  Fall  River. 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Morison,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Peabody,  Boston. 
Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
Frederick  W.  Peabody,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Perkins,  Boston. 
Miss  Lallah  B.  Pingree,  Boston. 
Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  Lexington. 
James  J.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Miss  Hannah  L  Rantoul,  Beverly. 
Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Gardiner,  Me. 
J.    Henry   Robinson,    M.D.,   South- 
borough. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
Fred*k  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
George  B.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Benj.  F.  Spinney,  Lynn. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Helen  G.  Swan,  Brookline. 
William  W.  Swan,  Brookline. 
George  G.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  Boston. 
C.  B.  Tillinghast,  Boston. 
Henry  Tuck,  M.D  ,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Annie  P.  Vinton,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware,  Lancaster. 
Erskine  Warden,  Waltham. 
John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 
George  A.  Washburn,  Taunton. 
Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Boston. 
F.  G.  Wheatley,  M.D.,  N.  Abington. 
Chas.  F.  Wyman,  Cambridge. 


Comm0nfotaltb  ai  P^assac^usdls. 


TKUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waltham,  Nov.  29, 1898. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  OovernoVy  the  Legislature,  the  Slate 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Insanity, 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  of  submitting  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1898. 

The  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  all  descriptions  now- 
present  in  the  institution  is  51)8.  Of  these,  246  are  supported 
l>y  the  Commonwealth  in  the  school  department  and  69  in  the 
custodial  department.  There  are  in  the  school  department  15 
inmates,  who  are  supported  from  the  income  of  invested  funds, 
the  same  being  legacies  and  increase  from  such  legacies.  There 
are  212  inmates  supported  in  the  custodial  department  by  cities 
and  towns.  There  are  32  private  pupils  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  there  are  24  bene- 
ticiaries  of  other  States  paying,  as  required  by  the  statute, 
$300  each  per  year. 

The  second  building  authorized  under  the  resolve  approved 
April  27,  1896,  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  in 
March  of  the  present  year.  The  new  building,  as  designed,  is 
occupied  by  adult  females  of  feeble  mind,  and  more  especially 
by  those  who  assist  in  the  work  of  the  institution. 

We  have  received  from  the  Commonwealth  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  $35,000,  raised  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
from  $25,000,  for  the  instruction  and  support  of  pupils  in  the 
school  department ;  also  $1 1 ,206.45  for  custodial  cases  supported 
by  the  Commonwealth.     We  have  also  received  from  the  Com- 
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mon wealth  and  expended,  a  special  appropriation  of  $3,000  for 
a  new  engine  and  boiler. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  have  been  $94,325.46,  or 
$3.24  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

The  school  is  in  excellent  condition.     It  was  never  in  better 
condition. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  just  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  1897-98,  died  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  scholar,  educator, 
philanthropist,  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded  for  the  last  twenty-one  years.  Dr.  Eliot 
was  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  22,  1821.  He  was  iStted  for  college 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  the  class  of  1839.  Belonging  to  a  family  of  high 
social  standing  and  influence  in  the  community  for  generations, 
and  possessing  ample  means  for  his  own  support,  he  immediately 
began  to  fit  himself  for  a  life  of  usefulness  to  others.  He  was 
several  years  in  Europe,  giving  much  of  his  time  to  study, 
more  particularly  to  the  study  of  history,  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  subject  then  much  occupying  the  attention  of  leading 
men  in  crowded  foreign  cities,  — the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1843,  he  organized  a  school 
for  working  mon.     In  1847-48  he  was  associated  with  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  John  A.  Andrew,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks 
and  other  leading   pliilanthropists   of  the  Commonwealth   in 
organizing,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  an  experi- 
mental school,  to  be  continued  three  years,  for  the  instruction 
and  training  of  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth.     The  experi- 
ment  was   so   successful   that   in    1850   the   same   gentlemen 
procured   an   act   of  incorporation,    under  the   name    of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth, 
and  in  1851  the  school  was  reorganized  on   substantially  its 
present  basis  as  a  continuation  of  the  experimental  school,  with  - 
the  same  superintendent,  the  same  instructors,  the  same  pupils,    . 
the   governing   board   consisting   of  eight  trustees  appointed  J 
on  the  part  of  the  corporation  and  four  trustees  appointed  on  j 
the  part  of  the  Commonwealth.     Thus,  owing  to  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Eliot  and   those   associated   with   him,  all   of  whom   he^^ 
outlived,  Massachusetts   holds   the   high  distinction  of  bein^^ 
the  pioneer  in  this  country  in  making  systematic  provision^ 
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for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  idiots  and  the  feeble- 
minded. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  school,  and 
he  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  his  death,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  years  while  he  was  connected  with  Trinity 
College  at  Hartford.     He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  for  twenty  years  its  president.     It  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  was  turned  to  philanthropic  work  while  he  was 
yet  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard,  during  a  visit  made  to  New 
Hampshire  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Longfellow  in  a  party  that 
included   Dr.   Howe   and  Rufus  Choate ;    for  it  was  on  this 
journey  that  Dr.   Howe   discovered   Laura  Bridgman.     May 
not  the  young  man  then  have  decided  upon  the  use  to  which 
he  would  put  the  iSve  talents  that  had  been  given  to  him? 
Was  not  this  the  starting  point  of  a  long  life  of  almost  un- 
exampled charity?     However  this  may  have  been,  again  and 
again  must  Dr.  Eliot's  experience  in  his  old  age  with  the  even 
more  wonderfiil  Helen  Keller  have  recalled  to  his  mind  his 
boyhood  excursion   in   the  New  Hampshire  hills,  with  such 
&mous  company. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  for  forty  years  a  trustee  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  during  the  forty  years  made  at  least  two 
visits  every  year  to  the  school.     He  was  for  a  short  time  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  from  1860 
to  18G4  was  president  of  that  institution.     He  was  master  of 
the  Giris'  High  School  of  Boston  from  1872  to  187G,  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Boston  from  1878  to  1880, 
and  later  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of 
Boston.     He  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College  for  a  term 
of  six  years.     He  was  long  connected  with  the  City  Mission  of 
Boston.     He  was  president  of  the  Boston  Episcopal  Society, 
one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  charitable  organization  of 
the  city.     He  was  long  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Athenreum,  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.     He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  latter  institution  for  more  than  twenty  years,  an  office  of 
no  little  labor.     As  such  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  moving 
of  the  McLean  Asylum  from  Somerville  to  Waverley,  including 
the  raising  of  funds  for  such  transfer. 
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For  many  years  Dr.  Eliot  made  it  a  rule,  which  was  well 
obsened,  to  give  of  every  day,  in  philanthropic  work  or  work 
closely  allied  to  philanthropic  work,  as  many  hours  as  con- 
stitute the  present  workingman's  legal  day ;  and  in  later  years 
he  endeavored  to  give  to  such  work  half  that  time. 

Our  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  has  had  no 
world-renowned  Laura  Bridgman ;  here  there  have  been  no 
inmates  whose  struggles  to  overcome  seeming  unconquerable 
defects  of  nature,  with  the  assistance  of  systematic  teaching, 
have  raised  them  in  actual  knowledge  as  well  as  reputation  above 
most  individuals  possessed  of  nature's  normal  gifts.  With 
our  wards  the  intellect  that  soars  above  absence  of  sight,  of 
speech,  of  hearing,  is  wanting ;  there  is  little  to  excite  enthu- 
siasm ;  little  to  excite  wonder.  All  the  inmates  are  below  the 
average  level  of  human  intelligence,  many  deep  below  that 
level.  They  are  of  different  conditions  of  bodily  health.  A 
few  are  of  great  strength,  and  require  all  the  more  care  I>ccaase 
of  feeble  intellect.  Many  are  of  feeble  body,  puny  and  dis- 
agreeable to  Ix^hold.  It  is  an  unattractive  charity.  Yet  to  it 
Dr.  Eliot  has  given  much  of  the  labor  of  his  life.  He  has  seen 
the  school  grow  from  about  20  inmates  in  the  experimental 
school  to  its  present  number  of  GOO.  During  the  first  few 
years  of  the  school  under  the  act  of  incorporation  there  were 
about  50  pupils.  When  the  school  was  moved  from  South 
Boston  to  Waverley  there  were  only  200.  A  large  part  of  this 
growth  has  been  due  to  the  lai)ors  of  Dr.  Eliot.  For  many 
years  he  was  constantly  before  the  Legislature  and  its  com- 
mittees, with  written  report  and  oral  address  eloquently  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  feeble-minded.  Karely  did  he  fail  to 
obtain  the  gi'ant  for  which  he  petitioned.  He  had  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  the  school  life.  While  he  was  yet 
associated  with  Dr.  Howe,  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  presi- 
dency, he  originated  much  in  regard  to  instruction  and  training ; 
he  knew  eacli  child  by  name,  its  history,  its  peculiar  defects 
and  infirmities.  In  latter  davs,  when  the  instruction  and 
training  of  the  feeble-minded  has  })ecome  a  science  to  be  ac- 
quired and  followed  as  a  profession,  as  he  and  his  associate 
pioneers  in  the  work  foresaw  it  must,  he  has  fully  appreciated 
and  connnondod  the  professional  work  of  the  men  and  women 
here  engaged  in  it,  largely  selected  l)y  himself;  while  on  the 
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other  hand,  his  commendation  has  been  received  as  that  of  a 
man  who  knew  whereof  he  spoke.  The  feeble-minded  persons 
of  the  Commonwealth  have  lost  their  best  friend. 

FRANCIS  J.   BARNES, 
ELIOT  C.   CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH  E.   COOLIDGE, 
JOHN   CUMMINGS, 
J.    S.   DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
W.   W.   SWAN, 
GEO.   G.   TARBELL, 
ERSKINE  WARDEN, 
F.   G.   WHEATLEY, 
CHARLES  F.   WYMAN, 

Trustees, 
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[Copt  op  ▲  RKSOLrnoN  passed  at  the  Annual  Mbetino  op  the  Corporation, 

HELD  AT  THE  SCUOOL,  OCT.  13,  1898.] 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Samael  Hoar  presented 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the 
records,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  sent  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Elliot :  — 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  died  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  14,  1898,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  original 
incorporators  of  this  school,  served  as  its  trustee  from  the  time  of 
its  organization,  with  but  a  slight  intermission,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  was  its  president  since  1877. 

We,  his  associates,  enter  upon  our  records  our  recognition  of  his 
untiring  zeal,  his  interest  in  and  close  attention  to  every  detail  of 
training  or  instruction,  his  graciousness  and  never-failing  courtesy, 
his  broad  and  earnest  philanthropy,  his  punctuality  to  every  duty,  his 
mastery  of  clear  and  effective  statement,  and  the  untiring  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  inspired  not  only  his  fellow  workers  but  the  indifferent 
and  careless  public.  The  Commonwealth,  this  school,  and  above  all 
the  poor,  the  needy  and  the  afflicted,  have  lost  an  able  administrator, 
a  clear-eyed  and  patient  investigator,  and  a  warm-hearted,  generous 
and  sympathetic  friend. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


MA88ACHV8ETT8  SCHOOL  TOR  THE  FbRBLE-MIMDED, 

Waltham,  Oct  13,  1898^ 


7b  the  T^rustees  of  the  MassachuseUs  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1898  :  — 

Movement  of  Population. 


Kamber  present  Sept.  80, 1897, 
Admitted  during  the  year, 
Whole  number  present,    . 
Discharged,       .... 

Died, 

Uumber  present  Sept.  80,  1898, 

Average  number  present, 

Sehoolcases  admitted, 

Custodial  cases  admitted, . 

Private  pupils  now  present, 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries. 

Cases  supported  by  income  of  invested  funds 

Custodial  cnses  supported  by  State, 

Custo<iial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  Kn^land  States 

Applications  for  admission  dunng  year, . 


Males. 


Females. 


313 
82 

395 
29 
16 

861 

836 
60 
82 
17 

161 
10 
36 

106 
21 


191 

66 

357 

7 

3 

247 

222 

42 

24 

15 

85 

6 

88 

106 

8 


TotaL 


504 

148 

652 

86 

18 

598 

558 

92 

66 

32 

246 

15 

69 

212 

24 

285 


Of  the  148  admissions,  92  were  of  school  age  and  grade  ;  31 
were  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  one  of  whom  had 
borne  one  child  and  two  of  whom  had  borne  two  children  each ; 
11  were  paralyzed  or  quite  helpless ;  and  6  were  epileptics. 

Of  the  36  discharges,  20  were  taken  away  by  their  friends 
for  various  reasons,  5  New  England  beneficiaries  were  dis- 
charged by  order  of  the  authorities  of  the  States  to  wliich  they 
belonged,  2  were  discharged  by  order  of  the  overseers  of  the 
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poor  of  the  towns  in  which  they  lived,  2  were  transferred  to 
the  insane  hospitid,  and  6  adult  epileptics  were  transferred  to 
the  new  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Monson. 

It  has  been  stated  in  former  reports  that  with  our  large 
number  of  young  and  susceptible  children  who  frequently 
receive  visitors  from  crowded  tenement-houses  in  neighboring 
cities  and  towns,  we  must  each  year  expect  more  or  less  serious 
visitations  of  various  infectious  diseases.  This  year  has  been 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
soon  after  the  children  returned  from  vacation,  a  number  of 
cases  of  diphtheria  appeared  in  rapid  succession  in  the  boys' 
dormitory  among  both  children  and  attendsmts.  New  cases 
appeared  daily  in  the  building,  until  anti-toxin  in  immunizing 
doses  was  given  to  every  inmate  in  the  building,  and  from  that 
day  no  new  cases  appeared.  The  type  of  the  disease  was 
severe,  and  two  young  and  feeble  children  died  within  a  day 
or  two  after  l)eing  attacked.  The  other  cases  all  made  good 
recoverv.  Three  mild  cases  of  scarlet-fever  occurred  in  three 
different  houses  during  the  year,  and  there  were  two  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  in  different  buildings,  both  of  wliich  proved  fatal. 
As  a  rule,  however,  our  inmates  have  enjoyed  their  usual  good 
health,  and  there  have  frequently  been  weeks  at  a  time  when 
we  have  had  no  ease  of  actual  illness. 

There  were  18  deaths  during  the  year.  Of  these,  5  resulted 
from  epilepsy,  2  from  consumption,  2  from  diphtheria,  2  from 
typhoid  fever,  and  1  each  from  acute  meningitis,  erysipelas, 
organic  heart  disease,  acute  Bright's  disease,  organic  disease 
of  the  brain,  septicemia  follo>nng  gangrene  and  gastric  ulc^r. 

There  have  been  285  applications  for  admission  during  the 
year.  Of  this  number  we  have  been  able  to  admit  only  103, 
or  36  per  cent.  The  number  of  applications  the  past  six  years 
have  been  as  follows  :  — 


1893 183 

1894, 199 

1895 164 


1896 164 

1897 192 

1898, 285 


This  large  number  of  applications  emphasizes  the  existence 
of  the  feeling  in  the  community  that  pu1)lic  i)r()vi8ion  should 
be  made  for  a  larger  proportion  of  this  class  of  defectives  than 
now  exists.     Many  of  these  applications  were  made  by  town 
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authorities,  superintendents  of  schools,  physicians,  and  people 
interested  in  charitable  and  philanthropic  work,  rather  than  by 
the  parents  or  immediate  fiiends  of  the  children  themselves. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  this  State  thjit  imbecile  l)oys 
and  girls  must  not  grow  up  in  the  coimnunity  without  training 
and  protection.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  noticed  a 
marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  overseers  of  the  poor  toward 
this  school.  It  is  an  unusual  thing  now  for  town  authorities  to 
object  to  the  pajonent  of  board  of  a  suitable  custodial  case. 

The  number  present  at  the  close  of  the  year  practically 
represents  the  full  present  capacity  of  the  institution.  We 
have  once  more  reached  the  point  where  new  cases  can  be 
admitted  only  as  vacancies  are  made  by  the  discharge  or  death 
of  those  now  here. 

The  second  of  the  new  buildings  authorized  by  the  act  of 
1896  was  completed  and  occupied  March  17,  1898.  To  this 
building  were  transferred  the  older  adult  fcnialo  inmates.  The 
occupation  of  this  building  has  enabled  us  to  complete  the 
reclassification  and  separation  of  our  pupils  according  to  their 
age  and  mental  and  physical  condition,  so  tliat  at  the  present 
time  our  pupils  are  better  classified  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  508  inmates  present  at  the  close  of  the  year  are  distributed 
in  the  different  buildings  as  follows  :  at  the  boys' dormitory  are 
found  150  improval)le  boys  of  the  school  grade,  ranging  from 
six  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  gi'oup  represents  the  highest 
type  of  the  feeble-minded.  All  of  these  boys  attend  school 
and  training  classes,  and  are  kept  busy  from  morning  till  night. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  sturdier,  noisier  or  happier  set  of 
boys  anywhere  in  the  world. 

At  the  north  building  are  111  grown  men  of  the  custodial 
class.  Many  of  these  cases  are  stupid  and  untidy,  and  have  to 
bo  dressed  and  undressed,  and  need  to  be  cared  for  like  an 
infant.  Others  are  excitable  and  destructive,  and  need  con- 
stant supervision  and  care.  Of  course  these  need  and  receive 
no  instruction  except  the  most  elementary  training  in  habits  of 
decency,  order  and  quiet. 

At  the  farm-house  are  29  quiet,  trustworthy  males,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  work  upon  the  fann. 

At  the  west  building  are  61  small  boys  under  the  age  of 
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twelve,  and  93  females  of  various  ages.  All  of  these  inmates 
are  of  very  limited  intelligence,  many  have  untidy  personal 
habits,  some  are  partially  paralyzed  or  otherwise  helpless,  and 
many  require  what  is  practically  hospital  care.  These  children 
receive  careful  training  in  the  way  of  teaching  them  to  wait  on 
themselves,  to  dress  and  undress,  to  feed  themselves,  in  the 
use  of  the  body,  in  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  and  habits 
of  order  and  obedience. 

At  the  north-west  building  are  found  81  adult  females  of  the 
higher  grade.  Nearly  every  inmate  in  this  building  works 
regularly  in  the  laundry,  sewing-room,  or  at  other  domestic 
work  in  one  of  the  other  buildings.  Many  of  these  young 
women  are  graduates  of  our  schools  and  industrial  training 
classes,  can  read  and  write,  and  derive  great  pleasure  from  the 
various  entertainments  and  social  gatherings.  The  withdrawal 
of  this  class  of  cases  from  the  other  buildings  and  their  segre- 
gation in  a  detached  house,  where  they  are  not  annoyed  by  the 
younger  children  when  tired  from  the  day's  work,  and  where 
they  can  be  given  much  greater  freedom  from  obvious  restraint, 
and  treated  more  like  normal  grown-up  people,  has  added 
greatly  to  their  happiness  and  self-respect. 

The  brighter  girls  of  school  age  and  grade,  73  in  number, 
live  at  the  girls'  dormitory. 

The  large  number  of  young,  teachable  boys  and  girls  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  made  a  very  welcome  accession  to  the 
school  and  training  classes.  In  the  school  classes  proper  there 
are  now  109  impils.  In  the  kindergarten  and  practical  training 
classes  there  are  176  pupils.  With  the  exception  of  the  few 
helplessly  idiotic  children,  every  boy  or  girl  in  the  school 
under  nineteen  years  of  age  is  in  one  of  these  classes,  or  in  one 
or  all  the  classes  for  practical  training,  sense  training,  or 
physical,  manual  or  industrial  drill,  and  is  receiving  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  instruction  best  suited  to  his  or  her  capacity 
and  need.  There  have  been  no  radical  changes  in  the  methods 
of  training  and  education  as  described  in  detail  in  previous 
reports. 

On  the  17th  of  August  our  bam  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  entirely  destroyed.  The  live  stock  was  all  saved  with  the 
exception  of  one  cow  and  one  small  pig,  but  the  fire  destroyed 
at  least  twenty-five  tons  of  fine  hay,  all  our  harnesses  and 
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farming  tools,  and  several  of  our  vehicles.  In  making  our 
plans  for  rebuilding  the  barn,  it  seemed  best  to  separate  the 
milch  cows  from  the  other  stock.  A  contract  has  lieen  let  and 
work  l^egun  on  the  constniction  of  a  detached  building  for  a 
modem  cow  stable.  This  building  will  Ik;  one  story  in  height, 
and  of  simple  construction,  T\dth  every  facility  for  securing 
good  ventilation  and  absolute  cleanliness.  This  ])am  will  be 
ready  for  use  before  cold  weather.  Within  a  day  or  two  after 
the  fire  we  began  the  constniction  of  a  circular,  outside  silo,  to 
be  connected  with  the  new  cow  barn,  with  a  capacity  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ensilage.  This  was  completed  ready 
for  the  storage  of  the  growing  crop  of  ensilage  corn.  The 
stable  for  horses,  hay,  etc.,  on  the  site  of  the  old  barn  should 
be  rebuilt  at  once,  perhaps  with  some  slight  modification  of 
the  original  plan. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
$94,325.4G,  or  $3.24  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

The  new  boiler  and  additional  engine  and  dynamo  authorized 
by  the  Legislature  at  the  last  session  have  l)een  installed  within 
the  sum  appropriated.  We  have  now  a  spare  boiler  for  use  in 
case  of  breakdown  and  during  repairs,  and  our  electric  light 
plant  is  practically  in  duplicate,  so  that  no  ordinary  accident 
could  interfere  with  the  proper  heating  and  lighting  of  the 
institution. 

The  large  tract  of  wild  land  for  a  permanent  home  for  the 
trained  graduates  of  the  school,  and  for  those  too  old  for  school 
tnuning,  the  purchase  of  which  was  authorized  by  the  Legis- 
lature, has  not  yet  been  selected,  although  the  available  territory 
has  been  careftilly  looked  over,  and  the  more  promising  local- 
ities are  now  being  closely  studied  in  detail.  We  ho[)e  to  be 
able  to  select  and  i)urchase  this  land  l)ef()re  January  1 . 

Kespectfully  sulmiitted, 

AV ALTER   E.    FERNALD, 

Superintendent, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITIIRES 


OF 


)SACHUSETTS    SCHOOL   FOR  THE    FEEBLE-MINDED, 


For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1898. 


«       • 


ing  and  table  linen, t3,030  31 

r,  9,785  pounds, 1«813  46 

ing  and  clothing  material, .        .  •      .        .        .        .        .  4,183  47 

6,414  89 

3,  750  poands, 181  50 

Taction,  improvement  and  repairs, 11,547  96 

ric  supplies,  lamps,  etc., 140  76 

tainments,  holidays,  etc., 399  19 

ess  and  freight, 513  64 

izer,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 319  84 

8,747  pounds, 403  47 

and  meal, 4,382  72 

and  berries, 486  44 

shings, 927  55 

jries, 1,222  16 

w&re  and  crockery, 1,116  03 

440  88 

ance, 410  00 

iry  supplies, 754  60 

lal  training  supplies, 292  26 

64,420  pounds, 4,293  06 

107,748  quarts, 5,180  06 

ing,  medicine  and  extra  medical  attendance,      .        .        .  1,904  05 

227  52 

ge, 194  50 

oes  and  other  vegetables, 1,110  60 

of  safe  (treasurer), 10  00 


«. 
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Rice  and  sago, |« 

School  materials,  books  and  papers, S 

Small  wares,  buttons,  thread,  etc., i 

Stable,  grain,  hay,  etc., 2,( 

Stationery,  printing,  etc, i 

Stock, 

Sagar,  23,798  pounds, 1,S 

Sundries, 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 7,C 

Tea,  290  pounds, 

Telephone  rent, S 

Tools, 6 

Travelling  expenses, 2 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos, 

Wages  and  labor, 28,6 

Wagons,  harnesses  and  blankets, 4 

Water  tax, 9 

Total, ^Hfi 
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Appendix   A. 


The  classification  of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  training: 
and  instruction  followed  are  set  forth  at  length  in  portions 
of  the  superintendent's  report  for  previous  years,  here  re- 
printed :  — 

The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental 
a.nd  physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the 
consideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  huilding.     As 
We  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows :    at  the 
^rls'  dormitory  are  the  girls  of  school  grade ;  at  the  hoys'  dormitory 
^re  the  hoys  of  the  school  department ;  at  the  north  huilding  are  the 
^^ult  males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal 
<^are  and  attention;  at  the  west  huilding  are  the  joung  and  feehle 
l>oy8,  requiring   much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade ;  at  the  north-west  huilding  are  the  adult  females  who  are  in 
good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  graduates  of  our  school  depart- 
ment, and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  depart- 
Oients  of  the  institution ;  at  the  farm-house  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm- work.     Each  of  these  departments 
has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building  and  devotes  her 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  personal  care  of 
the  children  in  that  department.     Thus  we  have  divided  our  insti- 
tution into  six  comparatively  small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and 
peculiar  needs  and  all  under  the  same  general  management.     This 
plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution  and  secures  the 
manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  mod- 
ify our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased 
number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so 
classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken 
the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had 
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a   smaller   number.     There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in 
placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar 
to  his  own.     He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the 
stimulus  of  healthy  rivaliy.     The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger 
share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class. 
Our  school  children  are  separated  into  eight  well-defined  grades,  clas- 
sified much  as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common 
schools.     There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified. 
No  pupil  is  in  the  school-room  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.    The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical 
drill  and  ont-door  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  ''  Education  can  only 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undeilake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it 
originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils. 
It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power 
of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judg- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good 
collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  prac- 
tical illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 
We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly 
five  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary 
work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  sub- 
jects directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  fii*st-class  outfit  of 
tools  and  benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these 
classes  receive  systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year. 
The  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy  who 
begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate, 
reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.     He  acquires  definite,  accurate  control  of 
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his  mnscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to  make  skilled  artisans 
of  onr  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished  work  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the  accurate  doing  is 
the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their 
muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a 
direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill 
is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in 
physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educa- 
tional gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our  use,  means  the 
prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  movements  of 
the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  instructor. 
The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear  and  under- 
stand, and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a  mental 
as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our 
formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge 
gained  could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  tliem 
happier,  more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys 
and  girls  in  every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is 
more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of 
experience,  and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded 
child  makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and 
sharp  corners  of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments 
to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat, 
how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds ;  his 
daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and 
prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This 
guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate 
welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try 
to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall 
be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished. 
We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that 
knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real 
education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual  instruction  received  in  the 
school-room. 
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The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small  village  of  seven  hundred 
inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various 
phases  of  life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities,  its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate 
curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of 
approbation  so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor 
in  our  scheme  of  discipline  and  management.  No  corporal  punish- 
ment is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupa- 
tion and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every 
hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy 
and  girl  in  good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned 
them,  according  to  their  age,  size  or  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often 
changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This 
duty  may  be  very  simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  per- 
formed by  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in 
the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of 
leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and 
girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted 
to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown 
to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of 
useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  gaixien  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted 
them  off  for  use  in  road  making.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cul- 
tivating. One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  hoi^ses  and 
held  the  plough  at  the  same  time.  They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and 
nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large  garden.  The  truck  team,  col- 
lecting and  delivering  supplies  between  the  different  buildings,  takes 
the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter 
and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their  time  to  painting, 
doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proudly  uni- 
formed with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  six 
hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys. 
They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for 
the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  build- 
ings where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the 
laundry  they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.     They  do  much  of 
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the  sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of 
the  children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls. 
Relays  of  willing  helpers  kee^  our  eight  sewing-machines  busy  from 
morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her 
own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds, 
wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  and 
women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless 
children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  childi-en  is  relatively 
quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted 
child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and 
solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "my  baby*'  are 
often  quite  touching.  This  responsibility  wonderfully  helps  in  keep- 
ing this  uneasy  class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully 
given  service  we  could  not  well  care  for  tiie  large  number  of  helpless 
and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens, 
croquet  sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day 
in  their  playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and 
assists  in  their  games  and  spoi^ts. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  ac- 
cessible, and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as 
possible.  The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries  but  as  neces- 
sities, if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development.  A 
recent  writer  well  says;  "To  acquire  alert  minds  children  must  be 
alert,  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is 
aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which'  are 
fully  utilized.  One  Saturday  afternoon  last  winter  over  three  hun- 
dred children  were  out  coasting  at  one  time. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  enter- 
tainment is  provided  for  the  children.  Last  year  forty-four  con- 
secutive weekly  entertainments  were  given,  consisting  of  concerts, 
readings,  school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These 
entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually 
assisted  by  some  of  the  children.     The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
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opticon  apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life 
and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
outside. 

The   most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  mis- 
demeanor or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his  I  ^< 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments.  I  ^ 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included  tha  I  ^ 

''  Zoo,*'  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.      The  ■  ^ 

''  Zoo"  is  located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned  |  ^ 

to  the  boys  and  the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller^ 
yards.      Within  the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig<^^^ 
a  fox,  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens.    ^ 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,   turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,   frogs  and  eve:^Ki 
snakes,  and  a  bear.      This  collection  is  a  never- failing  source  c^f 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.     It  really  forms  a  vex:"^ 
important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  ai 
mals  are  actually  taken  into  the  school-rooms  as  living  texts  f* 
encouraging  attention  and  .observation,  the  exercise  of  the  speoi 
senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  tbo 
ough  manner.      The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise 
pomp  of   tlie  most  ambitious  village.      In  the  morning  there  is      * 
parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignifi^^ 
procession  made  up  of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nin^^ 
and  the  Gremen,  headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  mafe^® 
a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastical  ^  J 
and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes 
and  firecrackers.     Then  all  the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  *  ° 
the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove,  where  a  pici*  '^^ 
dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  a^^^ 
lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance.      In  the  afternoon  the  enti-"*^ 
family   adjourns   to   the   campus,  to  witness  a  long  programme    ^ 
athletic  sports.      This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug-of-war  content* 
running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc. ;  in  fact,  the  conventional  N^^ 
England  4th  of  July  celebration.    The  eager  contestants  in  the  ganm^s 
and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been    ^^ 
training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.     The  winners  are  rewarded  wi  *^ 
glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn 
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a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hail  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bant- 
ing, and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas 
tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories,  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  deco- 
mm  and  behavior. 
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Appendix    B. 


Commonbtalt^  of  Passac^usttts. 


1850. 

[Acts,  Chap.  150.] 

AN  ACT  to  inoorporate  the  Massaohusetts  Sohool  for  Idiotlo 

and  Feeble-minded  Touth. 

Be  U  enacted^  6/c.,  as  follows : 

Sec?tion  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions 
and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars.     [Aj^qyroved  April  4,  1S50. 


1851. 

RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training  indigent 
idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth :  jjrovided^  that  the 
board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution,  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided^  that  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors, 
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whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect  said  institution  as  often  as 
they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and  regulations  enacted  by  the 
corporation,  and  genei'ally,  to  see  that  the  object  of  said  institution 
is  earned  into  effect ;  and  provided^  further^  that  said  institution  shall 
gratuitously  receive  and  educate  thirty  idiotic  peraons,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  governor ;  and  provided^  further^  that  other  applicants 
of  proper  age  and  condition,  children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, who  are  not  wealthy,  shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not 
exceeding  the  actual  average  cost  of  the  inmates;  and  provided^ 
further^  that  the  members  of  the  legislature,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be,  ex  officio ,  visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege, 
during  the  sessions,  of  inspecting  the  same. 

Resolved^  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     [^Approved  April  80^  1851. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 

AN  ACT  to   authorize   the  Appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Touth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed  under 
chapter  forty- four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and  determine  on  the 
appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provision  of  this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth, 
^ho  shall  hold  their  oflSces  for  three  years :  provided^  that  the  terms 
of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  terms  of  two 
shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two  in  three  years ; 
and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacancies  occurring  other- 
wise in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under  this  act,  shall  be  filled 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council. 

Sect.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[Approved  April  9,  1878. 
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1886. 

[AcT8»  Chap.  296.] 

AN  ACT  oonoeming  the  Massaohusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1 .  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall 
establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruction  and 
education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age,  or 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  school  depart- 
ment; and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those  feeble-minded 
persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  custodial  depart- 
ment. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified  in 
and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and  the 
trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  discretion,  and 
may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him 
to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement  or 
to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  and  they  may 
also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to  said  cor- 
poration for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by 
reason  of  such  absence  unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period 
become  a  charge  to  the  State  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain  and 
educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded  persons 
from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education. 
Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a 
charge  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  trnstees 
may  also  at  their  discretion,  receive,  maintain  and  educate  except  in 
the  custodial  department,  other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratui- 
tously or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  for 
the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commencing 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

*  Repealed,  chapter  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may  commit 
such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment  directed  to 
the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician 
who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college  and  has 
practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that  such  person  is  a 
suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The'fees  of  the  judge  for  hear- 
ing and  determining  the  application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  in 
cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his  office  or  place  of  business 
to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  neces- 
sary expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  a  commitment  of  a  feeble-minded 
person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter  shall  first 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his  intention  to 
make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice  has 
been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and  accompany  the  order 
of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall 
be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  each  person,  and 
shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows :  For  those  not  having  known  set- 
tlements in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same 
tnay  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Cf  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay 
"tte  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain 
Them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement  if  any  such  is  ascertained ; 
^or  those  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth,  either  by 
the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had 
their  settlement  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient 
security  is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support. 
If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or 
such  sums  as  may  be  charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate 
whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days 
after  the  same  has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest 
from  the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the 
institution  in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
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district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of  the 
actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses  for 
the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  said 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like  rights 
and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest  and 
costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded  person 
himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  boand  by 
law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  chai*ges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of  education  a 
written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures, 
properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth,  the  sam 
expended  under  said  appropriation,  the  whole  number  and  the  average 
number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  persons 
employed,  and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require,  and 
shall  also  once  in  three  months  make  a  report  to  said  board  stating 
the  number  of  inmates  received  and  the  number  discharged  during 
the  preceding  three  months,  also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  insti- 
tution and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Common- 
wealth, together  with  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  re- 
quire. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condition 
would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a  physi- 
cian that  such  pei'son  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  All 
accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  department  of 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the  Common- 
wealth under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the 
board  of  lunacy  and  charity^,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and  paid 
from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as 
well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much  thereof  as 
authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and  chapter  eighty- 
eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and 
all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Said  repeal  shall  uot  affect  any  act  done,  or  any  right  accmed,  or  any 
^aiise  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had  or  commenced  in  a 
<^ivil  case,  or  any  commitment  made,  before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[Approved  June  18,  1886, 


1897. 

[RsftOLVESy  Chap.  10.] 

•£US  SOLVE  providing  for  the  famishing  of  two  buildings  at  the 
Massaohusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

-Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 

Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be 

X>^ii<l^  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  under 

direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution,  for  the  purpose  of 

^^^xrnishing  the  two  buildings  authorized  to  be  built  by  chapter  eighty- 

^^^■^^  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

X^^^^tjpproved  February  26,  1897. 


[Rbsolyes,  Chap.  64  .J 

Resolve  providing  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of 
the  Massaohusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  the  purchase  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  additional  land  for  the  use  of  said 
institution.  Any  purchase  of  land  under  the  authority  of  this  resolve 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council.  [-4p- 
proved  May  6,  1897. 

1898. 

[Resolybs,  Chap.  65.] 

IlESOLVE  to  provide  for  certain  improvements  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Ck)mmonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  under 
\^Q  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution,  for  a  new  boiler  and 
^n  additional  electric  plant.     [^Approved  April  14,  1898. 
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[Bbsolybs,  Chap.  66.] 

BESOLVE    in    favor    of  the    Massaohusetts    Sohool    for  the 

Feeble-minded. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  the  sum  of 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  payable  in  equal  quarterly  instal- 
ments, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight.     [^Approved  April  14^  1898. 


[A0T8,  Chap.  433.] 

Section  26.  Section  nine  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  third  line,  the  words  ''  board  of  edu- 
cation," and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words: — state  board  of 
insanity. 

Section  28.  The  acts  and  sections  of  acts  hereinafter  specified  in 
this  section  are  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  *' lunacy 
and  charity,"  wherever  they  occur  therein,  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  word :  —  insanity.  .  .  .  Sections  two  and  ten  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six. 
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TERMS   OP  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best 
age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or 
for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such 
will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trus- 
tees may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties 
in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or 
sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to 
observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respec- 
tive States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong 
clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by 
the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be 
provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form 
and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  w^ill 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing 
must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety 
will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal 
whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  under  shirts,  three  night  shirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts, 
two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 
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Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored 
cotton  skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two 
white  aprons,  two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  under- 
waists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handker- 
chiefs, two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers, 
one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  po8t-ofl3ce  address  of  the  school  is  Waverlet. 

Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  superin- 
tendent, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 
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EULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quai-terly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
qnorom. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the 
institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms 
in  the  establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the 
superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  They 
shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to 
the  institution;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer 
without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  sei'vice  of,  the  institution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assist- 
ants and  seiTants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before 
making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution, 
and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  per- 
sons therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instnictions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage 
and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
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stances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ;  and  also 
keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof;  jyro- 
videdj  however^  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward, 
he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  [all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  bene- 
ficiaries of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board, 
instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and 
other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  inter- 
est of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  im- 
prove the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  ordera  shall  be  given  to  them 
except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation,  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil 
will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see 
that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  Ib  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  stations 
of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railroads.  A  public  car- 
riage may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station.  Friends  of  children  may 
visit  them  any  afternoon,  holidays  and  Sundays  excepted. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  will 
be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school,  at  our 
expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 
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MAS8A0UU8BTT8  8OHOOL  FOB  THB  FBBBLB-MIlfDBD, 

Waltham,  Oct.  12, 1899. 
Hon.  Wh.  M.  Oun,  Secretary  of  SUUe. 

Deab  Sib: — I  have  the  hoDor  to  traDsmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  fifty-second  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the  use 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W,  W.  SWAN, 

Secretary. 


Trustees  for  1899-1900. 


President. 
GEORGE  G.  TARBELL. 

Treasurer. 
RICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS. 


Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  HOAR. 

Secretary. 
W.   W.   SWAN. 


Auditor. 
CHARLES  F.  WYMAN. 

Trustees. 

FRANCIS  BARTLETT. Boston 

FRANCIS  J.  BARNES Cambrh 

ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, Boston 

ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE Cambrd 

J.  S.  DAMRELL, BOSTON 

SAMUEL  HOAR, CONCOR 

W.  W.  SWAN, Brookl 

GEORGE  G.  TARBELL, Boston 

ERSKINE   WARDEN, Walthj 

CHARLES  E.  WARE, FrrcHBi 

F.  G.  WHEATLEY, Abingtc 

CHARLES  F.   WYMAN,     ........  Cambbd 


State  Board  of  Visitors,  ex  officio. 

GOVERNTOB,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,  8KCRKTABY  OP  STATE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

CHAPLAINS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES, 

AHD  MBMBBBS  or  THB  LSGISUITDRE  DCBINO  THE  SK88ZON. 


Oppiobbs   for   1899-1900. 


Superintendent. 
WALTER  E.  FERNALD,   M.D. 

A88i8tant  Physician. 
GEO.  L.  WALLACE,  M.D. 

Matron. 
Miss  AUGUSTA  DAMRELL. 

Book-keeper. 
Miss  E.  W.  PETERSON. 

Matron  of  West  Building. 
Miss  ANNIE  WALLACE. 


latron  of  Girls'  Dormitory. 
ELIZABETH  H.  BARNES. 


Matron  of  Boys'  Dormitory. 
Miss  KATE  ROSS. 


Matron  of  North  Bulldlnflr. 
ISABELLA   M.  HEDMAN. 


Matron  of  Farm  HouBe. 
Miss  CLARA  McPHEE. 


Matron  of  North-west  Bulldlnflr. 
Miss  ELIZA  J.  MATNE. 


Olerk. 
MABEL  C.  COOK. 


Stenofirrapher. 
Miss  MABEL  M.  WEBBER. 


L.  L.  MOULTON. 
EDITH  M.  WATERMAN. 


Teachers. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  SHAFFER. 
Miss  ADELLE  HODGDON. 


Training  Teachers. 


1  RUBY  McPHEE. 

1   SARAH  L.  CRABTREE. 


Mr.  GEORGE  M.  SMITH. 


Instructors  in  Physical  and  Manual  Tralnlnflr. 
F.  W.  KNIGHT.  I   Mb.  JOHN  HEDMAN. 

Foreman  of  Farm. 
Mb.  DAVID  SMITH. 


Mbmbebs  of  thb  Cobpobatiok. 


Michael  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
Nathan  Appleton,  Boston. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Francis  J.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Cambridge. 
Francis  Bartlett,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Isabel  Barrows,  Boston. 
Rev.  Samael  Barrows,  Boston. 
Chas.  P.  Bowditch,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Qeorge  L.  Burt,  Boston. 
Walter  Channing,  M.D.,  Brookline. 
Charles  R.  Codman,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Alice  de  Y.  Clarke,  Boston. 
Eliot  C.  Clarke,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Elbridge  G.  Cntler,  M.D.,  Boston. 
E.  R.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Waltham. 
John  8.  Damrell,  Boston. 
John  E.  8.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 
William  A.  Dunn,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Dorchester. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D.^  Concord. 
Miss  Ellen  Emeraon,  Concord. 
William  Endlcott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Walter  E.  Femald,  M.D.,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Emily  A.  Flfleld,  Dorchester. 
Jonathan  Y.  Fletcher,  Belmont. 
J.  Henry  Fletcher,  Belmont. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edw.  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Harrington,  Waltham. 
Edward  D.  Hay  den,  Woburn. 
Augustus  Hemenway,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge. 
Samuel  Hoar,  Concord. 
Mrs  Helen  Hoar,  Concord. 
Miss  Abby  Hosmer,  Concord. 
Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Boston. 


John  Lowell,  Boston. 
Arthur  Lyman,  Waltham. 
Fred  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
John  C.  Milne,  Fall  River. 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Morison,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Peabody,  Boston. 
Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Cambridge 
Frederick  W.  Peabody,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Perkins,  Boston. 
Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree,  Boston. 
Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  Lexington. 
James  J.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Gardiner,  Me  ~ 
J.  Henry  Robinson,   M.  D.,   Soal 

borough. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
Fred'k  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
George  B.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
BenJ.  F   Spinney,  Lynn. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Helen  G.  Swan,  Brookline. 
William  W.  Swan,  Brookline. 
George  G.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  Boston. 
C.  B.  Tillinghast,  Boston. 
Henry  Tuck,  M.D.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Annie  P.  Yinton,  Boston. 
Erskine  Warden,  Waltham. 
John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 
George  A.  Washburn,  Taunton. 
Roger  Wolcott,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Edith  Prescott  Wolcott,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Boston. 
F.  G.  Wheatley,  M.D.,  N.  AbingtOD. 
Gilman  Waite,  Baldwinville. 
Charles  E.  Ware,  Fltchburg. 
Chas.  F.  Wyman,  Cambridge. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Mauaohubbttb  School  fob  thb  FamLB-MurDBD, 
Waltham,  Oct.  12,  1899. 

3b  the  Corporation^  His  ExeeUency  the  Oovemor,  the  Legislalure^  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity  and  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

The  trustees  have  the  hoDor  to  submit  their  report  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1899. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  hns  been 
605.  There  are  now  in  the  school  622  feeble-minded  persons 
of  all  descriptions.  Of  these,  225  are  supported  by  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  school  department  and  84  in  the  custodial 
department.  Cities  and  towns  pay  for  the  support  of  227  in 
the  custodial  department.  There  are  35  private  pupils,  most 
of  whom  pay  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction, 
while  a  few  pay  somewhat  less  and  a  very  few  pay  more  than 
the  average  cost.  There  are  36  beneficiaries  of  other  States 
who  pay  each  $300  per  year.  There  are  15  pupils  in  the  school 
department  supported  from  the  income  of  invested  funds,  the 
same  being  legacies  and  increase  from  legacies. 

The  current  expenses  have  amounted  to  $101,550.09,  or 
$3.22  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

Further  statistical  matters  appear  in  the  reports  of  the 
treasurer  and  superintendent;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  that  those  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
institution  must  turn  for  information  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  school,  further  than  that  its  management  has  continued 
to  be  most  satiisfactory  to  the  trustees,  and  that  their  trust  in 
the  superintendent  remains  unchanged.  The  head  of  this  in- 
stitution  has  the  knowledge  and  experience,  the  temperament 
and  devotion  to  duty,  that  would  insure  success  in  any  work 
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of  the  character  of  that  in  which  he  is  engaged.     With  him  in 
charge  the  trustees  are  counsellors  more  than  directors. 

The  condition  of  the  school  has  also  met  the  approval  of 
others  having  an  interest  in  it.  On  the  11th  of  April  a  day 
was  spent  at  the  school  by  the  Massachusetts  Belief  Officers 
Association  in  a  body.  Many  of  the  visitors  who  were  town 
or  city  officers  expressed  a  satisfaction  at  the  clearer  knowl- 
edge gained  of  the  manner  in  which  money  paid  for  their  own 
custodial  cases  was  spent ;  and  many  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
commendation.  The  occasion  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  benefits 
to  the  school. 

The  parents  of  the  children  were  invited  to  attend  an  exhibm. 
tion  at  the  school  on  June  8,  and  came  in  large  numbe 
They  were  permitted  to  make  a  very  general  inspection,  a 
doubtless  went  away  with  a  brighter  and  truer  idea  of 
school  life  and  the  lot  of  their  own  unfortunate  children  thi 
they  have  ever  obtained  from  individual  visits. 

Still  another  exhibition  was  held  at  the  school  June 
when  the  members  of  the  corporation  and  their  friends,  a 
several  medical  gentlemen  interested  in  similar  institution^^ 
were  invited  to  meet  the  trustees.  There  were  about  fift^ 
present. 

The  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  acquisition  by  the  ConcE- 
mon wealth  for  our  use  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Templeton, 
and  this  indeed  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  life 
of  the  school.     Members  of  the  corporation  are  familiar  with 
the  considerations  which  led  to  the  purchase;    but  since  the 
Legislature,  to  which  our  annual  reports  are  in  part  addressed, 
is  ever   changing   in   its   membership,  and  since   the   school 
depends  for  its  continuation  from  year  to  year  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Legislature,  it  may  be  well  to  review  so  much 
of  the  past  as  will  show  what  has  brouscht  about  the  enlarsre- 
ment  now  given  to  our  field  of  labor. 

Nine  years  ago  (1890)  the  corporation  met  for  the  last  time 
in  the  building  at  South  Boston,  which  had  been  the  home 
of  the  school  from  the  beginning.  The  old  building,  originally 
an  almshouse,  had  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
held  all  the  school  department  cases,  107  in  number,  and  also 
49  custodial  cases.  The  removal  to  Waltham,  however,  had 
already  begun.     The  farmhouse  at  Waltham  was  occupied  by 
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25  large  boys,  and  in  the  new  asylum  or  custodial  building 
just  then  completed  were  119  inmates,  of  whom  57  were 
females  over  fouiteen  years  of  age.  We  had  in  all  at  South 
Boston  and  Waltham  296  idiots  and  feeble-minded  persons,  an 
increase  of  94  over  the  previous  year.  In  our  report  for  the 
year  (1890)  we  recited  that  $200,000  had  been  granted  by  the 
Legislature  to  erect  new  buildings,  and  that  it  was  a  condition 
of  the  grant  that  we  should  provide  for  250  patients.  We  said 
that  we  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  350  patients  with  the 
buildings  already  erected  and  in  process  of  erection,  and 
added : — 

It  is  quite  likely  that  before  the  end  of  the  present  decade  further 
accommodations  will  be  required  for  about  one  hundred  additional 
custodial  cases.  But  a  single  dormitory  would  be  needed,  and  this 
of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  form,  to  be  connected  with  the  main 
custodial  building  by  a  covered  way.  With  the  second  dormitory 
for  the  school  department,  and  such  additional  building  for  the  custo- 
dial department,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  any  further  large  outlay 
of  money  would  be  required  for  the  institution  during  the  next  half- 
century. 

This  statement  has  not  turned  out  to  be  true,  nor  have  we 
lived  up  to  it.  We  have  asked  for  further  appropriations,  and 
have  not  asked  in  vain.  Early  in  1896,  having  in  all  423 
inmates,  we  asked  and  obtained  $60,000  with  which  to  provide 
accommodations  for  150  more ;  and  with  the  additional  build- 
ings erected  under  the  appropriation,  two  in  number,  we  pro- 
vided for  200  additional  cases,  so  that  we  now  have  in  all  our 
dormitories  accommodations  for  about  600  inmates.  Under 
pressure  we  have  22  cases  over  that  number.  But  before  the 
first  of  these  buildings  was  completed,  hundreds  were  demand- 
ing admission  that  could  never  be  received  for  want  of  room. 
More  than  this,  under  the  great  pressure  for  admission  the 
custodial  cases  were  fast  crowding  out  the  school  cases.  This 
was  contrary  to  the  traditions,  the  original  object  and  the 
policy  of  the  institution.  The  Commonwealth  requires  the 
education  in  public  or  private  schools  of  all  her  normal  chil- 
dren at  the  expense  of  the  cities  and  towns  or  parents.  From 
her  own  treasury  she  provides  for  the  instruction  and  educa- 
tion of  indigent  children  of  feeble  intellect  that  are  capable  of 
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being  beDefited  by  school  instructioD,  and,  in  her  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate,  pays  also  for  their  maintenance.  And 
thus  the  school  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  education.  It 
was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  improvable  cases.  Our  late 
president,  in  a  foot-note  added  by  himself  to  the  annual  report 
of  1896,  while  it  was  in  press,  said :  *'  The  school  department 
of  this  institution,  originally  the  only  department,  remains  and 
will  always  remain  the  chief  department,  worthy,  above  aU 
other  departments,  of  being  amply  sustained.''  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  not  an  absurd  theory  that  in  any  one  case 
the  benefit  conferred  by  this  charity  directly  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, without  regard  to  other  persons,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  capability  of  the  individual  to  be  mentally  benefited  there- 
by. For  many  years,  however,  the  school  has  had  by  law  a 
custodial  department  as  an  asylum  for  hopeless  idiots,  for 
feeble-minded  males  beyond  the  ordinary  school  age,  and  as 
a  safe  home  for  large  girls  and  full-grown  women  of  weak 
intellect;  and  for  some  time,  as  stated  above,  this  custodial 
department  has  encroached  more  and  more  upon  the  school 
department.  This  is  in  part  because  some  of  our  pupils  stay 
on  after  they  have  passed  the  school  age  limit,  having  no 
homes  to  which  they  may  be  returned,  and  partly  because  the 
low-grade  applicant  appeals  more  successfully  to  our  sympathy 
than  the  brighter  child,  and  much  consideration  is  had  for  the 
homes  and  community  benefited  when  we  take  a  disagreeable 
case. 

The  relief  was  suggested  by  our  able  superintendent.  New 
land  must  be  occupied  in  another  part  of  the  State.  Dr. 
Fernald  recalled  what  had  been  accomplished  at  Waltham  by 
our  adult  males.  In  a  few  years  they  had  transformed  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  much  of  it  wild  land,  into  garden  and  park. 
With  suflScient  territory  care  could  be  assumed  of  all  the  adult 
males  and  large  boys  of  feeble  intellect  in  the  Commonwealth. 
More  than  this,  if  a  tract  of  land  of  large  enough  dimensions 
should  be  acquired,  eventually  a  home  and  employment  could 
be  provided  for  many  adult  females,  there  being  much  out-of- 
door  work  of  an  agreeable  and  attractive  nature  that  can  be 
done  by  able-bodied  women.  There  was  no  more  land  to 
be  had  in  this  vicinity,  and  he  recommended  going  out  fifty 
miles  or  more  upon  one  of  the  railroads  that  stretches  by  the 
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entrance-gate  at  Waltham,  and  searching  for  suitable  land  that 
could  be  obtained  with  generous  bounds,  at  little  cost.  Let 
the  location  be  healthy,  with  a  plentiful  water  supply,  our 
superintendent  said,  then  no  matter  how  poor  and  rough  the 
land*  The  poorer,  the  greater  would  be  the  opportunity  for 
work,  and  opportunity  for  work  was  the  thing  most  needed ; 
it  were  better  that  the  task  of  reclaiming  should  never  end. 
Vacancies  could  be  created  from  year  to  year  at  the  school  at 
Waltham,  sufficient  to  admit  new  applicants  in  large  numbers, 
by  the  transfer  to  some  newly  acquired  estate  of  corresponding 
numbers  of  well-trained  workers,  and  the  school  department 
could  be  conducted  as  originally  intended.  Thenceforth  no 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  school  department  need  be 
turned  away. 

The  plan  met  with  the  approval  of  the  trustees,  and  was 
presented  to  the  corporation  and  the  Legislature  in  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896.  An  exhaustive 
report  by  the  superintendent,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
essay  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  large  numbers,  was  appended.  In  the  trustees*  report  was 
embodied  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  a  grant  of  $20,000, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  for  the  pur- 
chase in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
additional  land  for  the  institution.  By  a  resolve  approved  May 
6,  1897,  the  sum  asked  for  was  granted,  upon  the  condition 
that  any  purchase  under  the  authority  of  the  resolve  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  Natu- 
rally the  selection  and  purchase  were  not  the  work  of  a  day. 
Finally,  however,  we  have  been  successful  in  both.  A  terrir 
tory  three  miles  long,  and  a  mile,  more  or  less,  wide,  consisting 
of  seventeen  parcels  of  land,  and  containing  in  all  1,660  acres, 
lying  mostly  in  Templeton,  has  become,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  and  Council,  as  required  by  the  resolve,  and  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  through  their  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, the  possession  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school,  at  an  expenditure  of  $19,005.61 ;  which  includes 
every  item  of  expense  incurred  for  the  search  of  the  land,  the 
deeds,  revenue  stamps,  —  in  fact,  every  expense,  of  every 
name  and  nature.  This  was  nearly  $1,000  less  than  the  ap- 
propriation. 
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A  small  portion  of  the  estate  lies  Id  the  town  of  Phillipston. 
The  railroad  station  will  be  at  Baldwinville  on  the  Fitchburg 
Bailroad,  sixty-five  miles  from  the  Waverley  station  upon  the 
same  road.  The  Baldwinville  station  is  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  probable  location  of  our  first  settlement.  The 
estate  lies  for  about  a  mile  along  a  State  road  projected  from 
Gardner  to  Athol.  North  of  this  road  it  extends  in  a  north- 
erly direction  for  about  three  miles  on  both  sides  of  Beaver 
Brook,  which  empties  into  Miller's  River.  Wells  dug  along 
the  water-sheds  of  the  brook  will  furnish  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  the  institution  for  every  purpose. 

The  land  is  of  varied  quality,  some  of  it  fairly  good  for 
farming,  some  of  it  woodland,  but  most  of  it  rough  and  stony, 
upon  which  lusty  men  and  boys  may  exert  their  energies  for 
years  with  seemingly  as  much  work  as  ever  before  them.  It  is 
high  land  and  hilly,  three  of  the  hills  rising  1,100  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  highest  of  these  hills  (1,220)  has  been 
named  Eliot  Hill,  in  memory  of  our  late  president.  But  there 
are  sheltered  nooks  all  through  the  property,  each  of  which  in 
good  time  may  be  the  location  of  a  simple  dormitory  with 
accompanying  out-buildings,  appropriated  to  some  particular 
grade  or  assemblage  of  inmates.  It  is  well  for  our  people  to 
have  their  dwellings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  work; 
and  it  is  well  for  the  difierent  grades  or  classes  to  live  apart 
from  one  another.  And  there  is  something  rather  pleasing  in 
the  thought  that,  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  our  lowest- 
grade  cases,  our  real  idiots,  will  be  sunning  themselves  in 
summer,  and  getting  themselves  steam-heated  in  winter,  to 
their  full  satisfaction,  without  annoyance  to  or  from  any  person 
in  or  out  of  their  own  very  little  world,  —  a  very  little  corner 
of  the  Templeton  estate. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  state  in  detail  plans  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  new  property ;  for  the  performance  of  the 
further  trust  given  into  our  hands.  The  story  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  was  told  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Fernald  in  1896,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Legislature,  an  extract  from  that  report  is  presented  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  present  report  of  the  trustees.*  We  mean  to 
work  upon  its  general  lines.     We  hope,  however,  to  make  a 

*  See  Appendix  B,  page  29. 
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somewhat  larger  begioDiDg  than  was  at  first  intended,  and  we 
deem  it  necessary.  We  have  bad  321  applications  for  admit- 
tance during  the  last  year,  and  have  taken  only  98  new  cases. 
Of  the  applicants  of  the  last  few  years  whom  we  have  been 
obliged  to  refuse,  probably  800  are  living  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  waiting  list.  This  is  a  larger  number  than  is  now  at 
Waltham  of  all  descriptions.  We  feel  that  we  ought  therefore 
to  immediately  set  about  making  preparations  for  the  reception 
at  Templeton  of  200  inmates. 

And  for  this  purpose  we  now  herein  and  hereby  petition  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  as- 
sembled, for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  the  same  to  be  ex- 
pended in  furnishing  the  necessary  accommodations  for  the 
removal  to  the  Commonwealth's  land  at  Templeton  of  a  portion 
of  the  feeble-minded  inmates  of  the  school  at  Waltham. 

FRANCIS  J.  BARNES, 
ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH   E.  COOLIDGE, 
J.   S.  DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
W.   W.   SWAN, 
GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 
ERSKINE  WARDEN, 
F.  G.  WHEATLEY, 
CHARLES   F.  WYMAN, 

Trustees. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


MA88A0HV8BTT8  SOBOOL  TOR  THB  FbBBLB-MINDSD, 

Watbrlbt,  Oct.  12, 1899. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Masscushusetis  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  aDDual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1899  :  — 


MaIm. 


FenulM. 


Total 


Number  present  Sept.  SO,  1898, 
Admitted  during  year, 
Whole  number  present,    . 
Discharged,       .... 

Died 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1899, 

Average  number  present, 

Schoolcases  admitted. 

Custodial  eases  admitted, 

Private  pupils  now  present, 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries, 

Cases  supported  by  income  of  invested  funds. 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  State, 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 

Applications  for  admission  during  year, 


851 
61 

412 
41 
10 

361 

350 
36 
24 
19 

147 
10 
44 

114 
26 


247 
37 

284 
12 
11 

261 

255 
18 
20 
16 
78 
5 
40 

lis 

10 


598 
98 

696 
58 
21 

622 

605 
54 
44 
35 

225 
15 
84 

227 
36 

321 


Of  the  98  admissions,  24  were  of  school  age  and  grade ;  39 
were  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  this  number  18  were 
females ;  14  were  transferred  from  Tewksbury  Almshouse  and 
4  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough. 

Of  the  53  discharges,  40  were  taken  home  by  their  friends 
for  various  reasons,  7  were  discharged  by  request  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  3  were  transferred  to  the  insane  hospital,  2, 
aliens,  were  sent  out  of  the  country  by  the  government  authori- 
ties, and  1  ran  away  to  his  home  and  was  not  returned. 
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There  were  21  deaths  during  the  year.  Of  these,  6  resulted 
from  epilepsy,  3  from  tuberculosis,  3  from  marasmus  (probably 
tuberculosis),  2  from  pneumonia,  2  from  meningitis,  and  1 
each  from  stricture  of  oesophagus,  Addison's  disease,  organic 
disease  of  brain,  measles  and  heart  disease. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  we  had  an  outbreak  of 
21  cases  of  mild  diphtheria,  all  of  whom  made  a  good  recovery. 
We  also  had  59  cases  of  measles  develop  in  five  different  dor- 
mitory buildings  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Many  of  the 
cases  of  this  disease  occurred  among  our  young  and  feeble  low- 
grade  children,  and  were  attended  by  serious  complications. 
One  death  only  resulted  directly  from  the  measles,  but  sev- 
eral deaths  were  caused  by  diseases  which  followed  and  were 
indirectly  due  to  that  disease.  With  the  above  exception,  the 
health  of  our  large  family  has  been  as  good  as  usual. 

There  have  been  321  applications  for  admission  during  the 
year,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  is 
not  possible  in  this  report  to  describe  the  urgency  and  persist- 
ency with  which  these  applications  are  made  by  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  children.  Of  the  321  applications  made 
during  the  year,  we  have  been  able  to  admit  only  65.  And  as 
a  rule  the  children  admitted  have  not  been  those  capable  of  the 
most  improvement,  but  cases  where  the  welfare  of  the  child  or 
of  the  family  at  home  demanded  that  he  be  cared  for  here.  In 
fact,  nearly  all  of  our  admissions  have  been  emergency  cases 
received  here  to  relieve  actual  distress.  We  now  have  on  file 
over  1,000  applications  for  admission. 

About  two  years  ago  Miss  L.  J.  Sanderson  was  obliged  for 
domestic  reasons  to  temporarily  withdraw  from  the  service 
of  the  school.  She  has  now,  much  to  our  regret,  decided  to 
make  that  withdrawal  permanent.  Miss  Sanderson's  tact  and 
ingenuity,  and  her  unusual  qualifications  as  a  teacher  of  the 
feeble-minded,  have  made  her  work  especially  satisfactory  and 
successful.  They  will  be  fortunate  who  are  able  to  secure  her 
skilful  and  experienced  services  for  their  children. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
$101,550.09,  or  $3.22  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

During  the  year  we  have  completed  the  new  avenue  extend- 
ing from  the  school  group  of  buildings  through  the  grove  to 
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the  QuiDce  Street  entraDoe  to  the  grounds.     The  labor  on  this 
road  was  practically  all  done  by  our  boys. 

We  have  introduced  shower  baths  in  three  of  our  dormitory 
buildings;  the  ventilation  of  the  older  buildings  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  enlarging  the  air  inlets  and  vent  flues  and 
the  placing  of  additional  steam  pipes  in  the  vent  flues. 

The  lower  story  of  the  old  part  of  the  stone  farm-house  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 
The  cost  of  this  and  other  improvements  has  been  charged  to 
current  expense  account. 

We  have  also  built  a  barn  for  the  milch  cows,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,017,  and  a  stable  for  the  horses,  costing  $2,999.  These 
buildings  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  barn  destroyed  by  light- 
ning the  previous  summer.  We  now  have  27  good  cows,  and 
during  the  year  these  cows  have  produced  66,308  quarts  of 
milk. 

The  event  of  the  year  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  the 
purchase  of  the  large  tract  of  land  in  Templeton.  In  order  to 
briefly  review  the  reasons  for  this  important  move  and  to  out- 
line the  general  plan  contemplated,  I  present  extracts  from 
my  report  to  the  trustees  for  the  year  1896.* 

The  estate  at  Templeton  was  selected  as  practically  meeting 
the  conditions  specified  in  the  general  plan  outlined  therein. 
The  detailed  plan  for  the  development  of  this  estate  needs  only 
the  modifications  suggested  by  the  actual  conditions  as  found 
at  Templeton. 

We  have  nearly  or  quite  2,000  acres,  embracing  four  large 
hills,  with  the  valleys  and  level  land  between  the  hills.  There 
are  at  least  150  acres  of  good,  strong  farming  land,  now 
sowed  to  grass  or  ready  for  the  plough.  There  are  four  thrifty 
orchards,  which  last  year  produced  over  1,200  barrels  of  mar- 
ketable apples.  There  are  several  thousand  cords  of  good 
hard  wood,  besides  considerable  timber,  scattered  over  several 
hundred  acres  of  woodland. '  The  pastures,  in  their  present 
condition,  will  pasture  one  hundred  head  of  stock.  There  is 
a  brook  basin  which  will  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  the 
purest  water.  Large  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  con- 
venient  locations,  will   provide  for  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

*  See  Appendix  B,  page  29. 
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There  is  an  abundance  of  stone,  sand,  gravel  and  clay  for 
building  purposes.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  sprout 
land,  covered  with  stones,  stumps  and  bushes,  which  tbe  labor 
of  our  boys  can  transform  into  cultivated  fields.  The  seven 
farm-houses  on  the  estate  are  pleasantly  located  and  can  be 
put  in  fairly  good  repair.  At  least  three  of  the  barns  are  in 
good  condition  and  ready  for  use. 

At  Waltham  we  now  have  one  hundred  able-bodied  adult 
male  inmates,  who  have  been  kept  busy  with  the  rough  work 
of  developing  our  estate.  This  work  is  now  practically  com- 
pleted, and  we  need  the  lighter  work  of  cultivating  the  farm 
and  garden,  as  occupation  and  as  a  means  of  industrial  train- 
ing for  the  younger  boys  of  the  school.  I  recommend  that 
suitable  provision  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  these  100  able- 
bodied  males  to  our  Templeton  estate  in  the  spring  of  1900. 

In  making  provision  for  these  persons,  certain  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  persons  to  be  provided  for  are  a  selected 
class  of  the  feeble-minded.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  been 
under  training  in  this  school  since  childhood.  They  do  not 
need  expensive  school-rooms  and  appliances.  They  are  not 
sick  people,  requiring  hospital  provision  or  care.  They  are 
not  violent,  insane  or  criminal,  requiring  heavy  brick  or  stone 
walls  to  prevent  escape.  They  need  only  the  most  simple 
living  and  sleeping  apartments,  roomy,  sunny,  well  warmed 
and  ventilated,  with  the  very  best  toilet  and  bathing  facili- 
ties and  suitable  appliances  for  the  cooking  and  serving  of 
food. 

Our  Templeton  land,  roughly  speaking,  forms  a  sort  of 
parallelogram,  one  mile  wide  by  three  miles  long.  The  pres- 
ent dwellings  and  barns,  with  the  land  now  under  cultivation, 
are  practically  located  in  two  groups,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
territory.  In  each  group  there  is  a  house  which  with  some 
repairs  would  provide  living  rooms  for  employees,  kitchen  and 
dining  rooms  for  the  boys.  The- erection  of  a  simple  building 
for  dormitory  and  toilet  rooms,  connected  or  adjacent  to  each 
of  these  buildings,  would  provide  entirely  adequate  accommo- 
dations for  a  family  of  fifty  boys  in  each  place  at  comparatively 
small  expense. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  buildings  for  these  first  two 
families,  at  least,  should  not  be  constructed  of  wood,  of  the 
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slow-barning  type  of  coDstruction,  of  one  or  two  stories,  with 
windows  near  the  ground  for  egress  in  case  of  fire. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  simple  buildings  and  the 
simple  conditions  of  living  proposed  are  applicable  only  to  this 
adult  able-bodied  class  of  the  feeble-minded.  For  our  young 
school  pupils  or  our  helpless  custodial  cases  we  could  not 
suitably  provide  at  less  expense  than  we  have  done  here  at 
Waltham. 

The  large  extent  of  the  estate  seems  to  make  it  necessary 
that  these  first  two  colonies  should  be  located  some  distance 
apart,  in  order  that  the  boys  may  live  near  the  barns,  fields, 
pastures  and  woodlots  where  they  will  be  employed.  With  no 
elaborate  buildings  to  care  for,  they  can  at  once  begin  to  raise 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  apples,  beans,  etc.  The  parent 
school  at  Waltham  will  provide  a  market  for  all  the  sarplus 
farm  products.  In  the  winter  they  will  be  kept  busy  with  the 
care  of  the  stock  and  the  cutting  of  fire  wood  for  cooking  and 
heating  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  work,  the  boys  can  begin  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  building  for  the  next  colony,  the  site  of  which 
would  be  determined  by  the  location  and  character  of  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  boys  who  are  to  occupy  that  building. 

As  our  numbers  increase  and  as  other  areas  of  land  are 
cleared  and  developed,  other  farm  colonies  would  be  organ- 
ized. In  time  certain  work  would  be  specialized,  and  a  group 
of  boys  would  live  near  the  central  laundry  building,  where 
they  would  be  employed,  another  near  the  shops  for  carpenter, 
blacksmith  and  other  mechanical  work ;  another  near  the 
poultry  farm,  etc. 

Our  plan  for  providing  for  this  class  does  not  contemplate 
the  organization  of  a  conventional  institution,  but  the  gradual 
development  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial  community,  our 
people  living  in  simple,  inexpensive  dwellings,  similar  to  those 
in  other  farming  communities.  This  community  will  event- 
ually have  an  amusement  hall,  a  saw  mill,  a  grist  mill,  a  tailor 
shop,  a  paint  shop,  etc.,  every  sort  of  employment  and  every 
sort  of  recreation,  everything,  in  short,  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  life  in  a  typical  country  village. 

In  order  to  establish  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  care  of  the  inmates,  and  to  insure  the 
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successful  working  of  the  plan,  a  competent,  experienced 
medical  officer  should  be  on  the  ground  from  the  beginning, 
to  closely  watch  and  supervise  all  the  workings  of  the 
community. 

The  class  of  cases  now  and  hereafter  to  be  transferred  to 
Templeton  should  include  only  those  who  have  received  a 
thorough  course  of  school  training  and  discipline  and  manual 
and  industrial  training  at  the  school  department  at  Waltham. 
Untrained  and  undisciplined,  they  would  not  do  well  under 
the  conditions  we  expect  to  establish.  Each  year  a  cei*tain 
number  of  adults  would  be  promoted  from  the  school  depart- 
ment to  citizenship  in  this  community. 

The  boys  are  already  anticipating  the  removal  to  Templeton. 
The  berries  and  fruit  from  our  new  farm  which  they  have 
already  enjoyed,  and  the  stories  of  the  strawberries,  blue- 
berries, blackberries,  apples  and  chestnuts  promise  to  them 
some  of  the  joys  which  are  the  unalienable  rights  of  the  boys 
*«  outside,"  but  which  hitherto  have  been  out  of  their  reach. 

The  withdrawal  of  this  group  of  100  or  more  from  the  school 
department  would  enable  us  to  admit  an  equal  number  of  young, 
improvable  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,     , 

SuperintenderU, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


or 


A.CHUSETTS    SCHOOL   FOR   THE   FEEBLE-MINDED, 


For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,   1899. 


r  and  table  linen, |l,424  66 

10,912  pounds, 2,077  84 

y  and  clothing  material, 5,962  85 

5,145  95 

740  pounds, 149  01 

ction,  improvements  and  repairs, 9,807  87 

supplies,  lamps,  etc., 201  79 

Inments,  holidays,  etc., 860  77 

;  and  freight, 708  72 

3r8,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 457  12 

)95  pounds, 421  56 

id  meal, 4,925  24 

id  berries, 655  56 

ing.s 1,180  98 

3S, 1,960  09 

re  and  crockery, 760  66 

436  29 

ce  (boilers), 105  00 

f  supplies, 1,834  64 

training  supplies, 304  98 

>,417  pounds, 4,909  58 

)5,108  quarts, 4,834  22 

^,  medicine  and  extra  medical  attendance,     .        .        .  638  87 

812  82 

225  82 

i  and  other  vegetables, 1,880  45 

safe  (treasurer), 10  00 
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Rice  and  sago, |529  S3 

School  materials,  books  and  papers, 369  26 

Small  wares,  buttons  and  thread, 271  53 

Stable,  grain,  hay,  etc., 3,413  35 

Stationery,  printing,  etc., 398  98 

Stock, 1,699  00 

Sugar,  30,386  pounds, 1«582  26 

Sundries, 70  40 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 8,245  90 

Tea,  512  pounds, 180  00 

Telephone  rent  and  repairs, 321  63 

Tools  and  agricultural  implements, 696  90 

Travelling  expenses, 280  55 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos, 35  00 

Wages  and  labor, 31,039  96 

Wagons,  harnesses  and  blankets,       « 71^  7^ 

Water  tax, 1,01Q  50 

Total $101,650  09 
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Appendix   A. 


The  classification  of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  training 
and  instruction  followed  are  set  forth  at  length  in  portions 
of  the  superintendent's  report  for  previous  years,  here  re- 
printed :  — 

The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental 
and  physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the 
consideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.     As 
we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows :  at  the 
girls'  dormitory  are  the  girls  of  school  grade  ;  at  the  boys'  dormitory 
are  the  boys  of  the  school  department ;  at  the  north  building  are  the 
adult  males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal 
care  and  attention ;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble 
boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade ;  at  the  north-west  building  are  the  adult  females  who  are  in 
good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  graduates  of  our  school  depart- 
ment, and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  depart- 
xnents  of  the  institution ;  at  the  farm-bouse  arc  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm-work.    Each  of  these  departments 
has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building  and  devotes  her 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  personal  care  of 
tihe  children  in  that  department.     Thus  we  have  divided  our  instl- 
'(utton  into  six  comparatively  small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and 
peculiar  needs  and  all  under  the  same  general  management.     This 
plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of   a  small  institution  and  secures  the 
manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  mod- 
ify our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased 
number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so 
classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken 
the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had 
a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in 
placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar 
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to  bis  own.  He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  bis  fellows,  and  feels  the 
stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry.  The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger 
share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class. 
Our  school  children  are  separated  into  eight  well-defined  grades,  clas- 
sified much  as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common 
schools.  There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  pupils  arc  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified. 
No  pupil  is  in  the  school-room  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical 
drill  and  out-door  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natand 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  '^  Education  can  only 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it 
originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils. 
It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power 
of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judg- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good 
collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  prac- 
tical illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 
We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly 
five  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary 
work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  sub- 
jects directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit  of 
tools  and  benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these 
classes  receive  systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year. 
The  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy  who 
begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate, 
reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite,  accurate  control  of 
his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to  make  skilled  artisans 
of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished  work  is  a  secondary  con* 
sideration.  The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the  accurate  doing  is 
the  result  desired. 
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Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their 
muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a 
direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill 
is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in 
physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educa- 
tional gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our  use,  means  the 
prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  movements  of 
the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  instructor. 
The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  bear  and  under- 
stand, and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a  mental 
as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our 
formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge 
gained  could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them 
happier,  more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys 
and  girls  in  every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is 
more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of 
experience,  and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded 
child  makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and 
sharp  corners  of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised  ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments 
to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat, 
how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds ;  his 
daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and 
prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This 
guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate 
welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try 
to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall 
be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished. 
We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that 
knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real 
education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual  instruction  received  in  the 
school-room. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small  village  of  seven  hundred 
inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various 
phases  of  life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities,  its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certaml^  tti«A.  -nq^VV- 
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doing  brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate 
curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.     The   love  of     I  c^a:.^; 
approbation  so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor         s(u^ 
in  our  scheme  of  discipline  and  management.     No  corporal  punish- 
ment is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupa- 
tion and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every 
hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy 
and  girl  in  good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned 
them,  according  to  their  age,  size  or  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often 
changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This 
duty  may  be  very  simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  per- 
formed by  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in 
the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of 
leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and 
girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  he  fitted 
to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown 
to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of 
useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted 
them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cul- 
tivating. One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and 
held  the  plough  at  the  same  time.  They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and 
nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large  garden.  The  truck  team,  col- 
lecting and  delivering  supplies  between  the  different  buildings,  takes 
the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter 
and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their  time  to  painting, 
doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proudly  uni- 
formed with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  six 
hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys. 
They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for 
the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  build- 
ings where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the 
laundry  they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of 
the  sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of 
the  children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls. 
Relays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing-machines  busy  from 
morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her 
own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds, 
wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  an 
women  arc  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless.*  -^ 
children.     The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively**" 
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quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted 
child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  hy  some  one.  The  affection  and 
solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  *' my  baby"  are 
often  qaite  toaching.  This  responsibility  wonderfully  helps  in  keep- 
ing this  uneasy  class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfally 
given  service  we  could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless 
and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens, 
croquet  sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day 
in  their  playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and 
assists  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  ac- 
cessible, and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as 
possible.  The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries  but  as  neces- 
sities, if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development.  A 
recent  writer  well  says  :  '^  To  acquire  alert  minds  children  must  be 
alert,  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  bis  play  instinct  is 
aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized.  One  Saturday  afternoon  last  winter  over  three  hun- 
dred children  were  out  coasting  at  one  time. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  enter- 
tainment is  provided  for  the  children.  Last  year  forty-four  con- 
secutive weekly  entertainments  were  given,  consisting  of  concerts, 
readings,  school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These 
entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually 
assisted  by  some  of  the  children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
opticon apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life 
and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  mis- 
demeanor or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included  the 
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*^  Zoo,"  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.     The 
^'Zoo"  is  located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned 
to  the  boys  and  the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller 
yards.     Within  the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig, 
a  fox,  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even 
snakes,  and  a  bear.     This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.      It  really  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  ani- 
mals are  actually  taken  into  the  school-rooms  as  living  texts  for 
encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special 
senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  tbor* 
ough  manner.     The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and 
pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.     In  the  morning  there  is  a 
parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified 
procession  made  up  of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines 
and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make 
a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastically 
and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes 
and  firecrackers.     Then  all  the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in 
the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic 
dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and 
lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance.     In  the  afternoon  the  entire 
family  adjourns  to  the  campus,  to  witness  a  long  programme  of 
athletic  sports.     This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug-of-war  contest, 
running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc. ;  in  fact,  the  conventional  New 
England  4th  of  July  celebration.    The  eager  contestants  in  the  games 
and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in 
training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.     The  winners  are  rewarded  with 
glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn  for 
a  long  time  afterwards.     In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunt- 
ing, and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas 
tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories,  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  deco- 
rum and  behavior. 
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Extracts  from  the  superintendent's  annual  report  for  the 
year  1896:  — 

For  several  years  past,  in  my  annual  report  to  the  trustees  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  few  of  the  adult  inmates  could  be 
discharged,  and  as  we  were  able  to  admit  a  very  small  number  of 
young  children,  the  average  age  of  our  inmates  was  steadily  rising, 
and  that,  unless  some  provision  was  made  for  the  discharge  of  the 
pupils  past  the  school  age,  the  institution  would  cease  to  be  a  school, 
and  become  merely  a  place  for  the  custody  and  care  of  adults. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  145  males  and  124  females  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.*  We  are  practically  making  a  home  for  these  269 
adults,  and  thereby  ignoring  the  possibilities  of  practical  training 
and  discipline  of  the  scores  of  young  teachable  cases  who  are 
besieging  us  for  admission.  If  we  could  maintain  an  age  limit,  and 
discharge  nearly  all  of  our  pupils  when  the  period  of  training  and 
education  was  past,  we  should  be  able  in  this  school  to  care  for  all 
the  young  teachable  feeble-minded  children  in  the  State  for  many 
years  to  come. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  expedient  to  return  to  the  community 
a  large  proportion  even  of  the  brighter  pupils  who  have  received  all 
the  instruction  the  school  has  to  offer.  Very  few  feeble-minded 
persons  can  be  developed  to  the  degree  of  usefulness  and  self-control 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn  money  regularly,  and  to  spend  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  independently  maintain  themselves  in  the  outside 
world.  Even  those  who  have  suitable  homes,  and  friends  able  and 
willing  to  become  responsible  for  them,  by  the  death  of  these  rela- 
tives are  often  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  eventually  drift 
into  idleness  and  pauperism,  if  not  into  crime.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases  the  guardians  of  these  children  are  unwilling  to  remove  them, 
and  beg  that  they  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  can  be  made 
happy  and  kept  from  harm.  Many  of  these  cases  are  homeless  and 
friendless,  and  if  sent  away  from  the  school  could  only  be  transferred 
to  almshouses,  where  they  become  depraved   and   demoralized   by 

*  We  now  (1899)  have  197  males  and  187  females  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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association  with  adult  paupers  and  vagrants  of  both  sexes.  They 
cannot  be  sent  out  into  the  world  without  a  loud  protest  from  their 
friends  and  the  communities  in  which  they  are  thrown.  Even  the 
brightest  always  need  kindly  but  firm  oversight  and  direction,  rarely 
obtainable  outside  an  institution. 

The  history  of  this  and  other  similar  institutions  has  proved  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  inmates,  including  many  quite 
low  in  the  mental  scale,  can  be  developed  into  very  efficient  workers 
at  ordinary  rough  manual  labor.  Given  the  right  sort  of  diet,  bodily 
discipline,  training  of  personal  habits,  plenty  of  sleep,  plenty  of  oat- 
door  exercise  and  actual  work  from  childhood,  they  grow  up  to  be 
big,  brawny,  willing,  happy  laborers.  They  are  not  able  to  acquire 
the  delicate  skill  that  would  enable  them  to  work  in  a  watch  factory 
or  a  printing  office,  or  in  any  other  trade  or  occupation  requiring 
minute  mechanical  skill  or  the  exercise  of  much  independent  Judg- 
ment. As  a  class,  they  are  unskilled  laborers,  but  they  are  capable 
of  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  this  simple  work.  Therefore,  if  the 
right  sort  of  work  can  be  provided,  a  large  number  of  these  trained 
adults  of  either  sex,  under  intelligent  supervision  in  an  Institution, 
are  capable  of  doing  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  pay  for  the  actual 
cost  of  their  support.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  profitable  market 
for  this  unskilled  labor. 

The  experience  of  the  Epileptic  Colony  at  Bielefeld  in  Germany 
and  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  in  New 
York  are  very  suggestive  as  to  the  line  to  be  followed  in  making  fur- 
ther provision  for  the  feeble-minded  in  this  State.  A  very  large 
tract  of  low-priced  land,  at  least  1,000  or  1,500  acres,  might  be 
secured  in  one  of  the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  State.  No  matter 
if  the  land  is  rough  and  rocky  and  covered  with  bushes,  stones  and 
stumps,  — the  better  opportunity  to  utilize  the  capacity  of  this  class 
for  doing  rough  work.  The  estate  should  have  a  good  water  supply, 
an  abundance  of  building  stone,  sand,  gravel,  clay  for  brickmaking, 
etc.  On  this  land  construct  a  plain,  simple  building,  to  accommo- 
date, say  100  inmates.  To  this  building  transfer  100  of  our  able- 
bodied  adult  male  inmates. 

This  force  could  be  set  to  work  preparing  for  the  next  building. 
They  could  clear  the  ground,  do  all  the  levelling  and  grading  and 
excavate  the  basement.  They  could  build  the  roads,  dig  the  trenches 
for  water  pipes  and  sewers,  quarry  the  building  stone  and  haul  the 
stone  and  sand  required  for  the  building.  If  a  little  foresight  was 
used,  a  locality  could  be  selected  where  good  clay  for  brickmaking 
could  be  obtained.  The  wood  cut  off  the  woodland  would  furnish 
fuel  for  burning  the  brick,  all  the  work  being  done  by  the  boys. 
The  cleared  land  would  be  reclaimed  and  changed  from  wild  wood- 
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land,  worth  practically  nothing,  into  good  grazing  or  perhaps  tillage 
land.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  buildings  necessary  could  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  by  the  use  of  the  building  material 
already  on  the  land  or  manufactured  there,  and  by  the  utilization  of 
the  labor  of  the  inmates  in  the  rough  work  of  construction.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  an  institution  is  the  labor  of  its  inmates  so 
profitable  as  during  the  period  of  construction. 

The  buildings  themselves  should  be  exceedingly  plain  and  simple. 
What  intrinsic  reason  is  there  for  building  a  more  expensive  struct- 
ure than  middle-class  people  build  for  their  own  dwellings  ? 

As  soon  as  the  second  building  is  completed,  a  second  group  of 
trained  workers  could  be  transferred  from  the  school.  Other  build- 
ings could  be  added  from  year  to  year,  as  needed.  Large  numbers 
of  inmates  would  not  be  collected  in  any  one  building.  The  differ- 
ent groups  of  inmates  would  live  in  relatively  small  houses,  practi- 
cally independent  of  each  other,  each  group  supervised  and  cared  for 
by  competent  attendants  and  officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendent.  One  group  of  boys  would  work  in  the  vegetable 
gardens  located  near  the  house  where  they  live.  Another  group 
would  have  the  care  of  the  barns  and  the  stock,  etc.  The  milk,  beef, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs  and  other  food  products 
ought  to  be  produced  within  this  community. 

We  know  that  the  labor  of  the  feeble-minded  is  especially  applica- 
ble and  profitable  in  this  direction.  For  instance :  at  our  barns  we 
have  18  cows,  9  horses,  80  to  50  pigs  and  75  or  more  hens.  One 
paid  employee,  assisted  only  by  some  of  the  boys,  takes  the  entire 
care  of  the  barns  and  stock.  This  year  we  had  over  twenty  acres 
under  the  plough,  much  of  it  used  as  a  vegetable  garden.  All  the 
work  of  preparing  the  ground,  cultivating,  hoeing,  weeding  and  har- 
vesting, was  done  by  one  paid  employee,  with  the  help  of  the  boys. 

Aside  from  the  economic  view,  I  believe  a  permanent  home  as 
sketched  above  would  be  an  almost  ideal  arrangement,  if  we  wished 
only  to  insure  to  these  people  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  and 
comfort.  The  isolated  situation,  the  large  amount  of  land  and  the 
distance  of  the  buildings  apart,  would  make  a  large  degree  of  freedom 
possible  and  desirable,  and  do  away  with  many  of  the  present  una- 
voidable but  irksome  restraints  of  institution  life. 

Our  school  here  at  Waltham,  when  the  two  new  dormitories  are 
completed,  will  accommodate  600  inmates,  at  a  cost  for  construction 
somewhat  under  $600  per  capita.  An  institution  of  the  character 
briefly  sketched  above  could  be  gradually  established  at  an  actual 
cash  expenditure  not  over  $300  per  capita,  not  including  the  price 
of  the  land.  Given  land  enough,  the  cost  of  support  of  this  class 
need  not  exceed  $2  per  capita  per  week. 
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The  plan  outliiied  above,  began  in  a  small  way,  coald  be  indefi- 
nitely extended  as  needed.    The  trained  graduates  from  the  school 
could  at  once  be  given  a  field  for  the  fall  exercise  of  their  trained 
abilities,  where  they  would  not  come  in  competition  with  normal 
people,  and  where  they  would  be  shielded  from  the  temptations  that 
assail  them  in  the  world  outside ;   where  they  would  get  the  slight 
supervision  they  always  need,  and  where  there  would  always  be  a 
market  for  whatever  they  were  able  to  make  or  to  do ;  in  fact,  place 
them  under  the  right  conditions  for  utilizing  all  the  powers  God  has 
given  them. 
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(tonrnumbtali^  of  S^Bftrat^nsetis. 


1850. 

[Acts,  Chap.  160.] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  MassaohusettB  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-minded  Touth. 

Be  it  enctcted^  etc,^  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe^  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions 
and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars.     [^Approved  April  4,  1850. 


1851. 

BESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training  indigent 
idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth :  provided^  that  the 
board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution,  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided^  that  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors. 
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whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect  said  institution  as  often  as 
they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and  regulations  enacted  by  the 
corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that  the  object  of  said  institution 
is  carried  into  efifect ;  and  provided^  further^  that  said  institution  shall 
gratuitously  receive  and  educate  thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  governor ;  and  provided^  further^  that  other  applicants, 
of  proper  age  and  condition,  children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Ck>m- 
mon wealth,  who  are  not  wealthy,  shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not 
exceeding  the  actual  average  cost  of  the  inmates;  and  providtdy 
farther^  that  the  members  of  the  legislature,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be,  ex  officio^  visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege, 
during  the  sessions,  of  inspecting  the  same. 

Resolved  J  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     [_Approved  April  30,  1851. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize   the  Appointment  of  Trustees   for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Touth. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed  under 
chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and  determine  on  the 
appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provision  of  this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth, 
who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years :  provided,  that  the  terms 
of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  terms  of  two 
shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two  in  three  years ; 
and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacancies  occurring  other- 
wise in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under  this  act,  shall  be  filled 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  efifect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[Approved  April  9,  1878. 
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1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298,  as  AMncDiiD  bt  Acts  1898,  Chap.  433  ] 

AN  ACT  oonoeming  the  Massaohnsetts  Sohool  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  I.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall 
establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruction  and 
education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age,  or 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  school  depart- 
ment; and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those  feeble-minded 
persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  custodial  depart- 
ment. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified  in 
and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and  the 
trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  discretion,  and 
may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him 
to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement  or 
to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  insanity,  and  they  may  also 
allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corpo- 
ration for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by 
reason  of  such  absence  unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period 
become  a  charge  to  the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive  maintain  and 
educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded  persons 
from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education. 
Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a 
charge  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees 
may  also  at  their  discretion,  receive,  maintain  and  educate  except  in 
the  custodial  department,  other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratui- 
tously or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  [Repealed  :  Resolve,  chapter  66,  Acts  of  1898,  substi- 
tuted.] 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may  commit 
such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment  directed  to 
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the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician  I  ^ 
who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college  and  has  |  ^ 
practised  three  years  in  this  (Tommonwealth,  that  sach  person  is  a 
suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of  the  judge  for  hear- 
ing and  determining  the  application  shall  be  three  dollars^  and  in 
cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his  office  or  place  of  business  I  ^ 
to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  neces-  |  ^ 
sary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  a  commitment  of  a  feeble-minded 
person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter  shall  first 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his  intention  to 
make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice  has 
been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and  accompany  the  order  |  =^ 
of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.    The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall 
be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  each  person,  and 
shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows :    For  those  not  having  known  set* 
tlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Commonwealth*  and  the  same 
may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth^ 
of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay^ 
the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintai 
them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement  if  any  such  is  ascertained 
for  those  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth,  either  b 
the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  ha 
their  settlement  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other 
security  is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support. 
If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  o 
such  sums  as  may  be  charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate 
whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days 
after  the  same  has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interes 
from  the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  th 
institution  in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  o 
the  institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  th 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of  th 
actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.    Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses  fo 
the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  sai 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like 
and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest  ani 
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costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded  person 
himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound  by 
law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity 
a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expen- 
ditures, properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth, 
the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the  whole  number  and 
the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of  officers 
and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may 
require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months  make  a  report  to  said 
board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received  and  the  number  dis- 
charged during  the  preceding  three  months,  also  the  whole  number 
then  in  the  institution  and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by 
the  Commonwealth,  together  with  such  other  information  as  the  board 
may  require. 

Sect.  10.     The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 
transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state  primary 
school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condition  would  be 
benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.     All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  department  of  said  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the  Commonwealth  under 
this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  insanity, 
be  presented  to  the  auditor  and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  bold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as 
veil  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the 
yesLT  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much  thereof  as 
authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and  chapter  eighty- 
eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and 
all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 
Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any  right  accrued,  or  any 
cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had  or  commenced  in  a 
civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made,  before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[^Approved  June  18,  1886, 
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1898. 

[RB80LTB8,  Chap.  66.] 

RESOLVE    in   favor    of  the    Massaohnsetts    School    for    the 

Feeble-minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  the  sum  of 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  payable  in  equal  quarterly  instal- 
ments, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight.     [^Approved  April  14,  1898, 


[AcT8»   Chap.  433.] 

Section  26.  Section  nine  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  third  line,  the  words  '^board  of  edu- 
cation," and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words :  —  state  board  of 
insanity. 

Section  28.  The  acts  and  sections  of  acts  hereinafter  specified  in 
this  section  are  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "lunacy 
and  charity,"  wherever  they  occur  therein,  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  word  :  —  insanity.  .  .  .  Sections  two  and  ten  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six. 


i8m>. 

[Acts,  Chap.  158.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  transfers  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
and  from  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Oirls  to  the  Hospital 
Cottages  for  Children  or  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded. 

The  state  board  of  insanity  may,  on  the  request  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Lyman  and  Industrial  schools,  transfer  from  either  of  said  schools 
to  the  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children  or  to  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condition  would  be  benefited 
by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician  that  such  person 
is  a  suitable  subject  for  treatment  at  either  of  the  last-named  insti- 
tutions.    [^Approved  March  16,  1899. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  oat  and  retam 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best 
age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or 
for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such 
will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trus- 
tees may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties 
in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or 
Bufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to 
observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
^atuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respec- 
tive States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong 
clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by 
the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be 
provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form 
and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing 
must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety 
will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal 
whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  paira  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts, 
two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
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Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored 
cotton  skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two 
white  aprons,  two  andervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  nnder- 
waists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handker- 
chiefs, two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers, 
one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Wayerlbt. 

Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  superin- 
tendent, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 


\ 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustbbs.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  qaarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  oonstitate  a 
quorum. 

YisiTiNO  CoMMiTTEB. — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the 
institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms 
in  the  establishment;,  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the 
superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
qaarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor. — An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall 
examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall 
aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
institution  ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without 
his  order. 

SuFERiMTBNDENT.  —  It  shall  bc  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assist- 
ants and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before 
making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution, 
and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  per- 
sons therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  aud  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage 
and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ;  and  also 
keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 
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He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  famitore,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditore  thereof;  pny- 
videdj  however^  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward, 
he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  ooncnrrenoe  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  bene- 
ficiaries of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board, 
instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and 
other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  inter- 
est of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  o^ 
the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  inBi-' 
prove  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate" 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  then^ 
except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institutioc^ 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation,  bein^^ 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupiX 
will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see 
that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwiaei  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  stations 
of  the  Fitchborg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railroads.  A  public  car- 
riage may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station.  Friends  of  children  may 
visit  them  any  afternoon,  holidays  and  Sundays  excepted. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  will 
be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school,  at  our 
expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


MAB8AOHU8STT8  SOHOOL  FOR  THB  FbBBLS-MINDBD, 

Waltham,  Oct  11, 1900. 

To  the  Corporation^  HU  Excellency  the  Governor^  the  Legislature^  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity  and  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

The  trastees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  report  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

The  school  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  in  all  680  inmates. 
Of  these,  37  have  been  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  their 
parents  and  guardians,  more  than  the  average  cost  of  mainten- 
ance and  instruction  being  paid  for  a  very  few  of  them.  The 
income  of  invested  funds  has  been  applied  to  the  support  of  15 
inmates.  There  have  been  35  beneficiaries  of  other  States,  on 
whose  account  the  sum  of  $300  per  year  each  is  contributed  to 
our  treasury,  under  the  statute.  There  have  been  252  inmates 
in  the  custodial  department  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  pupils  in  the  school  department 
have  been  provided  for  under  the  regular  annual  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Commonwealth  will  pay  the  further 
sum  of  $21,463  for  the  support  of  127  inmates  in  the  custodial 
department.  Included  in  these  numbers  are  47  large  boys  and 
men  living  on  the  Templeton  estate. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  of  all  descriptions  for  the 
year  has  been  :  males,  367  ;  females,  259  ;  total,  626.  There 
have  been  280  applications  for  admission;  114  have  been  ad- 
mitted ;  38  have  been  discharged  ;  18  have  died  ;  25  have  been 
transferred  from  the  school  department  to  the  custodial  depart- 
ment ;  1  has  been  transferred  from  the  custodial  department  to 
the  school  department. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted  to  $105,- 
418.22,  or  $3.22  per  week  for  each  inmate.     In  addition  to  the 
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regular  annual  appropriation  of  $35,000,  the  last  Legislature 
appropriated  the  further  sum  of  $50,000,  for  special  purposes 
connected  with  the  Templeton  estate. 

Further  statistical  matters  or  details  of  the  above  statistics 
appear  in  the  report  of  the  treasurer  and  the  superintendent. 

The  proceedings  at  Waltbam  during  the  year  just  passed 
have  been  without  much  departure  from  the  routine  of  pro- 
ceedings which  may  be  regarded  as  established,  so  far  as  the 
changing  character  of  our  inmates  permits.  Our  make-ap  of 
Any  year  is  not  quite  like  that  of  any  other  year,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  fill  vacancies  with  urgent  cases.  It  may  be  that  a 
boy  who  has  been  under  school-room  instruction  is  followed  by 
a  full-grown  man,  that  a  little  girl  is  followed  by  the  mother  of 
more  than  one  child,  or  that  the  man  and  the  mother  are  fol- 
lowed by  children.  This  year  there  have  been  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  vacancies,  owing  to  the  transfer  to  Templeton 
ef  nearly  50  large  boys  and  men.  The  vacancies  have  been 
largely  filled  by  school  cases,  and,  it  may  be  added,  by  school- 
room cases,  for  in  many  instances  the  trustees  in  classifying  the 
inmates  hold  manual  training  to  be  the  equivalent  of  book  and 
blackboard  instruction.  Since  at  first  only  males  will  be  sent 
to  Templeton,  one  of  the  boys'  wards  in  the  west  building  will 
soon  be  given  up  to  the  use  of  girls,  in  order  that  the  female 
sex  shall  share  in  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  expansion 
of  the  school. 

The  trustees  have  power  to  discharge  at  discretion  any  in- 
mate. But  even  in  a  discharge  made  with  much  deliberation 
and  consideration  a  mistake  may  be  made.  One  occurred  rather 
more  than  a  year  ago,  which  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the 
school  and  the  community  to  make  public.  A  young  female 
who  had  been  for  some  time  an  inmate  of  an  endowed  institu- 
tion was  duly  committed  to  the  school  and  placed  in  the  custo- 
dial department,  because  she  was  found  to  be  feeble-minded  and 
had  arrived  at  womanhood.  The  usual  bill  for  her  support  was 
sent  to  her  place  of  settlement.  The  town  authorities  protested 
that  the  town  was  too  poor  to  pay,  and  begged  that  the  girl  be 
given  to  them  to  be  placed  in  the  town  almshouse,  which  they 
represented  as  well  kept  and  as  having  an  excellent  matron. 
Our  superintendent  visited  the  almshouse  and  became  satisfied 
that  the  representations  were  true,  and  particularly  that  the 
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matron  was  a  most  excellent  woman.  The  girl  was  discharged, 
was  put  in  the  almshouse,  and  is  now  a  mother.  The  moral  is 
that  for  such  girls,  even  a  single  girl,  ouly  a  trained  corps  of 
watchers  will  answer ;  no  one  woman  can  exercise  the  vigilance 
required. 

The  case  of  a  young  girl  who  was  not  discharged  will  be  of 
interest,  as  illustrative  of  a  class  of  work  coming  before  the 
trustees.  The  story  is  briefly  told  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  is  here 
repeated,  without  names :  — 

Special  mention  was  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  case  of 
•,  an  inmate  from ,  regularly  committed  by  the  judge  of  pro- 


bate for County.     The  town  authorities  of ,  in  accordance 

with  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  town  meeting,  had  asked 
for  her  discharge,  and  the  father  of  the  girl  had  given  his  consent. 
The  mother  of  the  girl,  however,  had  written  a  pitiful  letter,  descrip- 
tive of  the  home  of  the  girl  and  her  prospective  future  life  should  she 
be  discharged.  After  much  discussion  it  was  voted  unanimously  that 
the  girl, ,  be  not  discharged. 

We  have  made  a  beginning  at  Templeton,  a  breaking  of 
ground  literally.  On  a  visit  there  this  very  day  one  would  see 
hard  at  work  with  shovel  and  pick,  with  crowbar  and  their 
hands,  as  happy  a  gang  of  laborers  as  could  be  found  in  the 
world.  No  one  could  be  but  pleasantly  affected  by  the  cheery 
appearance  of  the  workers,  without  a  thought  of  what  they 
really  are.  Some  are  laying  pipe  to  bring  water  from  a  reser- 
voir of  their  own  construction  at  the  top  of  a  hill  to  a  group  of 
the  first  permanent  buildings  on  the  southern  exposure  of  the 
hill ;  others  are  laying  cellar  walls  for  one  of  these  buildings. 
The  strength  of  the  workers  is  surprising.  We  have  generally 
found  that  our  boys  (we  always  call  them  boys,  for  the  feeble- 
minded are  always  children),  under  proper  guidance,  will  do 
each  day  after  day  rather  less  than  half  a  laboring  man's  work. 
The  amount  of  work  the  boys  at  Templeton  have  done  this 
summer  probably  exceeds  the  average  amount  of  work  done  in 
the  same  length  of  time  by  any  equal  number  of  laborers  en- 
gaged upon  a  public  work.  All  about  is  clean  and  healthy. 
From  about  the  old  buildings  on  the  particular  farm  where  they 
are  now  busy  they  have  removed  the  accumulations  of  litter  of 
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a  hundred  years,  scraping  down  to  hard  gravel  and   rock. 
Eventually  the  saving  to  the  Commonwealth  must  be  laige. 
For  a  while  the  saving  must  be  credited  to  construction. 
Eventually  we  shall  have  a  colony  of  farmers,  living  not  in 
spacious  buildings  such  as  are  found  on  institution  grounds,  bat 
in  small  cottages,  not  differing  much  in  character  and  cost  from 
country  dwellings  occupied  by  persons  of  extremely  moderate 
circumstances ;  and  then  as  farmers  they  will  more  than  half 
support  themselves,  if  in  the  accounting  no  charge  is  made 
against  them  for  original  outlay  for  land  and  buildings.     For  a 
while,  however,  our  colonists  must  mainly  be  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  homes  which  they  or  their  fellows  are  to  occupy. 
Moreover,  we  are  obliged  to  do  our  own  work.     Labor  of  the 
description  required  cannot  be  had  from  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages.    It  is  well  that  it  is  so.     Otherwise  there  might  be  press- 
ure to  hurry  the  development  of  the  Templeton  colony,  in 
order  that  room  may  be  made  for  the  immediate  reception  of 
large  numbers  of  feeble-minded  persons  seeking  admission  to 
the  school.     But  this  scheme  must  be  worked  out  as  began. 
The  development  of  the  estate  must  be  an  important  part  in 
the  continued  development  of  the  persons  who  are  to  dwell 
upon  it.     Under  our  original  scheme,  the  colony  at  Templeton 
is  to  be  an  overflow  from  the  school  at  Waltham,  and  the  over- 
flow is  to  consist  of  persons  whose  training  at  Waltham  will 
enable  them  to  lead  largely  self-supporting  lives.     There  is  to- 
day at  work  at  Templeton,  among  the  selected  boys  that  have 
been  sent  there,  a  young  fellow  who  two  years  ago  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  a  drivelling  idiot.     The  arrest  of  deteriora- 
tion, or,  more,  the  improvement,  in  his  case,  has  been  wonderful. 
The  training  at  Waltham  is  essential  to  the  success  of  Temple- 
ton. 

We  have  stated  above  what  the  inmates  at  Templeton  might 
be  seen  doing  on  a  visit  to  that  place  at  the  present  time.  The 
superintendent's  report  will  state  in  detail  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  there,  and  when  and  how.  It  is  suflScient 
for  the  trustees  to  report  generally  that  during  the  winter  four 
of  the  old  farm  houses  were  put  in  durable,  first-class  order. 
New  sills  and  new  windows  were  put  in  and  the  chimneys  re- 
built. At  two  of  the  houses,  one  being  at  the  middle  of  the 
estate  and  the  other  at  the  northerly  end,  internal  alterations 
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were  made  to  provide  in  each  a  dining  room,  a  sitting  room, 
a  kitchen  and  a  pantry  for  the  boys,  as  well  as  ample  ac- 
commodations, including  sleeping  apartments,  for  employees. 
Several  of  the  old  barns  have  been  pat  in  good  order.  This 
summer  near  the  old  farm  house  at  the  middle  of  the  estate  one 
dormitory,  sufficient  in  size  for  25  inmates  and  an  attendant, 
has  been  built  and  practically  made  ready  except  the  furnishing. 
The  cellar  for  a  second  dormitory  is  practically  completed, 
and  the  dormitory  will  be  ready  for  occupation  before  winter. 
Between  the  two  dormitories  has  been  erected  and  completed, 
except  the  furnishing,  a  lavatory,  which  the  inmates  of  both 
are  to  use.  A  laundry,  nearly  completed,  is  at  a  distance  of 
some  thirty  rods  from  the  middle  farm  house  and  dormitories. 
These  new  buildings  have  low  walls  but  big  handsome  roofs  of 
uniform  pitch,  and  are  of  attractive  appearance.  The  47  boys 
at  the  farm,  with  their  attendants,  will  this  winter  occupy  the 
premises  thus  particularly  described.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
20  more  boys  will  be  sent  to  the  upper  farm  house  before 
winter,  since  temporary  sleeping  accommodations  for  that  num- 
ber could  be  provided  in  the  farm  house  itself.  Next  year  sev- 
eral dormitories  and  a  lavatory  will  be  built  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  upper  farm  house.  The  47  boys  went  to 
Templeton  in  two  detachments,  the  first  early  in  May  and  the 
second  in  July.  Since  their  arrival  they  have  lived,  as  it  were, 
in  a  camp,  taking  their  meals  in  a  temporary  shed  open  on  one 
side  to  the  weather,  and  sleeping  in  a  barn.  One  of  the  old 
farm  houses  has  served  for  an  office  building.  The  boys  now 
take  their  meals  in  it  temporarily,  and  are  housed  at  night  in 
an  old  dwelling  house  near  by.  Apart  from  their  work,  and 
notwithstanding  their  work,  their  enjoyment  has  been  great. 
In  their  leisure  hours  they  have  wandered  over  the  whole  of 
the  great  domain.  They  have  a  feeling  of  proprietorship,  of 
which  there  is  evidence  in  signs  everywhere,  forbidding  tres- 
passing. Near  half  a  hundred  warnings,  **  No  berry  picking 
allowed,"  serve  at  least  to  indicate  the  abundance  of  the  fruit. 
The  boys  have  with  pride  sent  one  thousand  quarts  of  berries  to 
their  friends  at  Waltham. 

The  division  of  the  school  has  been  beneficial  in  giving  to 
each  of  the  separated  parties  something  to  think  of  in  an  out- 
side world.     The  boys  at  Templeton  are  eager  to  hear  every- 
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thing  that  happens  at  Waltham.  Many  of  those  at  Waltham 
(there  are  some  who  never  think)  listen  with  intense  interest 
to  the  reports  of  what  is  doing  at  Templeton. 

The  improvements  at  Templeton  have  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  only  about  one-third  of  the  appropriation  of  $50,000. 
The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  lies  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  will  be  ample 
to  cover  the  construction  expenditures  of  the  colony  for  another 
year.  An  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $25,000  will,  however, 
be  necessary  at  Waltham  for  increase  of  the  service  plant ;  and 
we  hereby  petition  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  that 
sum,  to  be  expended,  or  so  much  of  it  as  shall  be  necessary, 
for  such  purpose.  The  present  number  of  inmates  far  exceeds 
the  number  originally  contemplated.  We  have  added  to  oar 
dormitories,  but  have  not  provided  the  corresponding  addi- 
tional accommodations  required  in  the  service  department. 

The  South  Boston  estate  has  been  sold.  There  existed  a 
mortgage  of  $15,000  (originally  $20,000)  upon  this  property 
given  in  security  of  money  borrowed  to  build  the  girls'  dormi- 
tory. This  mortgage  of  $15,000  has  been  assumed  by  the  pres- 
ent purchasers,  they  paying  to  us  a  further  consideration  of 
$18,743,  of  which  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  paid  in  cash,  the  re- 
mainder $13,743  remaining  on  mortgage. 

Since  this  school  was  placed  upon  a  permanent  foundation, 
fifty  years  ago,  the  preparatory  school,  then  three  years  old, 
being  merged  therein,  there  have  been  2,117  inmates.  There 
died  this  year  at  Waltham  a  harmless  old  man  who  had  been 
the  schoolmate  of  them  all. 

FRANCIS  J.  BARNES, 
FRANCIS  BARTLETT, 
ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 
CHARLES  E.  WARE, 
F.  G.  WHEATLEY, 
CHARLES  F.  WYMAN, 

Trustees. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Mamaohuibtts  School  tor  thb  Psbblb-xindbd, 
Waybblbt,  Oct.  11,  1900. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  MtissachuseUs  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

I  hereby  submit  the  followiDg  annual  report  for  the  year 

ending  Sept.  30,  1900 :  — 


Males. 

FemalM. 

ToUlB. 

Number  present  Sept.  80, 1899,        .... 

860 

262 

622 

Admitted  during  year. 

84 

30 

114 

Whole  number  present,    . 

444 

292 

786 

Discharged  dunng  year,  . 

22 

16 

38 

Died 

10 

8 

18 

Number  present  Sept.  30, 1900, 

412 

268 

680 

Average  number  present, . 
Sehooreases  admitted, 

367 

259 

626 

35 

9 

44 

Custodial  cases  admitted, . 

49 

21 

70 

Private  pupils  now  present. 

23 

14 

37 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries,  . 

148 

71 

214 

Cases  supported  by  income  of  invested  funds. 

10 

5 

15 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  State, .... 

81 

46 

127 

Custodial  cases  supported  bv  cities  and  towns, 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,     . 

129 

123 

252 

26 

9 

35 

Applications  for  admission  during  year,  . 

• 

"■ 

280 

Of  the  114  admissions,  69  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
a  large  proportion  of  these  pupils  were  of  the  school  grade, 
and  are  capable  of  improvement.  Forty-five  were  over  four- 
teen, and  of  this  number  16  were  females ;  5  of  these  females 
had  borne  one  or  more  children.  Some  of  these  cases  had  been 
on  our  waiting  list  for  several  years. 

Of  the  38  discharges,  26  were  taken  home  by  their  friends 
for  various  reasons.  These  pupils  had  been  under  training  in 
our  school  for  varying  periods,  some  of  them  for  eight  or  ten 
years ;  nearly  every  one  of  them  showed  marked  general  im- 
provement.    Three  were  discharged  by  request  of  the  over- 
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seers  of  the  poor ;  3  were  kept  at  home  to  work  for  regular 
wages ;  2  are  now  attending  the  public  school ;  2  ran  away  to 
their  homes  and  were  not  returned ;  2  were  transferred  to  the 
insane  hospital ;  and  1  was  sent  to  friends  in  another  State  by 
the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

There  were  18  deaths  during  the  year.  Of  these,  7  resulted 
from  tuberculosis,  4  from  pneumonia,  4  from  meningitis  and  1 
each  from  laryngitis,  cerebral  abscess  and  old  age. 

The  general  health  of  our  large  family  has  been  good,  as  a 
rule ;  no  serious  epidemics  have  occurred.  There  have  been 
weeks  at  a  time  with  no  case  of  serious  illness,  but  in  a  popula- 
tion of  over  600  defective  persons,  we  necessarily  have  more 
or  less  sickness.  It  is  believed  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  all 
feeble-minded  persons  ultimately  succumb  to  tuberculosis.  We 
frequently  have  cases  of  chronic  degenerative  nervous  disease, 
requiring  long-continued  nursing  and  care. 

At  one  time  during  the  past  year  we  had  in  the  hospital  1 
case  each  of  whooping-cough,  measles,  mumps  and  chicken- 
pox.     Our  well-arranged  little  hospital  is  of  great  service  in 
properly  caring  for  cases  of  illness,  but  it  is  too  small  for  our 
present  needs.     It  is  especially  important  that  every  case  oi 
tuberculosis  should  be  isolated  from  the  other  pupils  and  the 
attendants.     To  do  our  full  duty  to  these  children,  the  hospital 
should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  care  for  all  cases  of  serious  illness. 
The  present  hospital  is  now  connected  with  the  electric  lighting 
plant,  the  heating  system  and  sewerage  system,  and  could  be 
economically  enlarged  by  a  one-story  addition,  providing  an- 
other open  ward  and  several  private  rooms. 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  carried  along  on 
the  same  lines  as  in  previous  years.     Every  boy  or  girl  in  the 
school,  of  suitable  age,  receives  such  school  instruction,  and 
physical,  manual  or  industrial  training,  as  seems  to  be  suited  to 
his  need  and  capacity.     The  classes  for  sense  training,  object 
teaching  and  practical  development  of  very  young  children  and 
the  newly  admitted  pupils  have  shown  very  satisfactory  results. 
We  have  also  been  gratified  by  the  results  obtained  in  the  out- 
door classes  for  practical  training,  where  small  boys  are  sys- 
tematically taught  to  use  a  rake,  hoe  and  shovel,  to  saw,  split 
and  pile  wood,  to  load  and  wheel  barrows  and  to  do  many  other 
common  things.     This  preliminary  training  greatly  simplifies 
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and  assists  in  the  future  development  of  the  pupil  in  the  school 
room  proper.  In  the  school  classes  for  the  higher-grade  chil- 
dren we  now  have  129  pupils,  —  a  larger  nnmber  than  ever 
before. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Waterman,  who  for  three  years  has  so  satis- 
factorily taught  the  class  of  older  boys,  resigned  her  position 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  the  resignation  of  Miss  Annie  Wallace, 
who  has  shown  such  rare  executive  ability  as  matron  of  the  west 
buildiDg  for  the  past  seven  years.  Miss  Wallace  leaves  the 
service  of  the  school  to  begin  the  study  of  medicine. 

When  the  original  buildings  were  planned  here,  provision 
was  made  for  400  inmates  with  the  necessary  officers  and  em- 
ployees ;  since  then  buildings  have  been  added  for  200  inmates ; 
the  number  of  employees  has  increased  in  like  ratio.  This  in- 
crease in  our  population  has  taken  place  without  material  addi- 
tion to  the  service  departments  or  accommodations  for  employees. 
We  need  additional  sleeping  rooms  for  female  help.  This  can 
be  provided  for  by  adding  a  third  story  to  the  rear  wing  of  the 
administration  building. 

Our  laundry  is  now  too  small  for  the  work  done  there. 
Additional  room  can  be  easily  obtained  by  building  a  second 
story  to  the  coal  shed,  adjoining  the  present  ironing  room. 
As  the  smoke  stack  does  not  furnish  satisfactory  draught  for 
the  increased  work  of  the  steam  plant,  as  a  matter  of  economy 
I  would  advise  that  at  least  twenty  feet  be  added  to  the  chim- 
ney. 

The  matron's  store  room  is  inadequate  for  the  proper  and 
economical  storage  and  issuing  of  our  stock  of  dry  goods, 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  matron's  stores ;  these  supplies 
are  now  stored  in  several  small  rooms  and  closets.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  present  employees'  dining  room  be  used  as  a  store 
room,  and  that  a  new  dining  room  be  built  adjacent  to  the 
kitchen.  The  dining  room  should  be  similar  to  the  very  satis- 
factory one  at  the  west  building. 

The  groceries  are  now  stored  in  the  basement.  We  need  a 
new,  large  store  room  for  this  purpose,  adjoining  the  present 
ice  store  room.  This  an*angement  would  bring  the  food  sup- 
plies together  in  one  place,  and  allow  one  storekeeper  to  re- 
ceive, care  for  and  to  issue  all  these  goods. 
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The  current  expenses  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  te 
$105,418.22,  or  $3.22  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

The  development  of  our  farm  colony  at  Templeton  has  steadily 
progressed,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  in  the  last 
annual  report.  Early  in  October  a  man  was  employed  to  live 
in  one  of  the  houses  and  have  general  care  and  oversight  of 
the  property.  This  man  was  kept  busy  through  the  winter 
teaming  sand,  lumber  and  brick,  hauling  firewood  and  storiDg 
ice  for  summer  use.  The  place  was  thoroughly  equipped  with 
horses,  carts,  wagons  and  farming  tools. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  four  of  the  old  farm  houses 
were  put  in  good  repair ;  they  were  newly  shingled  and  clap- 
boarded,  new  sills  and  windows  were  put  in,  the  old  plastering 
was  taken  out  where  necessary  and  some  of  the  chimneys  were 
rebuilt.     At  two  of  these  farm  houses  the  ells  have  been  re- 
modelled to  make  dining  and  sitting  rooms  for  the  boys,  and 
convenient  kitchens  and  pantries  have  been  arranged.     In  the 
rear  of  each  of  these  two  houses  we  have  begun  the  construction 
of  a  group  of  two  dormitory  buildings.     These  detached  dormi- 
tories are  each  twenty  by  fifty  feet,  one  story,  built  of  wood, 
wire  lathed  and  plastered  inside,  with  large  open  fireplaces. 
The  foundations  are  of  field  stone  taken  from  near-by  stone 
walls.     Nearly  all  of  the  lumber  for  these  buildings  was  cut 
and  sawed  in  the  town  of  Templeton.     Each  dormitory  will 
provide  sleeping  rooms  for  25  boys,  rooms  for  attendants  and 
clothing  rooms.     The  two  groups  of  buildings  will  make  com- 
fortable  provision  for  100  inmates,  with  the  necessary  officers 
and  attendants.     The  dormitories  at  the  farm  house  group  will 
be  ready  for  use  within  a  few  weeks ;  the  two  at  Eliot  hill  will 
probably  be  completed  before  cold  weather. 

The  laundry  building,  twenty-four  by  fifty  feet,  of  similar 
construction,  is  already  shingled  and  clapboarded,  and  will  be 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  needed. 

We  have  also  nearly  completed  a  small,  new  cottage,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  farmer. 

Four  large,  new  wells  have  been  dug,  one  at  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  houses.  These  wells  have  an  abundance  of 
excellent  water,  and  will  probably  supply  all  the  water  we  need 
for  domestic  and  laundry  purposes  for  the  first  100  inmates. 

At  one  of  the  farm  houses  temporary  sheds  were  erected  in 
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the  rear  for  dining  room,  bath  room,  clothes  room,  etc. ;  and  to 
this  camp  on  May  24  were  transferred  29  of  our  best  workers 
from  the  school  at  Waltham,  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedman 
and  several  attendants.  A  few  weeks  later  18  more  boys  were 
transferred.  These  boys  have  been  at  work  all  summer,  ex- 
cavating cellars,  digging  trenches,  hauling  stone  and  sand,  and 
doing  other  work  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  new 
buildings.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  find  men  at 
Templeton  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  They  have  also  done 
some  work  on  the  &rm.  They  have  picked  and  shipped  to  the 
school  at  Waltham  over  one  thousand  boxes  of  berries.  About 
four  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  and  five  hundred  barrels  of 
apples  will  be  sent  to  Waltham  this  fall. 

The  boys  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  camping  out, 
the  abundance  of  berries,  fruit  and  nuts  and  the  increased 
liberty  made  possible  by  the  large  size  of  our  estate.  Without 
exception,  they  have  enjoyed  the  most  robust  health.  This 
fjEunily  of  boys  will  move  into  the  new  dormitories  before  cold 
weather. 

The  enthusiasm  and  deep  interest  shown  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hedman  have  been  most  potent  influences  in  thus  successfully 
inaugurating  our  work  at  '*  Templeton  Colony.'* 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.   FERNALD, 

Superintendent, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


07 


Af ASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL  FOB   THE    FEEBLE-MINDED, 

Fob  thb  Tbab  ENDtNO  Sept.  80,  1900. 


Jdedding  and  table  linen, #3,580  06 

£atter,  10,066  pounds, 8,065  18 

C^lothing  and  clothing  material, 5,105  40 

Coal, 8,829  20 

Coffee,  950  pounds, 167  08 

Construction,  improvements  and  repairs, 7,465  07 

Electric  supplies,  lamps,  etc., 197  79 

Entertainments,  holidays, 407  82 

Express  and  freight, 1,052  85 

Pertilizer,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 497  24 

Fish,  12,960  pounds, 494  88 

Flour  and  meal, 8,766  81 

Fruit  and  berries, 587  17 

Furnishings, 1,947  35 

Groceries, 1,718  28 

Hardware  and  crockery, 1,057  98 

Ice, 452  55 

Insurance  (boilers), 65  00 

Laundry  supplies, 679  42 

Manual  training  supplies, 845  67 

Meat,  69,393  pounds, 5,117  96 

Milk,  91,768  quarts, 4,199  88 

Nursing,  medicine  and  extra  medical  attendance,     .        .        .  755  65 

Oil, 811  16 

Postage, 288  65 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 1,707  11 

Rent  of  safe  (treasurer), 10  00 
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Rice  and  sago, t489  84 

School  materials,  books,  papers, 811  49 

Small  wares,  buttons  and  thread,       .......  528  05 

Stable,  grain,  hay,  etc., 83^2  54 

Stationery,  printing, 888  89 

Stock, 1,076  80 

Sugar,  81,897  pounds, 1,750  67 

Sundries, 62  85 

Superintendence  and  instniction, 8^91  64 

Tea,  415  pounds, 141  86 

Telephone  rent  and  repairs, 251  16 

Tools  and  agricultural  implements, 542  78 

Travelling  expenses, 548  88 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos, 85  00 

Wages  and  labor, 88^25  97 

Wagons,  harnesses  and  blankets, 747  84 

Water  tax, '     .        .        .        .  1,028  00 

Total, .  1105418  22 
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Appbnimx    a. 


The  classification  of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  training 
and  instruction  followed  are  set  forth  at  length  in  portions 
of  the  superintendent's  report  for  previous  years,  here  re- 
printed :  — 

The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental 
and  physical  condition,  and  helps  ns  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the 
consideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As 
we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows :  at  the 
girls'  dormitory  are  the  girls  of  school  grade ;  at  the  boys'  dormitory 
are  the  boys  of  the  school  department ;  at  the  north  building  are  the 
adult  males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal 
care  and  attention ;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble 
boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade ;  at  the  north-west  building  are  the  adult  females  who  are  in 
good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  graduates  of  our  school  depart- 
ment, and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  depart- 
ments of  the  institution ;  at  the  farm  house  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.  Each  of  these  departments 
has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building  and  devotes  her 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  personal  care  of 
the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have  divided  our  insti- 
tution into  six  comparatively  small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and 
peculiar  needs  and  all  under  the  same  general  management.  This 
plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution  and  secures  the 
manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  mod- 
ify our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased 
number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so 
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classif  J  and  grade  our  pnpils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  takea 
the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  hid 
a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  ia 
placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar 
to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the 
stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry.  The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  laiger 
share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class. 
Our  school  children  are  separated  into  eight  well-defined  grades,  clas- 
sified much  as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  oommoa 
schools.  There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qaalified. 
No  pupil  is  in  the  school-room  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical 
drill  and  out-door  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natonl 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  ''  Education  can  only 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it 
originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  onr  pupils. 
It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power 
of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  jadg- 
ment.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  muflt 
be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good 
collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  prac- 
tical illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 
We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly 
five  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary 
work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  sob* 
jects  directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit  of 
tools  and  benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these 
classes  receive  systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year* 
The  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy  who 
begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate) 
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reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite,  accurate  control  of 
his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to  make  skilled  artisans 
of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished  work  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the  accurcUe  doing  is 
the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their 
muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a 
direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill 
is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in 
physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educa- 
tional gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our  use,  means  the 
prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  movements  of 
the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  instructor. 
The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear  and  under- 
stand, and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a  mental 
as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our 
formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge 
gained  could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them 
happier,  more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys 
and  girls  in  every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is 
more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of 
experience,  and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded 
child  makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and 
sharp  comers  of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments 
to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat, 
how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds  ;  his 
daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and 
prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This 
guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate 
welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try 
to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall 
be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished. 
We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that 
knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  Just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real 
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education  of  normal  children  as  the  usaal  instruction  received  in  the 
school-room. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  reaemUes 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small  village  of  seven  hnndred 
inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various 
phases  of  life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  dnties,  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities,  its  litUe  Joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate 
curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of 
approbation  so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor 
in  our  scheme  of  discipline  and  management.  No  corporal  ponish- 
ment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupa- 
tion and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every 
hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy 
and  girl  in  good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned 
them,  according  to  their  age,  size  or  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often 
changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This 
duty  may  be  very  simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  per- 
formed by  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in 
the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of 
leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and 
girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted 
to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown 
to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of 
useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted 
them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cul- 
tivating. One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and 
held  the  plough  at  the  same  time.  They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and 
nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large  garden.  The  truck  team,  col- 
lecting and  delivering  supplies  between  the  different  buildings,  takes 
the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter 
and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their  time  to  painting, 
doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proudly  uni- 
formed with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  six 
hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys. 
They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for 
the  school.    The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  baild- 
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ingB  where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  jast  as  busy.  In  the 
laandry  they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  mnch  of 
the  sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  oar  large  household.  Mach  of 
the  children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls. 
Belays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing-machines  busy  from 
morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her 
own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds, 
wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  and 
women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless 
children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively 
quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted 
child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and 
solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  ''my  baby"  are 
often  quite  touching.  This  responsibility  wonderfully  helps  in  keep- 
ing this  uneasy  class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully 
given  service  we  could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless 
and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens, 
croquet  sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day 
in  their  playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and 
assists  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  ac- 
cessible, and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as 
possible.  The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries  but  as  neces- 
sities, if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development.  A 
recent  writer  well  says :  ''To  acquire  alert  minds  children  must  be 
alert,  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is 
aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth ; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized.  One  Saturday  afternoon  last  winter  over  three  hun- 
dred children  were  out  coasting  at  one  time. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  enter- 
tainment is  provided  for  the  children.  Last  year  forty-four  con- 
secutive weekly  entertainments  were  given,  consisting  of  concerts, 
readings,  school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.    These 
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entertaiDments  are  gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  nsiudly 
assisted  by  some  of  the  children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
opticon  apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life 
and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  mis- 
demeanor or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included  the 
^^  Zoo,"  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.  The 
'^  Zoo"  is  located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned 
to  the  boys  and  the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller 
yards.  Within  the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig, 
a  fox,  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even 
snakes,  and  a  bear.  This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  ani- 
mals are  actually  taken  into  the  school-rooms  as  living  texts  for 
encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special 
senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thor- 
ough manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and 
pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a 
parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified 
procession  made  up  of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines 
and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make 
a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastically 
and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes 
and  firecrackers.  Then  all  the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in 
the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic 
dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and 
lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance.  In  the  afternoon  the  entire 
family  adjourns  to  the  campus,  to  witness  a  long  programme  of 
athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug-of-war  contest, 
running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc. ;  in  fact,  the  conventional  New 
England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants  in  the  games 
and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in 
training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.    The  winners  are  rewarded  with 
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glittering  badges,  which  are  caref ally  preserved  and  proudly  worn  for 
a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunt- 
ing, and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas 
tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories,  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  'moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  deco- 
rum and  behavior. 
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Appendix  B. 


(KomnumfDeBlt^  td  ^iBOBudjauiiB. 


1950. 

[Acts,  Chap.  150.] 

AN  ACT  to  inoorporate  the  Massaohueetts  Sohool  for  IdiolLo 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,^  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions 
and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars.     [^Approved  April  4, 1850, 


1851. 

BESOLVES  concerning  Idiotio  Children. 
Resolved  J  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training  indigent 
idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth :  provided^  that  the 
board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution,  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
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the  governor  and  conncil ;  and  provided^  that  the  governor,  lientenant- 
govemor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the 
hoase,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors, 
whose  daty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect  said  institution  as  often  as 
they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and  regulations  enacted  by  the 
corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that  the  object  of  said  institution 
is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided^  farther^  that  said  institution  shall 
gratuitously  receive  and  educate  thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  governor ;  and  provided^  further^  that  other  applicants, 
of  proper  age  and  condition,  children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, who  are  not  wealthy,  shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not 
exceeding  the  actual  average  cost  of  the  inmates;  and  provided^ 
further^  that  the  members  of  the  legislature,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be,  ex  officio^  visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege, 
during  the  sessions,  of  inspecting  the  same. 

Resolved^  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     \_Approved  April  30^  1861. 


1878. 

[Acts;  Chap.  126.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  U  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed  under 
chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and  determine  on  the 
appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provision  of  this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Touth, 
who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years :  provided^  that  the  terms 
of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  terms  of  two 
shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two  in  three  years ; 
and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacancies  occurring  other- 
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wise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under  this  act,  shall  be  filled 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next 
lAppraved  April  9j  1878. 


1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298,  as  amended  bt  Acts  1898,  Chap.  433  ] 

AN  ACT  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. 

Be  U  enacted^  etc,^  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall 
establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruction  and 
education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age,  or 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  school  depart- 
ment; and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those  feeble-minded 
persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  custodial  depart- 
ment. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified  in 
and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and  the 
trustees  may  receive  and  discbarge  any  pupil  at  their  discretion,  and 
may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil* or  other  inmate  and  cause  him 
to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement  or 
to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  insanity,  and  they  may  also 
allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corpo- 
ration for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by 
reason  of  such  absence  unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period 
become  a  charge  to  the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain  and 
educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded  persons 
from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education. 
Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a 
charge  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees 
may  also  at  their  discretion,  receive,  maintain  and  educate  except  in 
the  custodial  department,  other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratui- 
tously or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 
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Sect.  4.*  [Repealed :  Resolve,  chapter  66,  Acts  of  1898,  sabsti- 
toted.] 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may  commit 
such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment  directed  to 
the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician 
who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college  and  has 
practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that  such  person  is  a 
suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of  the  judge  for  hear- 
ing and  determining  the  application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  in 
cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his  ofiSce  or  place  of  business 
to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  neces- 
sary expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  a  commitment  of  a  feeble-minded 
person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter  shall  first 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his  intention  to 
make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice  has 
been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and  accompany  the  order 
of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall 
be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  each  person,  and 
shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows :  For  those  not  having  known  set- 
tlements in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  * 
may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth, 
of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if  of  suflScient  ability  to  pay 
the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain 
them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement  if  any  such  is  ascertained  ; 
for  those  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth,  either  by 
the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had 
their  settlement  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  suflScient 
security  is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support. 
If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or 
such  sums  as  may  be  charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate 
whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days 
after  the  same  has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest 

•  See  page  33. 
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from  the  time  of  sach  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  ose  of  the 
inBtitation  in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of  the 
actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses  for 
the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  said 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like  rights 
and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest  and 
costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded  person 
himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound  by 
law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble*minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity 
a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expen- 
ditures, properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Ck>mmonwealth, 
the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the  whole  number  and 
the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of  officers 
and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may 
require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months  make  a  report  to  said 
board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received  and  the  number  dis- 
charged during  the  preceding  three  months,  also  the  whole  number 
then  in  the  institution  and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by 
the  Commonwealth,  together  with  such  other  information  as  the  board 
may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 
transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state  primary 
school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condition  would  be 
benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  department  of  said  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the  Commonwealth  under 
this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  insanity, 
be  presented  to  the  auditor  and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as 
well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much  thereof  as 
authorizes  a  change  in  the  name  of  said  school,  and  chapter  eighty- 
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eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-foar,  and 
all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 
Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any  right  accrued,  or  any 
cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had  or  commenced  in  a 
civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made,  before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
{^Approved  June  18^  1886, 


1898. 

[Rbsolybs,  Chap.  66.] 

RESOLVE    in  favor    of   the    Massachusetts    School  for    the 

Feeble-minded. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  the  sum  of 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  payable  in  equal  quarterly  instal- 
ments, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight.     [^Approved  April  14 ^  1898. 


1899. 

[AcTt>,  Chap.  158.] 

AH  ACT  to  authorize  transfers  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
and  from  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  to  the  Hos- 
pital Cottages  for  Children  or  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded. 

The  state  board  of  Insanity  may,  on  the  request  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Lyman  and  Industrial  schools,  transfer  from  either  of  said  schools 
to  the  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children  or  to  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condition  would  be  benefited 
by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician  that  such  person 
is  a  suitable  subject  for  treatment  at  either  of  the  last-named  insti- 
tutions.    [^Approved  March  16^  1899. 


[RE80LTE8,  Chap.  25.] 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
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School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for 
the  use  of  said  institution ;  any  such  purchase  to  be  sabject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  council.     [^Approved  March  24^  1899. 


1900. 

[Rbsoltes,  Chap.  36.] 

Resolvedy  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  in  erecting  new  buildings  for  the  said 
school  upon  land  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and  in  pro- 
viding a  water  supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same.  \^Approv9i 
March  28,  1900. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  mast  fill  out  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best 
age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or 
for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such 
will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trus- 
tees may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties 
in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or 
sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to 
observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respec- 
tive States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong 
clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by 
the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be 
provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form 
and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing 
must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety 
will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal 
whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts, 
two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 
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Girls  shoald  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored 
cotton  skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two 
white  aprons,  two  andervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  under- 
waists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handker- 
chiefs, two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers, 
one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-oflSce  address  of  the  school  is  Waverlet. 

Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  superin- 
tendent, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  — A  meetiog  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  conBtitute  a 
quorum 

VismNG  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the 
institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms 
in  the  establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the 
superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall 
examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall 
aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
institution  ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without 
his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assist-  * 
ants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before 
making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution, 
and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  per- 
sons therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  coarse  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage 
and  probable  cause  of  deGciency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ;  and  also 
keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 
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He  shall  parcbase  fael,  provisions,  stores  and  famitare,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof;  pr(h 
vided^  however^  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward, 
he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  saperiii- 
tendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  (mt 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  bene- 
ficiaries of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board, 
instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and 
other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  inter- 
est of  the  institution  requires.  | 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual    \ 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  im- 
prove the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them 
except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation,  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil 
will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see 
that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  stations 
of  the  Fitchbarg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railroads.  A  public  car- 
riage may  be  foand  at  the  Waverlej  station.  Friends  of  children  may 
visit  them  any  afternoon,  holidays  and  Sundays  excepted. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  will 
be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school,  at  oar 
expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 
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MA88A0HU8BTT8  SOHOOL  FOB  THB  FSEBLB-MINDBD, 

,  Waltham,  Oct.  10,  1901. 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  State, 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the 
use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  W.  SWAN, 

Secretary, 


Trustees  for  1901-1902. 


President. 
SAMUEL  HOAR. 

Treasurer. 
RICHARD  C.   HUMPHREYS. 


Vice-President. 
JOHN  S.  DAMRELL. 

Secretary. 
Wn^LIAM  W.  SWAN. 


Auditor. 
CHARLES  F.  WYMAN. 

Trustees. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2d, Concord. 

FRANCIS  J.  BARNES Cambridox. 

FRANCIS  BARTLETT Boston. 

ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE Cambrtooi. 

JOHN  S.  DAMRELL Boston. 

THOMAS  W.  DAVIS Belmont. 

FREDERICK  P.  FISH, Brookline. 

SAMUEL  HOAR, Concord. 

WILLIAM  W.  SWAN, Brookunk. 

CHARLES  E.  WARE, Fitchburg. 

FRANK  G.  WHEATLEY Abington. 

CHARLES  F.  WYMAN Cambridgi. 


State  Board  of  Visitors,  ex  officio. 

GOVERNOR,    lieutenant-governor,    SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

CHAPLAINS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES, 

AND  MEMBBRS  of  THE  LBOIBLATURE  DURING  THE  SESSION. 


Officers  for  1901-1902. 


Superintendent. 
WALTER  B.  FBBNALD,  M.D. 

Asalatant  Phyaioians. 

GEO.  L.  WALLACE,  M.D. 
JOSEPH  H.  LADD,  M.D. 

Matron. 
M188  AUGUSTA  DAMRELL. 

Book-keeper. 
Mm8  E.  W.  PETERSON. 

Matron  of  Weat  Buildlnfir* 
M1B8  ELIZABETH  H.  BARNES. 


Matron  of  Oirla'  Dormitory. 
Miss  MABEL  MILLER. 


Matron  of  Boya'  Dormitory. 
Miss  ISABEL  ROSS. 


Matron  of  North  Buildincr* 
Miss  MARGARET  SMITH. 


Matron  of  Farm  House. 
Miss  CLARA  MoPHEE. 


Matron  of  North-weat  Buildinfir. 
Miss  MAUDE  WHITNEY. 


Olerk. 
Miss  MARY  E.  BOWDEN. 


Stenographer. 
Miss  MABEL  M.  WEBBER. 


Teachera. 


Miss  L.  L.  MOULTON. 
Miss  LUCY  F.  SANBORN. 


Mrs.  S.  E.  SHAFFER. 
Miss  ADELLE  HODGDON. 


TrainlnfiT  Teachera. 
Miss  RUBY  MoPHEE.  I  Mb.  GEORGE  M.  SMITH. 

Miss  SARAH  L.  CRABTREE.         | 

Inatructora  in  Phyaical  and  Manual  Tralnlngr* 
Mb.  F.  W.  knight.  I  Mb.  HARVEY  WINCH. 

Mb.  THOMAS  BROWN. 


Matron  at  Templeton  Colony. 
Mbs.  belle  HEDMAN. 


Supervisor  at  Templeton  Oolony, 
Mb.  JOHN  HEDMAN. 


Members  of  the  Corporation. 


Charles  Frandi  Adams,  2d,  Concord. 
MichMl  Anagnoi,  Sooth  Boston. 
Nathan  Appleton,  Boston. 
Francis  J.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Cambridge. 
Francis  Bartlett,  Boston. 
If  rs.  Isabel  Barrows,  Boston. 
Bev.  Samuel  Barrows,  Boston. 
Charles  P.  Bowdltch,  Jamaica  Plain. 
George  L«  Bnrt,  Boston. 
Walter  Channing,  M.D.,  Brookline. 
Charles  R.  Codman,  Boston. 
Franklin  L.  Codman,  Dorchester. 
Mrs.  Alice  de  Y.  Clarke,  Boston. 
Eliot  C.  Clarke,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Elbridge  O.  Cntler,  M.D.,  Boston. 
E.  R.  Cntler,  M.D.,  Waltbam. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
John  E.  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Emily  T.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Thomas  W.  Davis,  Belmont. 
Henry  O.  Denny,  Boston. 
William  A.  Dunn,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rey.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Boston. 
Bdw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  Concord. 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  Concord. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Walter  E.  Femald,  M.D.,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Dorchester. 
J.  Henry  Fletcher,  Belmont. 
Samuel  A.  Oreeo,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edw.  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rey.  C.  E.  Harrington,  Waltham. 
Edward  D.  Hayden,  Wobam. 
Aognstns  Hemenway,  Boston. 
Samnel  Hoar,  Concord. 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  Hoar,  Concord. 
Miss  Abby  P.  Hosmer,  Concord. 
Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Boston. 


Thomas  L.  layermore,  Boston. 
John  Lowell,  Boston. 
Arthur  Lyman,  Waltham. 
Frederick  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
John  C.  Milne,  Fall  Riyer. 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Morison,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Anna  May  Peabody,  Boston. 
Rey.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
Frederick  W.  Peabody,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Perkins,  Boston. 
Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree,  Boston. 
William  Taggard  Piper,  Cambridge. 
James  J.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  Oazdlner,  Me. 
J.  Henry  Robinson,  M.D.,  Southboroog 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
Fred'k  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
George  B.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Bei\j.  F.  Spinney,  Lynn. 
Henry  R.  Stedman,  M.D.,  Brookline. 
Mrs.  Mabel  W.  Stedman,  Brookline. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Helen  G.  Swan,  Brookline. 
William  W.  Swan,  Brookline. 
C.  B.  TilliDghast,  Boston. 
Henry  Tuck,  M.D.,  New  York. 
Mrs  Annie  P.  Yinton,  Boston. 
Erskine  Warden,  Waltham. 
John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 
George  A.  Washburn,  Taunton. 
Mrs.  Edith  Prescott  Wolcott,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Boston. 
F.  Q.  Wheatley,  M.D.,  N.  Abington. 
Oilman  Waite,  Baldwinyille. 
Charles  E.  Ware,  Fitchburg. 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware,  Lancaster. 
Chas.  F.  Wyman,  Cambridge. 


Commontoealtb  of  ^unmci^mtiiB, 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Mamaohusbtts  School  fob  thb  FBBBLB-MiifDBD, 
Waltham,  Oct.  10, 1901. 

To  the  Corporaliant  Eis  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  the  Stale 
Board  of  Insanity  and  the  State  Board  of  EduccUion, 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1901. 

The  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  all  descriptions  now 
present  at  Waltham  and  Templeton  is  702 ;  of  these,  227  are 
supported  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  school  department  and 
107  in  the  custodial  department.  There  are  in  the  school  de- 
partment 16  pupils  who  are  supported  from  the  income  of 
invested  funds,  profits  from  private  pupils  and  profits  from 
beneficiaries  of  other  States;  there  are  278  inmates  supported 
in  the  custodial  department  by  cities  and  towns ;  there  are  39 
private  pupils  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  parents  and 
guardians ;  and  there  are  35  beneficiaries  of  other  States,  pay- 
ing, under  the  statute  in  such  cases  provided,  $300  each  per 
year.  It  may  be  said  here  that,  although  we  give  in  detail  the 
sources  of  income,  no  corresponding  distinction  is  made  in 
expenditures.  Inmates  of  every  description  are  charged  alik^ 
in  the  accounting,  and  all  share  equally  so  far  as  may  be  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  entire  income.  We  have  received 
from  the  Commonwealth  the  annual  appropriation  of  $35,000 
for  the  instruction  and  support  of  pupils  in  the  school  depart 
ment,  also  $18,110.07  for  custodial  cases  supported  by  the 
Commonwealth.  The  cities  and  towns  have  paid  $45,109.54. 
The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  been  $113,676.14,  or 
$3.19  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

In  addition  to  regular  annual  appropriation  for  the  year,  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000  was  granted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
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Legislature  for  extensions  of  the  hospital  and  laundry  and  in- 
crease of  service  plant  at  Waltham.  None  of  this  money  has 
yet  been  drawn,  although  contracts  have  been  made  for  the 
hospital  and  laundry  additions  within  the  appropriations,  or 
for  less  than  $6,000  each,  and  work  has  commenced.  The 
other  projected  improvements  have  been  suspended  to  await  the 
result  of  a  petition  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature  at  the  coming 
session  for  an  appropriation  and  authority  to  purchase  more 
land  and  erect  additional  buildings  at  Waltham. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  voted  in  1900  to  be  ex- 
pended at  Templeton,  we  reported  last  year  that  but  one-third 
had  been  used ;  this  year  we  have  spent  rather  less  than  an 
additional  third.  So  much  of  the  appropriation  as  remains 
unspent,  $23,292.91,  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  construction 
expenses  at  Templeton  colony  for  the  year  now  entered  upon ; 
but  under  the  statute  a  considerable  portion  of  this  unexpended 
balance  must  be  reappropriated. 

A  classification  of  our  inmates  according  to  age  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Males. 


Females. 


ToUli. 


Under  5, 


From  5  to  10, 
From  10  to  15, 
From  16  to  20, 
From  20  to  30, 
From  30  to  40, 


Over  40, 


Totals, 


5 

t 

1 

47 

23 

125 

65 

112 

75 

101 

78 

23 

27 

9 

11 

422 

280 

70 

190 

187 

179 

50 

20 


702 


Of  the  routine  work  at  Waltham  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak,  further  than  to  say  that  it  has  continued  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  One  day  at  Waltham  is  very  like  any  other  day. 
There  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  excellent  story  of  the  institu- 
tion life  told  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1892, 
which  is  reprinted  from  year  to  year  as  an  appendix  to  tliese 
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reports.  We  also  reprint  this  year,  as  an  appendix,  an  in- 
structive paper  by  Dr.  Fernald,  read  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Convention  in  1893,  on  the  history  of 
the  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded.  And  this  is  a  fitting  place 
to  remark  that  the  trustees  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year  directed  and  insisted  that  Dr.  Fernald  should  take  a  vaca^ 
tion  of  a  few  weeks,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  for  the 
good  of  the  school.  This  he  did,  being  absent  about  two 
months,  in  that  time  visiting  schools  of  the  general  character 
of  our  own,  in  England,  Scotland  and  on  the  continent.  He 
needed  no  further  credentials  for  most  cordial  reception  every- 
where when  it  was  learned  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  paper 
just  mentioned.  The  most  interesting  fact  observed  by  Dr. 
Fernald  while  away,  and  reported  to  the  trustees,  was  the 
economy  with  which  indigent  persons  of  the  grade  of  those  in 
this  school  are  cared  for  abroad.  Great  plants  such  as  are 
generally  provided  in  this  country  for  heat  and  light  were 
everywhere  absent.  He  was  convinced  that  our  simple  cottage 
system  introduced  at  Templeton  is  proper  and  sufficient. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  at  Waltham  has  been  unprece- 
dently  good ;  and  at  the  colony  the  physician's  bill  for  attend- 
ance upon  47  boys  for  eighteen  months  has  been  $1,  and  this 
was  for  a  surgical  operation,  sewing  up  a  torn-open  thumb,  — 
a  trivial  matter,' it  would  seem,  to  report,  but  it  speaks  volumes 
in  support  of  the  farm  life  at  Templeton. 

The  experiment  at  Templeton,  if  it  may  still  be  so  termed, 
continues  satisfactory,  although  progress  there  is  slower  than 
we  at  first  expected.  But  the  problem  is  difierent  from  the 
ordinary  one  of  planning  and  erecting  buildings  for  a  large 
institution,  such  as  we  had  before  us  when  moving  to  Waltham. 
We  are  founding  a  true  colony,  with  the  intention  that  it  shall 
eventually  be  much  larger  than  the  parent  institution ;  and  with 
the  l>elief  that  great  numbers  of  the  feeble-minded,  after  receiv- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  training  at  the  parent  institution,  can 
be  most  economically  supported  on  a  farm,  where  they  may  be 
housed  in  cottages  not  very  much  more  expensive  than  build- 
ings in  the  country  occupied  by  persons  of  the  social  grade  of 
our  inmates.  At  the  annual  meeting  a  year  ago  we  reported 
that  a  double  cottage  with  two  large  sleeping  rooms  and  a  com- 
mon lavatory  between  them  had  been  finished,  and  that  47  big 
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boys  who  had  been  camping  at  Templeton  since  the  preceding 
May  were  moving  in.  Kitchen  and  dining  room  had  been  pro- 
vided in  an  old  farm  house.  At  this  meeting  we  are  just  so 
far  along  with  a  second  double  cottage  and  old  farm  house, 
and  50  more  boys  are  moving  in. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  death  of  Dr.  George 
G.  Tarbell,  our  president,  than  whom  no  man  has  had  more  at 
heart  the  good  of  the  school,  no  man  has  done  more  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  school,  no  man  has  been  more  a  help  to  the 
feeble-minded  of  this  Commonwealth.  Our  sense  of  loss,  as 
entered  upon  the  records  of  the  school  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  trustees  after  his  death,  was  published  in  the  Boston  news- 
papers at  the  time,  and  will  appear  as  an  appendix  when  Uns 
report  is  printed.  As  a  further  tribute  to  his  memory,  we  take 
occasion  to  insert  in  the  body  of  this  report  some  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  institution  during  Dr.  TarbelPs  connection 
with  it,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  had  been 
continuous  for  twenty-three  years. 

Dr.  Tarbell  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  in  Jan- 
uary, 1878.  The  office  of  superintendent,  then  held  by  a 
trustee,  was  merely  honorary ;  nor  was  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent resident  at  the  school,  being  expected  to  give  to  it  but 
a  small  part  of  his  time  each  day.  There  were  about  80  in- 
mates, most  of  them  of  high  grade  for  feeble-minded  persons. 
After  an  existence  of  thirty  years  the  entire  school  had  come 
to  correspond  to  what  is  now  our  school  department.  It  had 
come  to  be  the  scheme  of  the  school  that  the  pupils  should 
remain  under  instruction  a  few  years  and  then  be  returned  to 
their  homes.  Only  those  who  were  thought  to  be  improvable 
by  school-room  tuition  were  admitted,  and  pupils  were  dis- 
charged when  found  unfit  for  it,  or  when  they  ceased  to  im- 
prove. The  institution  had  come  to  be  no  place  for  the  low 
type  of  idiot  with  which  the  experimental  school  had  its  begin- 
ning. It  had  come  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  common 
school  system  of  the  Commonwealth,  conducted  by  a  corpora- 
tion mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  close  of  his  first  school  year  Dr.  Tarbell,  in  his  report 
to  the  trustees,  dwelt  upon  the  large  number  of  pupils  dis- 
charged because  unimprovable,  or  unsuitable,  and  the   large 
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number  of  applicants  turned  away  for  the  same  reason,  and  repre- 
sented the  need  of  an  asylum  or  home  for  such  cases  as  urgent. 
He  was  sure  that,  if  the  members  of  the  Legislature  could  hear 
the  pathetic  appeals  made  to  him  for  the  reinstatement  of  chil- 
dren discharged  because  unimprovable,  an  asylum  would  be 
speedily  established.  He  spoke  of  the  economy  with  which 
the  affairs  of  the  school  had  been  administered  during  the  year, 
and  of  the  amount  of  time  he  had  spent  in  learning  the  pecul- 
iar deficiencies  of  the  pupils  already  in  the  school  and  inves- 
tigating the  cases  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  admission. 
The  economy  in  his  administration  of  the  school  was  conspicu- 
ous, and  his  example  has  been  followed  from  that  day.  Lideed, 
such  of  the  trustees  as  have  been  long  associated  with  Dr. 
Tarbell  bear  witness  to  his  ever-evinced  desire  that  the  busi- 
ness aifairs  of  the  school  should  be  well  managed.  This  seemed 
to  be  with  him  almost  a  personal  matter  and  that  we  have  never 
overrun  our  appropriations  has  been  largely  owing  to  him. 

The  allusion  in  his  first  report  to  his  study  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  children  in  the  school  brings  the  recollection  that  he 
continued  to  do  this  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  many 
years  his  circumstances  were  such  that  he  could  give  much  per- 
sonal labor  to  this  charity,  and  it  came  about  that  he  knew 
hundreds  of  the  inmates  by  name.  He  learned  their  peculiari- 
ties, and  went  among  them  ministering  to  them.  They  knew 
him ;  and  when  he  died  large  numbers  mourned  for  him.  It  is 
one  thing  to  take  interest  in  a  collective  and  impersonal  charity ; 
another  thing  to  do  charitable  work  in  contact  with  the  recipi- 
ent, especially  if  the  recipient  be  more  than  ill-favored  in 
appearance.  It  is  one  thing  to  legislate,  or  suggest  legislation, 
for  Charley ;  it  is  another  thing  to  put  your  hand  on  the  grin- 
ning idiot's  head,  and  say,  ''  How  do  you  do  to-day,  Charley; 
what  can  I  do  for  you  to-day  ?  " 

Dr.  Tarbell  resigned  the  office  of  superintendent  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1883,  having  held  the  oflSce  six  years.  During 
this  time  the  character  of  the  school  became  quite  different 
from  what  he  found  it,  or  at  least  of  considerably  wider  scope. 
The  custodial  branch  had  been  organized,  and  the  need  of  pro- 
tection for  grown  feeble-minded  females  had  been  recognized. 
Eesort  had  been  had  to  methods  of  training  that  had  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  school-room.  But  when  Dr.  Tarbell  suggested 
the  home  or  asylum,  in  1878,  the  trustees  in  their  report  for 
that  year  merely  said  :  — 

The  assistant  superintendent  speaks  in  his  report  of  the  good  that 
may  be  done  by  providing  for  the  care  of  many  children  who  cannot 
be  admitted  or  retained  in  the  school.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
an  asylum  department  may  be  added  to  our  institution,  if  the  means 
of  maintaining  it  are  provided,  and  that  such  a  department  will  prove 
a  beneficial  charity. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  year  (1879)  Dr.  Tarbell  urged 
upoh  the  trustees  consideration  of  the  question  of  removal  of 
the  institution  to  a  more  suitable  location.  He  said  that  £Eurm 
work  ''developed  the  slumbering  faculties  of  the  boys  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  method  of  education,  and  rendered  them 
more  nearly  self-supporting  than  any  other  occupation.**  But 
the  trustees  still  clung  to  the  feature  of  book  learning  and 
school-room  discipline.  And  now  it  was  upon  the  score  of 
economy.  How  to  do  the  most  good  at  the  least  cost,  how  to 
make  the  appropriation  of  the  State  go  farthest  in  direction  of 
relief  and  improvement,  was  their  study,  they  said,  and  this 
could  be  done  by  dealing  with  high-grade  rather  than  «*  acute" 
cases.  Yet  they  represented  in  their  report  for  that  year 
(1879)  that  even  to  keep  these  high-grade  cases  in  decency 
and  comfort,  removing  them  from  the  scenes  of  domestic  life, 
where  they  must  cause  at  all  times  anxiety  and  painful  solici- 
tude, and  sometimes  be  subject  to  the  jest  of  the  thoughtless 
or  the  jeer  of  the  cruel,  would  constitute  in  itself  a  noble  char- 
ity. They  did  not  as  a  body  recognize  the  greater  benefit  that 
would  be  conferred  upon  communities  by  removing  the  worst 
cases  of  idiocy  from  their  midst.  More  than  this,  several  oi 
the  trustees  of  that  day  had  been  upon  the  Board  long  enough 
to  have  been  associated  with  Dr.  Howe  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school ;  and  he  had  ever  taught,  both  in  these  annual  reports 
and  in  other  published  papers,  that  communities  and  families 
must  suiTer  the  actual  presence  of  this  affliction,  and  make  the 
best  of  it.     This  school  should  help  them  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  his  third  year  (1880)  Dr.  Tarbell  again  urged 
the  necessity  of  providing  work  outside  of  the  school-room  for 
both  boys  and  girls.     He  had  opened  a  sewing  room  for  the 
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girls ;  he  had  found  work  for  some  of  the  boys  in  bottoming 
chairs  and  making  mattresses ;  they  had  done  much  digging 
and  grading  about  a  new  building  which  had  been  erected  upon 
the  little  estate,  and  had  planted  and  cultivated  a  garden  of  not 
more  than  forty  square  rods.  He  would  in  no  way  detract 
from  the  value  of  school  tmining  and  discipline,  he  said,  but 
still  he  urged  the  fact  that  after  a  certain  but  varying  age  the 
greatest  development  for  the  girls  was  to  be  had  in  work  in  the 
sewing  room,  in  the  laundry  and  in  ordinary  household  duties, 
and  for  the  boys  in  the  rougher  parts  of  farm  work.  He  believed 
that  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  under  proper  supervision, 
could  do  work  enough  upon  a  farm  to  pay  for  their  keeping. 
And  now  the  trustees  listened.  They  said,  in  their  report  for 
the  year  (1880)  :  — 

Tbis  matter  of  occapation  is  a  very  important  one,  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  amount  of  work  done,  but  far  more  as  an  agent  for 
stimulating  sluggish  minds  to  increased  activity.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  eagerly  the  boys  engage  in  out-of-door  work,  when  any  is 
provided.  It  suggests  a  change  which  has  been  often  urged  by  our 
predecessors,  viz.,  that  at  the  earliest  practical  moment  we  remove 
from  our  narrow  city  quarters  to  a  country  farm.  Many  of  the  boys 
could  be  more  advantageously  employed  on  a  farm  than  in  a  shop. 
They  could  do  more  for  their  own  maintenance.  But  what  is  of 
vastly  greater  importance,  the  out-of-door  work,  the  larger  play- 
ground, the  freer  air,  would  do  more  to  awaken  the  dull  faculties  than 
can  be  done  in  the  school-room,  and  in  our  present  confined  limits. 
.  .  .  We  commend  this  matter  earnestly  to  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  just  twenty  years  ago  a  farm  was 
purchased,  to  be  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  institution.  It  lay 
some  twenty  miles  away  from  South  Boston,  in  Medfield  and 
Dover,  and  was  subsequently  known  as  the  Howe  farm.  And 
so,  also,  this  same  year  (1881)  a  ward  was  opened  at  South 
Boston  for  the  care  of  unimprovables.  A  large  amount  of 
study  was  given  this  year  by  Dr.  Tarbell  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  idiocy.  In  his  report  he  said  he  had  been  much  in- 
terested in  arranging  and  analyzing  the  statistics  concerning 
the  children  under  his  charge ;  the  investigation  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  120  cases  in  the  school  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year,  and  to  the  histories  of  their  families  as  gained  from 
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statements  given  in  answer  to  printed  questions,  after  revision 
in  the  light  of  his  personal  knowledge  of  them,  and  supple- 
mented by  information  obtained  from  the  matron  and  attendants. 
What  he  said  this  year  (1881)  that  may  have  had  bearing  upon 
the  future  growth  of  the  school  was,  that  there  was  a  demand 
that  more  provision  should  be  made  for  unimprovables,  and  that 
the  best  method  of  answering  that  demand  was  a  question  that 
would  soon  require  attention.  He  stated  that  in  two  cases 
which  he  was  obliged  to  discharge  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
term  the  town  authorities  felt  aggrieved  at  his  action,  and  very 
naturally  could  not  understand  why,  since  they  contributed 
their  share  to  the  appropriations  of  the  State,  they  could  not 
have  their  idiots  retained  in  the  school;  ** adding,"  he  said, 
**  the  further  forcible  argument  that  the  town  almshouse  was  a 
most  unsuitable  place  for  such  a  child." 
The  trustees  now  said  (1881)  :  — 

That  the  school  will  be  moved  to  the  farm  at  no  distant  day,  or  that 
in  the  immediate  future  there  will  be  established  somewhere  in  the 
State  one  or  more  farm  schools  for  several  hundred  of  the  defective 
children  of  the  State,  is  highly  probable."  .   .   . 

That  an  estate  in  the  country  will  make  the  best  home  for  unim- 
provables is  too  obvious  for  argument.   .  .  . 

Fortunately,  too,  au  out-of-door  life  is  advantageous,  in  point  of 
health,  for  most  of  these  children.  Even  the  girls  profit  by  it  in 
bodily  health ;  and  those  of  them  who  have  sufficient  capacity  to  be 
taught  sewing  and  housework  may  with  advantage  be  taught  to  raise 
flowers,  be  employed  in  the  dairy,  and  even  in  raising  vegetables  and 
cereals. 

The  school  was  now  conducted  very  much  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  that  had  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Tarl>ell,  and  in  the 
reports  made  by  him  during  the  remaining  two  years  we  find 
no  more  suggestions,  but  merely  modest  accounts  of  the  success 
attending  his  labors,  and  some  of  the  results  of  his  study  of 
the  general  subject  of  idiocy.  But  it  will  be  interesting  to 
read  a  little  further  from  the  reports  of  the  trustees  at  this 
time,  not  only  to  see  how  fully  they  were  following  the  doctor's 
recommendations,  how  the  nature  of  the  school  was  undergoing 
change,  but  to  see  the  prognostications  made  of  the  present 
condition  and  operation  of  the  school. 
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Thus  in  1882  the  trustees  said :  — 

The  farm  has  proved  an  easy  solution  of  some  difficulties.  There 
was  a  pressure  upon  the  limited  accommodations  at  South  Boston, 
and  this  has  been  relieved.  There  was  a  serious  risk  from  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  older  boys  in  a  mixed  family  of  such  a  nature,  and 
this  has  been  averted.  The  removal  of  the  boys  to  the  farm  has  freed 
us  from  all  anxiety  on  both  these  points,  and  thus  the  whole  school 
has  profited  by  the  creation  of  the  new  department.  Other  diffi- 
culties may  be  solved  by  the  same  means.  One  of  these  is  the  care 
of  the  older  girls.  To  keep  them  much  longer  in  school-rooms  is  as 
unwise  as  it  is  impracticable,  and  yet  to  send  them  out  without  further 
training  into  an  unprotected  life  may  be  to  undo  all  that  has  been  done 
for  them.  If  they  can  be  retained,  and  at  the  same  time  employed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  at  least  partly  self-supporting,  their  lives  will  be 
the  brighter  and  our  responsibilities  will  be  more  fully  discharged. 
Suppose  them  transferred  to  the  Howe  farm,  to  a  cottage  far  enough 
off  from  the  existing  house  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  boys,  and 
there  trained  in  such  household  and  farm  labor  as  they  are  fit  for.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  they  or  some  of  them  might  thus  be  prepared 
for  not  unacceptable  service  in  families,  where  they  would  find  pro- 
tection as  well  as  employment  hereafter? 

Many  of  our  pupils  can  never  be  trained  to  support  themselves,  or 
even  to  be  welcome  members  of  ordinary  families.  They  need  an 
asylum,  in  which  they  may  perhaps  do  some  rude  work,  and  where 
the  good  habits  they  have  acquired  may  be  preserved.  Two  cottages, 
one  for  boys  growing  into  manhood  and  the  other  for  girls  growing 
into  womanhood,  might  be  built  upon  the  farm,  as  shelters  for  those 
whom  it  is  wiser  to  retain  than  to  send  to  their  homes  or  to  the  alms- 
house, to  which  many  of  them  would  soon  be  doomed. 

Dr.  Tarbell,  in  his  last  report  as  superintendent,  after  re- 
viewing the  work  of  the  six  years,  said :  — 

Does  not  the  brief  retrospect  show  you  that,  even  if  the  trustees 
adhere  to  their  traditional  conservatism,  the  school  must  grow? 

It  should  grow,  not  only  in  the  quantity  but  in  the  quality  of  its 
work ;  for,  notwithstanding  our  present  well-organized  and  prosperous 
condition,  improvements  can  be  made  in  many  directions.  You  will 
certainly  soon  be  called  upon  to  take  care  of  a  larger  number.  This 
implies  the  erection  of  new  buildings  as  its  first  step.  Your  superin- 
tendent should  be  the  one  to  plan  your  buildings,  so  that  they  will  be 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  To  do  it  well,  he  should  have 
experience  in  their  peculiar  needs.     The  wrong  man  at  such  a  time 
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would  entail  upon  the  school  the  curse  so  often  felt  in  institationSf — 
of  expensive  and  poorly  arranged  buildings,  ill  adapted  to  their  pur- 
poses, and  which  can  never  be  comfortably  or  economically  adminis- 
tered. 


Dr.  Tarbcll  continued  in  office  for  about  three  months  after 
thus  tendering  his  resignation.  But  his  interest  in  the  school 
did  not  cease.  His  successor,  in  the  annual  report  the  follow- 
ing year,  refers  with  gratitude  to  his  readiness  and  willingness 
to  render  advice  and  assistance  on  all  occasions.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation,  in  October,  1884,  Dr.  Tarbell  was 
elected  one  of  the  trustees  on  the  part  of  the  corporation. 
From  that  time  his  personality  no  longer  appears  in  our 
records ;  but  the  trustees  who  were  his  associates,  whether  for 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  fondly  recollect  an  almost  con- 
trolling yet  unobtrusive  influence  exerted  by  him. 

We  continue  our  account  of  past  events  with  the  belief  that, 
with  the  history  of  the  school  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
before  them,  our  readers  w^ill  the  more  readily  understand 
future  aims  or  wants  suggested. 

The  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  enlargement  of  the  school 
to  include  unimprovablos  as  well  as  improvables  resulted  in 
the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  an  act  (1883)  establishing  a 
department  for  feeble-minded  persons  who  have  passed  the 
school  age.  The  act,  however,  went  further,  and  worked  a 
radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  institution,  in  that  it 
took  away  its  unique  position  of  a  private  charitable  corpora- 
tion, enjoying  the  greatest  freedom  of  action,  but  in  truth 
depending  for  existence  upon  liberal  appropriations  by  the 
Legislature.  The  only  condition  of  the  annual  grants  had 
been  that  a  certain  number  of  pupils  designated  by  the  Gover- 
nor should  be  received  and  educated.  For  several  years  the 
number  had  been  55.  The  grant  was  now  withheld,  but  in. 
lieu  thereof  the  institution  was  put  upon  the  same  footing  in 
resrard  to  its  sources  of  income,  outside  of  small  invested 
funds,  as  the  State  insane  hospitals. 

The  act  of  1883  was  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  educational 
feature  of  the  system.  Probably  it  was  construed  too  strictly, 
since  the  trustees  were  still  permitted  to  receive  and  educate 
at  the  charge  of  the  Commonwealth  55  special  pupils,  —  the 
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same  number  that  had  been  the  condition  of  the  annual  grant. 
But  who  of  the  144  pupils  then  in  the  school  should  be  taken 
as  the  55  ?  The  act  directed  that  the  support  of  all  inmates 
who  had  no  property  or  kindred  able  to  support  them  should 
be  at  the  charge  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  had  a  settle- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  trustees  felt  it  their  duty  to  make 
collections  from  cities  and  towns  so  far  as  was  possible ;  and 
this  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  deserving  country  children 
from  the  school,  since  their  parents  would  be  published  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  towns  as  paupers,  or  persons  who  had 
received  town  aid.  This  was  a  hardship,  and  recourse  was 
had  to  the  Legislature  for  a  remedy.  The  trustees  represented 
that  it  was  a  requirement  of  the  Commonwealth  that  every  boy 
and  girl  within  it  should  attend  some  sort  of  a  school  during  a 
portion  of  the  year  at  the  expense  of  cities,  of  towns,  of  school 
districts  or  of  parents ;  that  every  child  within  the  Common- 
wealth was  entitled  of  natural  right  to  some  sort  of  an  educa- 
tion ;  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  compel  the  towns  to  open 
special  schools  for  the  few  feeble-minded  children  living  within 
their  respective  limits,  and  an  impossibility  for  parents  to 
provide  i)rivate  instruction. 

The  Legi'^hiture  listened  with  favorable  ear,  and  in  1886  an 
act  was  passed  wliich  restored  or  established  the  school  depart- 
ment, and  [)ut  the  institution  on  its  present  financial  footing. 
The  Commonwealth  now  pays  for  the  maintenance  and  instruc- 
tion or  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  department,  except 
the  private  pupils,  a  few  special  pupils  and  beneficiaries  from 
other  States.  The  Commonwealth  also  pays  for  the  indigent 
children  in  the  custodial  department  who  have  no  settlement. 
All  others  are  paid  for  by  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  they 
have  a  settlement. 

Since  188()  the  school  department  has  been  conducted  very 
nmch  as  it  was  just  prior  to  the  legislation  of  1883  and  1886, 
and  has  been  regarded  as  the  highest  department  of  the  school, 
especially  by  the  inmates,  or  by  such  of  the  inmates  as  have 
intellect  enough  to  consider  the  subject  at  all.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  manual  training  soon  takes  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  school  room  instruction.  There  are  now  about  125 
children  studying  books. 

The  custodial  department  has  grown  from  57  inmates  in  1886 
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to  381  to-day.     Included  in  the  custodial  department  have  been 
a  large  number  of  boys  and  men  of  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  some  of  whom  originally  entered 
the  school  as  pupils  and  some  as  very  young  **  unimprovable" 
cases.     But  the  most  striking  change  in  our  school  has  resulted 
from  the  admission  of  young  women  of  feeble  intellect,  and  the 
retention  in  the  school  of  large  girls  who  have  once  been  pupils 
in  the  school  department  proper.     We  began  to  take  special 
charge  of  these  cases  in  the  year  1883.     There  were  then  less 
than  20  of  them  upon  our  records ;  there  are  now  200,  —  that 
is,  of  280  females,  200  are  of  child-bearing  age.     In  1886  wo 
had  grown  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  buildings  and  land  at 
South  Boston,  and  had  about  20  boys  at  the  Howe  farm.     The 
pressure  for  the  admission  of  new  cases,  more  especially  in  the 
custodial  department,  when  once  we  had  begun  to  take  such 
cases,  including  large  girls,  was  so  great  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  move  from  South  Boston.     Then  after  much  considera- 
tion it  was  decided  that  the  Howe  farm  for  various  reasons 
would  not  fill  the  wants  of  an  institution  of  some  500  inmates, 
to  which  number  we  felt  we  must  speedily  grow.     The  result 
was  that  we  moved  to  our  present  location  at  Waltham,  begin- 
ning to  make  the  movement  in   1889.     The  appropriation  for 
the  land  ($20,000)  was  voted  in  1887.     The  first  appropriation 
for  the  buildings   ($200,000)   was  voted  in  1888.     First  we 
bought  another  adjacent  farm  and  moved  to  it  the  boys  from 
the  Howe  farm.     Our  big  boys  were  pioneers  at  Waltham,  just 
as  they  have  since  been  at  Templcton,  and  here  did  much  valu- 
able work  of  the  same  character  that  they  are  now  doing  at  Tem- 
pleton.     Then  we  ])uilt  a  large  asylum  building,  complete  in 
itself,  and  moved  to  it   (1890)   about  160  cases,  20  of  them 
feeble-minded  women.     Next  we  built  the  administration  build- 
ing, a  dormitory  for  boys  and  men,  a  dormitory  for  girls,  a 
school  building  and  a  laundry.     We  built  another  dormitory 
for  boys  and  men  and  another  for  feeble-minded  women.     All 
these  buildings  are  "  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils." 
They  were  planned  for  the  most  part  by  our  present  accom- 
plished and  experienced  superintendent,  who  came  to   us   in 
1887,  when  we  were  first  contemplating  the  move  to  Waltham. 
In  1896  we  saw  that  our  land  in  Waltham  was  not  sufficient 
in  extent  to  aflford  farm  work  to  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
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large  boys  and  men ;  ai\d  after  much  thought  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  enlargement  of  the  institution,  by  estab- 
lishing an  overflow  colony  at  a  distance,  where  land  would  be 
cheap  and  work  would  be  plenty,  would  be  the  wisest  course. 
We  were  most  successful  in  finding  land  at  a  reasonable  price 
for  such  colony,  and  our  success  in  this  direction  is  assured. 

The  principal  department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded  is  now  the  custodial  department,  and  the 
protection  of  feeble-minded  women  is  its  most  important  office. 
Idiocy  cannot  be  cured.  A  mind  defective  at  birth,  no  matter 
how  much  it  may  be  developed  in  any  direction,  can  never  be 
made  sound.  Inherited  defects  in  mind  and  body  will  remain 
in  great  degree.  The  greatest  safeguard  of  the  State  against 
idiocy  is  the  prevention  of  the  procreation  of  children  by  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded  parents. 

This  is  now  universally  recognized  among  philanthropists. 
Investigation,  recently  made  by  Dr.  Butler,  the  secretary  of 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities,  very  much  in  line  with 
investigations  made  by  Dr.  Tarbell  in  our  institution  twenty 
years  ago,  but  more  extended,  developed  the  fact  that  in  a 
group  of  241  families,  in  which  there  were  two  or  more  gen- 
erations, there  were  970  persons  who  were  blood  relations. 
Of  the  241  families,  221  had  two  generations  of  feeble-minded- 
ness,  16  had  three  generations,  3  families  had  four  generations 
and  1  had  five  generations.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  State 
should  retain  control  of  these  grown-up  children  for  life. 

''Never,"  says  Dr.  Butler,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Denver, 
in  August  last,  '<  did  we  appreciate  so  strongly  as  we  do  to-day 
the  untold  misery  and  accumulating  expense  caused  by  the  lack 
of  control  of  our  feeble-minded  population.  Their  fecundity 
and  animal  instincts  make  them  fit  subjects  for  consideration, 
both  on  financial  and  moral  grounds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  those  of  strong  minds  who  have  weak  bodies. 
Its  solution  lies  in  an  intelligent  and  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  by  the  public,  i)reventative  measures  by  legal  marriage 
restrictions  and  other  means,  the  education  of  feeble-minded 
children  and  the  custodial  care  of  feeble-minded  women." 

Again,  Dr.  Butler  says:    "While  it  is  easily  possible  for 
parents  of  normal  faculties,  through  dissipation,  vice  or  dis- 
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ease,  to  produce  feeble-minded  offspring,  there  seems  to  be  no 
method  by  which  the  tendency  can  be  reversed,  and  the  degen- 
eration thus  easily  accomplished,  displaced  by  regeneration 
and  restoration  in  succeeding  generations.  Usually,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  feeble-minded  children  are  the  offspring 
of  feeble-minded  parents.  It*  is  equally  true  that  in  a  majority 
of  cases  the  children  of  feeble-minded  parents  are  feeble- 
minded." 

Dr.  Jarvis,  the  lieutenant  of  Dr.  Howe  in  founding  this 
school,  wrote  in  1849 :  **  Humanity  requires  that  the  suc- 
cession of  idiots  should  be  arrested.  Yet  many  weak-minded 
persons  and  some  simpletons  marry,  and  leave  another  genera- 
tion more  weak  or  simple  than  themselves." 

What,  then,  shall  be  done  with  the  feeble-minded  females 
whom  of  necessity  this  Commonwealth  must  support  and  pro- 
tect, or  who  under  the  present  law  must  become  a  charge  upon 
the  cities  and  towns?  It  is  our  belief  that  it  is  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  concerned  that  they  shall  be  intrusted  to  our  care. 
The  almshouse  is  not  a  fit  place  for  them.  If  protection  is  to 
be  afforded,  we  can  do  the  work  with  economy,  since  we  make 
them  extremely  useful  in  caring  for  little  children,  besides 
doing  the  laundry  work  and  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  house- 
hold work.  Experience  has  told  us  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
tind  a  substitute  for  the  excellent  service  of  these  women  as 
helpers  to  the  attendants.  They  may  not  l>ear  children,  but 
they  care  for  children  with  the  tenderness  and  affection  that 
normal  little  maidens  bestow  u})on  their  dolls.  Thus  they 
may  do  the  best  of  woman's  work. 

Up  to  a  recent  period  it  has  been  a  hope,  and  perhaps  a 
general  opinion,  that  many  of  our  feeble-minded  females  would 
be  sent  to  Tem[)lcton .     We  have  seen  that  twenty  years  ago 
the  trustees  contemplated  opening  a  cottage  for  the  older  girls 
on  the  Howe  farm,  and  in  like  manner  some  })ersons  have  sup- 
})0sed  that  as  matter  of  course  we  should  soon  begin  to  erect 
cottages  for  our  women  at  Tem})leton,  just  such  as  w^e  have 
built  and  are  building  for  our  big  boys,  and  that  our  overflow 
women  would  find  plenty  of  suitable  out-of-door  employment. 
When  in  these  reports  we  urged  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 
colon}'-  experiment,  we  drew  pictures  of  rustic  scenes,  in  which 
these  big  girls  were  at  work  in  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  in 
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the  dairy,  among  l>ee-hives,  etc.  But  reflection  tells  us  that  it 
would  never  be  safe  to  bring  them  into  the  neighborhood  of 
our  boys,  who  are  wandering  freely  over  the  whole  estate.  We 
should  thus  promote  the  evil  which  we  wish  to  restrain,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  eflect  upon  the  surrounding  communities  of  a 
large  invasion  of  women  of  this  description.  The  passive 
weakness  of  the  women  is  not  the  whole  curse.  Dr.  Jarvis 
wrote  in  1849  :  *'  The  most  lamentable  and  certain,  though  less 
frequent,  cause  of  congenital  idiocy,  is  the  lasciviousness  of 
some  female  idiots,  whose  illegitimate  ofl*spring  are  almost 
always  like  themselves,  —  idiotic  and  lustful." 

Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  we  may  care  for  women 
in  colonies,  but  that  will  l)e  a  time  when  we  can  build  higher 
fences  than  we  have  found  necessary  to  provide  at  Waltham,  or 
we  must  employ  proportionally  more  attendants  than  we  have 
found  need  for  at  Waltham.  For  a  long  time  yet  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  suital)le  attendants  for  service  at  Templeton,  and 
probably  wherever  the  fee])le-minded  women  are  located,  they 
must  l>e  housed  in  buildings  of  a  much  more  substantial 
character  than  those  occupied  by  the  boys.  Only  the  cottage 
system  is  suitable  at  Templeton.  The  ordinary  institution 
system,  with  large  !)uildings,  must  serve  for  Waltham. 

The  feeble-minded  women's  department  fills  out  our  institu- 
tion and  makes  it  as  nearly  as  may  be  complete.  We  properly 
maintain  our  school  department  at  Waltham.  At  Templeton 
we  have  our  big  boys.  At  Waltham,  again,  we  have  our  very 
young  people,  and  many  boys  in  training  who  from  time  to 
time  as  they  grow  up  will  be  sent  to  Templeton ;  and  we  have 
at  Waltham  our  forever  weak  and  helpless  inmates,  young  and 
old. 

If  we  assume  the  custody  of  more  of  these  unfortunate  girls 
and  women,  we  can  readily  take  charge  of  large  additional 
numbers  of  young  children  of  both  sexes.  This  we  may  do  if 
an  addition  of  some  twenty  or  more  acres  of  land  is  made  to 
grounds  at  Waltham  and  a  few  more  l>uildings  erected ;  but  no 
substantial  increase  of  our  numbers  in  any  class  can  be  made 
at  Waltham  without  increase  of  territory  there. 

The  laundry,  as  it  is  soon  to  be  enlarged  under  an  appropri- 
ation of  last  year,  will  be  of  sufficient  working  capacity  to  fill 
the  wants  of  1,000  inmates.     The  hospital  can  from  time  to 
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time  be  enlarged  as  needed  without  loss  of  old  plant.  We 
should  need  new  kitchen  and  storage  facilities,  and  largely  in- 
creased accommodations  for  attendants.  As  stated  above,  we 
have  undertaken  extension  in  this  direction  already,  and  work 
in  relation  thereto  has  been  suspended  until  it  shall  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  Waltham  part  of  the  school  shall  be  sub- 
stantially enlarged. 

The  question  arises,  similar  to  one  which  arose  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  big  boys  were  moved  from  South  Boston  to  the 
Howe  fann,  whether  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  eventually  abandoning  Waltham  altogether,  and  removing 
the  entire  school  to  Templeton,  and  perhaps  establishing  ad- 
ditional colonies  from  Templeton  as  headquarters.  To  us, 
however,  it  seems  that  we  can  never  withdraw  our  school  de- 
partment, nor  our  young  children  while  they  remain  young, 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Boston  or  from  the  thickly 
settled  portion  of  the  State.  The  parents  and  guardians  must 
have  the  opportunity,  without  too  great  expense,  to  visit  our 
inmates  of  these  descriptions.  This  was  the  belief  of  the 
trustees  ten  years  ago,  when  the  school  was  removed  to  Wal- 
tham, inst^^ad  of  to  the  Howe  farm  at  Medfield  and  Dover. 

We  therefore  shall  petition  the  Legislature  the  coming  win- 
ter for  an  appropriation  and  authority  to  purchase  additional 
land  at  Waltham  for  the  purpose  of  the  school,  as  near  as  may 
be  to  our  present  location.  We  think  it  would  be  well  to  make 
provision  for  1,000  inmates  in  all  at  Waltham.  We  have  now 
accommodations  for  about  650.  The  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  be  asked  for  is  not  yet  determined. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2d, 
FRANCIS  J.  BARNES, 
FRANCIS  BARTLETT, 
ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE, 
JOHN  S.  DAMRELL, 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS, 
SAMUEL   HOAR, 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN, 
CHARLES  E.  WARE, 
FRANK  G.  WHEATLEY, 
CHARLES  F.  WYMAN, 

Trustees. 
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At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  Jan. 
10,  1901,  it  was  — 

Votedy  That  the  statement  read  by  the  vice-president  be  accepted 
and  entered  upon  the  pennanent  records  of  the  school,  viz. :  — 

George  Grosvenor  Tarbell,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  died  on  Friday,  Dec. 
28,  1900,  in  bis  sixtieth  year,  and  on  the  last  afternoon  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  his  native  town  of 
Lincoln. 

From  1878  to  1883  he  was  the  assistant  superintendent  of  this 
school,  —  since  1884  constantly  a  trustee,  and  for  the  last  year  its 
president.  His  identity  with  the  school  was  complete ;  there  was  no 
scheme  for  its  development,  no  new  plan  of  administration,  no  change 
in  its  method  of  education  or  control,  but  bore  his  impress.  He  had 
a  capacity  for  detail,  coupled  with  a  wise  breadth  of  view.  His  efforts 
here  were  crowned  with  remarkable  success.  They  were  always  pro- 
ductive of  results.  To  his  habit  of  accomplishing  his  object  we 
largely  owe  the  right  to  boast  that  we  have  never  exceeded  our  appro- 
priations. His  untiring,  incessant  watchfulness  and  devotion  to  duty 
made  him  a  model  servant  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  earnest, 
modest,  affectionate,  helpful  life  among  us  enriched  our  association 
with  him,  and,  having  ended,  has  left  us  poor  indeed.  We  now 
appreciate  how  much  we  all  leaned  upon  him. 

He  had  a  genius  for  helpful  friendship,  and  out  of  the  good  treas- 
ure of  his  heart  he  constantly  brought  forth  that  which  is  good.  The 
public  service  and  the  charitable  effort  of  most  of  us  is  attended  in 
some  degree  by  fame  or  at  least  by  appreciation ;  but  this  man  chose 
to  devote  the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  those  afflicted  ones  who  could 
little  estimate  their  value,  and  could  never  reciprocate  even  in  grati- 
tude. He  did  unto  those  what  he  knew  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  ever  do  for  him. 

We,  his  associates,  enter  on  our  records  this  statement,  speaking 
for  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  unfortunates 
in  our  charge. 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me." 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


MA88A0HU8BTT8  SOHOOL  FOR  THB  PbBBLB-MINDSD, 

Waybblbt,  Oct.  10,  1901. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  McLSso/chusetis  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1901 :  — 


lUlea. 

Fonateft. 

ToUH. 

Number  present  Sept.  30, 1900,       .... 

412 

268 

6^ 

Admitted  during  year. 

52 

32 

84 

Whole  number  present,   . 

464 

800 

764 

Discharged  during  year,  . 

82 

14 

46 

Died  during  year,     . 

10 

6 

16 

Number  present  Sept.  80,  1901, 

422 

280 

702 

Average  number  present. 

418 

271 

684 

School  cases  admitted, 

21 

17 

38 

Custodial  cases  admitted, 

81 

15 

46 

Private  pupils  now  present,     . 

24 

15 

39 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries. 

148 

79 

227 

Cases  supported  bj^  income  of  invested  funds. 

10 

6 

16 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  State, 

68 

44 

107 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

152 

126 

278 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,    . 

25 

10 

35 

Applications  for  admission  during  year. 

— 

— 

256 

Of  the  84  admissions,  20  males  and  14  females  were  over 
fourteen  years  of  age ;  12  were  transferred  to  the  school  from 
the  State  Hospital  at  Tcwksbury,  4  from  the  GirPs  Industrial 
School  and  two  each  from  the  Lyman  School  and  the  Taunton 
and  Worcester  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Of  the  46  discharges,  32  were  kept  at  home  by  their  friends ; 
5  ran  away  to  their  homes  and  were  not  returned ;  4  were  com- 
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mitted  to  the  insane  hospitals ;  2  were  discharged  as  not  feeble- 
minded, but  incorrigible ;  2  were  kept  at  home  to  work  for 
regular  wages ;  and  1  was  discharged  by  request  of  overseer  of 
the  poor. 

There  were  16  deaths  during  the  year.  Of  those,  6  resulted 
from  tuberculosis,  3  from  meningitis,  2  from  organic  brain 
disease,  and  1  each  from  capillary  bronchitis,  epilepsy,  in- 
fluenza, septic  endocarditis  and  valvular  heart  disease. 

Our  large  family  has  enjoyed  unusually  good  health.  We 
have  had  no  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  except 
one  case  of  typhoid  fever,  which  developed  within  a  few  days 
of  admission. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
$113,676.14,  or  $3.19  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  carried  on  uninterruptedly 
on  the  general  lines  described  in  detail  in  former  reports.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  having  few  changes  in  our  efficient  and 
faithful  staff  of  officers  and  teachers.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  testify  to  the  cheerful  and  willing  spirit  in  which  the 
difficult  and  trying  work  of  the  school  has  been  performed. 

The  Legislature  at  the  last  session  granted  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  for  making  additions  to  the  present  hospital, 
laundry  and  store  rooms,  and  for  a  dining  room  and  sleeping 
rooms  for  emi)loyccs,  as  requested  by  the  tnistees  in  the  last 
annual  report. 

Contracts  have  l)een  let  for  the  enlargement  of  the  hospitiil, 
laundry  and  smoke  stack,  and  these  buildings  arc  now  under 
construction.  The  contract  price  for  the  hospital  was  $5,419, 
and  for  the  laundry  and  smoke  stack  $5,682.  To  these  sums 
should  bo  added  the  cost  of  the  rough  stone  foundation  at  $3 
per  perch,  and  the  cost  of  the  steam  piping,  which  will  be  put 
in  by  our  own  mechanics.     The  total  cost  is  well  within  the 

■ 

estimate. 

In  view  of  the  insistent  pressure  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
and  the  urgent  demand  from  State  officials  for  additional  accom- 
modations for  all  classes  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  trustees 
decided  to  defer  until  next  year  the  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  administration  building  for  store  rooms,  dining  room 
and  sleeping  rooms  for  employees. 

The  extension  of  the  service  plant  provided  for  in  this  year's 
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special  appropriation  barely  provides  for  the  comfortable  hous- 
ing of  our  present  staff.  Indeed,  we  now  feel  that  we  greatly 
need  a  detached  building  to  provide  suitable  sleeping  and 
recreation  rooms  for  those  of  our  hard-worked  attendants  who 
still  have  sleeping  rooms  opening  out  of  and  practically  a  part 
of  the  large,  noisy  wards.  This  building  would  correspond  to 
the  '*  nurses'  homes  "  of  the  hospitals.  If  we  are  to  add  to  the 
number  of  inmates  here  at  Waltham,  the  administrative  plant 
must  be  correspondingly  enlarged. 

In  order  to  care  for  1,000  inmates,  400  more  than  our  pres- 
ent number,  we  would  have  to  build  four  or  more  dormitory 
buildings,  on  the  general  plan  of  the  present  north  building 
or  northwest  building.  Additional  school  and  training  rooms 
would  have  to  be  provided,  either  by  enlargement  of  present 
school  building  or  by  building  a  new  school  house.  Our  plan 
for  providing  for  present  domestic  needs  in  the  way  of  more 
store  rooms,  dining  rooms,  sleeping  rooms,  etc.,  could  be  ex- 
panded proportionally  on  the  basis  of  1,000  inmates. 

The  necessary  enlargement  of  the  heating  and  electric  light- 
ing plants  would  bo  entirely  practicable.  The  water  supply 
would  probably  have  to  be  increased  by  putting  in  a  larger 
supply  pipe  from  the  city  service. 

If  a  new  detached  house  was  built  for  the  superintendent, 
the  rooms  in  the  administration  building  now  occupied  by  him 
could  be  used  b}-  teachers  and  other  officers.  The  present  six 
large  dormitory  buildings  are  practically  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  would  not  be  changed  in  any  way.  The  laundry, 
when  present  additions  are  completed,  will  handle  the  laundry 
work  for  1,000  inmates  with  the  corresponding  number  of 
employees.  New  cottage  hospital  blocks  could  be  added  as 
needed,  without  change  to  present  hospital. 

The  institution  at  Waltham,  as  it  now  stands,  cost  a  little 
over  |660  per  inmate.  The  capacity  of  the  school  could  be 
increased  to  1,000  inmates  at  about  the  same  aggregate  per 
capita  cost. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  emphatic  public  demand  for 
much  greater  provision  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  in 
this  State.  If  such  provision  is  not  made  here  at  Waltham,  a 
new  school  should  be  established  elsewhere. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  256  applications  for 
admission.     This  number  would  be  much  larger  if  it  were  not 
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generally  known  by  physicians  and  at  the  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries that  the  school  was  already  overcrowded.  During 
the  past  ten  years  we  have  had  2,219  applications,  and  have 
admitted  only  914.  At  least  80  per  cent,  of  these  applicants 
live  in  the  metropolitan  district. 

We  feel  that  at  our  Templeton  colony  we  have  a  practical 
and  economical  solution  of  the  problem  of  housing  and  caring 
for  the  class  of  adult,  able-bodied  male  feeble-minded  persons. 
In  the  fifty-second  annual  report  we  said :  **  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  simple  buildings  and  the  simple  conditions  of 
living  proposed  are  applicable  only  to  this  adult,  able-bodied 
class  of  the  feeble-minded.  For  our  young  school  pupils  or 
our  helpless  custodial  cases  we  could  not  suitably  provide  at 
less  expense  than  we  have  done  here  at  Waltham." 

We  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  year  at  our  farm  colony  at 
Templeton.  The  first  group  of  50  boys  and  the  employees 
who  live  with  them  and  care  for  them  moved  from  their  tem- 
porary camp  into  the  renovated  farm  house  and  the  adjoining 
new  dormitories  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  .  These 
buildings  as  arranged  provide  most  comfortable  and  homelike 
accommodations,  and  have  proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  win- 
ter and  in  summer.  The  boys  were  kept  busy  during  the 
winter  cutting  and  teaming  firewood,  storing  ice  and  hauling 
lumber,  stone,  sand,  etc.,  for  future  buyding  operations. 
Since  spring  opened  they  have  been  very  busy  grading,  exca- 
vating basements,  water  trenches,  sewers,  etc.  The  construc- 
tion work  done  by  these  boys,  if  done  by  hired  workmen, 
would  have  cost  us  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance for  the  year.  The  boys  have  enjoyed  the  most  robust 
health,  and  have  been  thoroughly  happy  and  contented;  in- 
deed, there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  mental 
condition  of  our  ''colonists;"  nearly  every  boy  has  become 
appreciably  more  intelligent,  capable  and  self-reliant. 

The  third  group  of  buildings,  located  near  the  centre  of  the 
estate,  to  consist,  like  the  other  two,  of  one  of  the  original  farm 
houses  with  near-by  new  dormitories,  toilet  rooms,  etc.,  to 
accommodate  50  inmates,  is  now  under  construction,  and  will 
be  roofed  in  before  winter  and  ready  for  occupancy  early  in 
the  coming  summer.  The  lumber,  brick,  etc.,  for  these  build- 
ings have  been  paid  for  and  delivered  on  the  ground.  The  new 
steam  laundry  for  the  colony  is  in  successful  operation. 
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The  buildings  now  completed  and  the  other  improvements 
have  been  constructed  at  an  expense  well  within  our  approxi- 
mate estimates.     The  appropriation  of  1898  for  building,  etc., 
for  the   colony   was   $50,000;    we    have    expended    to   date 
$26,707.09,  leaving  a  balance  of  $23,292.91.     This  sum  will 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  sewerage  plants  for  the  three 
groups  of  buildings,  to  put  in  a  permanent  water  supply,  to 
build  a  house  for  the  superintendent,  —  in  fact,  to  do  all  the 
work  contemplated   in   the  original  plan  and  estimate.     We 
cannot  economically  complete  all  of  this  work  during  the  pres- 
ent year.     The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  will 
lapse  unless  reappropriated  by  the  Legislature. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  withojut  expression  of  my  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Tarbell,  our  honored 
and  beloved  president.     I  cannot  express  in  words  my  heart- 
felt appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  judicious  advice,  the 
friendly  criticism  and  the  many  kindnesses  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him.     For  nearly  fourteen  years  I  was  in  almost 
daily  consultation    and   association  with    him   concerning  the 
management  of  the  school.     Scarcely  a  step  was  taken  with- 
out consulting  him,  and  to  him  the  school  is  indebted  for  its 
most  distinctive  and  successful  features.     I  know,  as  none  else 
can  know,  how  freely  he  gave  of  his  time  and  thought  and 
strength,  often  at^reat  personal  sacrifice,  to  the  study  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  selection  of  the  land  at  Waltham, 
the  arrangement  and  plan  of  the  new  buildings,  the  reorgani- 
zation and  routine  work  of  the  school,  and  the  selection  of  the 
site  for  the  colony,  and  its  development.     For  liim  no  detail 
was  too  small,  no  difficulty  too  great.     His  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  welfare  of  the  school  never   flagged.      He  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  personal  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
children.     Ho  never  willingly  missed  attending  the    holiday 
festivals  of  the  children.     He  knew  many  of  them  by  name, 
and  they  all  knew  him  and  loved  him.     In  losing  him,  the 
feeble-minded  of  this  State  have  lost  their  best  friend. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER   E.  FERNALD, 

SiiperitUendent, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CUKKENT  EXPENDITUEES 


OF 


MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL   FOR   THE   FEEBLE-MINDED, 

For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1901. 


Bed  and  table  linen, 93,033  48 

Butter,  12,983  pounds, 2,149  70 

Clothing  and  clothing  material, 6,799  41 

Coal, 5,665  67 

Coffee,  875  pounds, 155  19 

Construction,  improvements  and  repairs, 7,434  17 

Electric  supplies,  lamp,  etc.,       .......  204  33 

Entertainments,  holidays, 725  52 

Express  and  freight,  .........  1,477  39 

Fertilizer,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 1,622  67 

Fish,  13,599  pounds, 555  22 

Flour  and  meal, 4,197  58 

Fruit  and  berries, 594  59 

Furnishings, 1,713  04 

Groceries, 1,775  05 

Hardware  and  crockery, 1,189  69 

Ice, 402  10 

Insurance  (boilers), 65  00 

Laundry  supplies, 1,227  35 

Manual  training  supplies, 288  00 

Meat,  76,713  pounds, 6,135  02 

Milk,  126,579  quarts, 5,945  24 

Nursing,  medicine  and  extra  medical  attendance,"     .        .        .  710  33 

Oil, 282  43 

Postage, .        .  163  08 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 1,986  98 

Rent  of  safe  (treasurer), 10  00 

Returning  runaways, 29  42 
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Rice  and  sago, f  821  55 

School  materials,  books,  papers, 560  64 

Small  wares,  buttons  and  thread, 460  55 

Stable,  grain,  hay,  etc., 3,808  44 

Stationery,  printing, 339  49 

Stock, 1,015  91 

Sugar,  36,028  pomids, 1^2  08 

Sundries, 34  89 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 9,974  51 

Tea,  495  pounds, 167  10 

Telephone  rent  and  repair, 384  20 

Tools  and  agricultural  implements, 190  75 

Travelling  expenses, 526  11 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos, 35  00 

Wages  and  labor, 35,113  27 

Wagons,  harnesses  and  blankets, 1,108  00 

Water  tax, 1,216  00 

Total, $113,676  14 
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Appendix    A. 


The  classification  of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  training 
and  instruction  followed  are  set  forth  at  length  in  portions 
of  the  superintendent's  report  for  previous  years,  here  re- 
printed :  — 

The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental 
and  physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the 
consideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution,  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As 
we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows :  at  the 
girls*  dormitory  are  the  girls  of  school  grade  ;  at  the  boys'  dormitory 
are  the  boys  of  the  school  department ;  at  the  north  building  are  the 
adult  males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal 
care  and  attention ;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble 
boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade ;  at  the  north-west  building  are  the  adult  females  who  are  in 
good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  graduates  of  our  school  depart- 
ment, and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  depart- 
ments of  the  institution ;  at  the  farm  house  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.  Each  of  these  departments 
has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building  and  devotes  her 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  personal  care  of 
the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have  divided  our  insti- 
tution into  six  comparatively  small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and 
peculiar  needs  and  all  under  the  same  general  management.  This 
plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution  and  secures  the 
manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  mod- 
ify our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased 
number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so 
classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken 
the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had 
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a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in 
placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar 
to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the 
stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry.  The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger 
share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class. 
Our  school  children  are  separated  into  eight  well-defined  grades,  clas- 
sified much  as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common 
schools.  There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified. 
No  pupil  is  in  the  school-room  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical 
drill  and  out-door  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  "  Education  can  only 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it 
originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils. 
It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power 
of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judg- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  modem  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good 
collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  prac- 
tical illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 
We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly 
five  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary 
work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  sub- 
jects directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit  of 
tools  and  benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these 
classes  receive  systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year. 
The  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy  who 
begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate, 
reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite,  accurate  control  of 
his  mascles.     We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to  make  skilled  artisans 
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of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished  work  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the  accurate  doing  is 
the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their 
muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a 
direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill 
is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in 
physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educa- 
tional gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our  use,  means  the 
prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  movements  of 
the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  instructor. 
The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear  and  under- 
stand, and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a  mental 
as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  oor 
formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge 
gained  could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them 
happier,  more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys 
and  girls  in  every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is 
more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of 
experience,  and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded 
child  makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and 
sharp  corners  of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments 
to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat, 
how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds ;  his 
daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and 
prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This 
guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate 
welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try 
to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall 
be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished. 
We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that 
knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real 
education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual  instruction  received  in  the 
school-room. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small  village  of  seven  handred 
inhabitants.     As   far  as   possible  we  try  to   illustrate  the  various 
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phases  of  life  in  any  other  commanity,  with  its  cares,  daties,  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities,  its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate 
curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of 
approbation  so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor 
in  our  scheme  of  discipline  and  management.  No  corporal  punish- 
ment is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  miscliief,  occupa- 
tion and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every 
hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy 
and  girl  in  good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned 
them,  according  to  their  age,  size  or  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often 
changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This 
duty  may  be  very  simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  per- 
formed by  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in 
the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of 
leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and 
girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  Otted 
to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown 
to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of 
useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted 
them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cul- 
tivating. One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and 
held  the  plough  at  the  same  time.  They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and 
nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large  garden.  The  truck  team,  col- 
lecting and  delivering  supplies  between  the  different  buildings,  takes 
the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter 
and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their  time  to  painting, 
doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proudly  uni- 
formed with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  six 
hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys. 
They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for 
the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  build- 
ings where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the 
laundry  they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of 
the  sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of 
the  children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls. 
Relays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing  machines  busy  from^ 
morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her 
own  clothing  in  repair.     They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds« 
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wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  and 
women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless 
children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively 
qaite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted 
child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and 
solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "my  baby"  are 
often  quite  touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keep- 
ing this  uneasy  class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully 
given  service  we  could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless 
and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens, 
croquet  sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day 
in  their  playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and 
assists  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  ac- 
cessible, and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as 
possible.  The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries  but  as  neces- 
sities, if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development.  A 
recent  writer  well  says:  "To  acquire  alert  minds  children  must  be 
alert,  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is 
aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized.  One  Saturday  afternoon  last  winter  over  three  hun- 
dred children  were  out  coasting  atone  time. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  enter- 
tainment is  provided  for  the  children.      Last  year  forty- four  con- 
secutive weekly  entertainments  were  given,  consisting  of  concerts, 
readings,  school  exhibitions,  tableax,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and   stereopticon  exhibitions.      These 
entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually 
assisted  by  some  of  the  children.     The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
opticon apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
slides.     These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life 
and  its  varied  interests.     The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
children,  and  give  them  much  real   knowledge  of   the  great  world 
outside. 

The   most   effectual    means  of   discipline  or  correction   for   mis- 
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demeanor  or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  bis 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included  the 
*^  Zoo,"  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.  The 
^^Zoo"  is  located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned 
to  the  boys  and  the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller 
yards.  Within  the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig, 
a  fox,  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even 
snakes,  and  a  bear.  This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  ani- 
mals are  actually  taken  into  the  school-rooms  as  living  texts  for 
encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special 
senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thor- 
ough manner.  The  dth  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and 
pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a 
parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified 
procession  made  up  of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines 
and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  wha  make 
a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastically 
and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes 
and  firecrackers.  Then  all  the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in 
the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic 
dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and 
lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance.  In  the  afternoon  the  entire 
family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a  long  programme  of 
athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug-of-war  contest, 
running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc. ;  in  fact,  the  conventional  New 
England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants  in  the  games 
and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in 
training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded  with 
glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn  for 
a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunt- 
ing, and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories,  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  deco- 
rum and  behavior. 
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Appendix  B. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    TREATMENT     OF     THE     FEEBLE- 

MINDED.  * 


By  Walter  B.  Fxknald,  M  J>. 


The  first  recorded  attempt  to  educate  an  idiot  was  made  about  the 
year  1800,  by  Itard,  the  celebrated  physician-in-chief  to  the  National 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris,  upon  a  boy  found  wild 
in  a  forest  in  the  centre  of  France,  and  known  as  the  ''  savage  of 
Aveyron."  *'  This  boy  could  not  speak  any  human  tongue,  and  was 
devoid  of  all  understanding  and  knowledge."  Bel.ieving  him  to  be  a 
savage,  for  five  years  Itard  endeavored  with  great  skill  and  persever- 
ance to  develop  at  the  same  time  the  intelligence  of  his  pupil  and  the 
theories  of  the  materialistic  school  of  philosophy.  Itard  finally  be- 
came convinced  that  this  boy  was  an  idiot,  and  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  educate  him. 

In  the  year  1818,  and  for  a  few  years  afterward,  several  idiotic 
children  were  received  and  given  instruction  at  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  and  a  fair  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  physical  condition,  habits  and  speech  was  obtained. 

In  the  year  1828  Dr.  Ferret,  physician  at  the  Bicetre  in  Paris, 
attempted  to  teach  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  idiots  who  were  con- 
fined in  this  hospital  to  read  and  write  and  to  train  them  to  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  order.  In  1831  Dr.  Fabret  attempted  the  same  work 
at  the  Salpetriere ;  and  in  1833  Dr.  Voisin  opened  his  private  school 
for  idiots  in  Paris.  None  of  these  attempts  was  successful  enough 
to  insure  its  continuance. 

In  1837  Dr.  E.  Seguin,  a  pupil  of  Itard  and  Esquirol,  began  the  pri- 
vate instruction  of  idiots  at  his  own  expense.  In  1842  he  was  made 
the  instructor  of  the  school  at  the  Bicetre,  which  had  been  reopened 
by  Dr.  Voisin  in  1839.     Dr.  Seguin  remained  at  the  Bicetre  only  one 

*  Reprinted  f^om  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Twentieth  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  held  at  Chicago,  June,  1893. 
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year,  retiring  to  continue  the  work  in  his  private  school  in  the  Hospice 
des  Incurables.  After  seven  years  of  patient  work  and  experiments 
and  the  publication  of  two  or  three  pamphlets  describing  the  work,  a 
committee  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1844  examined 
critically  and  thoroughly  his  methods  of  training  and  educating  idiot 
children,  and  reported  to  the  Academy,  giving  it  the  highest  com- 
mendation, and  declaring  that,  up  to  the  time  he  commenced  his 
labors  in  1837,  idiots  could  not  be  educated  by  any  means  previously 
known  or  practised,  but  that  he  had  solved  the  problem.  His  work 
thus  approved  by  the  highest  authority.  Dr.  Seguin  continued  his 
private  school  in  Paris  until  the  Revolution,  in  1848,  when  he  came 
to  America,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  schools  for 
idiots  in  various  States. 

In  1846  Dr.  Seguin  published  his  classical  and  comprehensive 
"  Treatise  on  Idiocy,"  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and  has 
continued  to  be  the  standard  text-book  for  all  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  idiots  up  to  the  present  time.  His  elaborate  system  of  teach- 
ing and  training  idiots  consisted  in  the  careful  ^^  adaptation  of  the 
principles  of  physiology,  through  physiological  means  and  instru- 
ments, to  the  development  of  the  dynamic,  perceptive,  reflective  and 
spontaneous  functions  of  youth."  This  physiological  education  of 
defective  brains,  as  a  result  of  systematic  training  of  the  special 
senses,  the  functions  and  the  muscular  system,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
visionary  theory,  but  has  been  verified  and  confirmed  by  modern 
experiments  and  researches  in  physiological  psychology. 

Dr.  Seguin's  school  was  visited  by  scientists  and  philanthropists 
from  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and,  his  methods  bear- 
ing the  test  of  experience,  other  schools  were  soon  established  in 
other  countries,  based  upon  these  methods. 

In  1842  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  established  a  school  upon  the  slope  of  the 
Abendenberg  in  Switzerland,  for  the  care  and  training  of  cretins,  so 
many  of  whom  are  found  in  the  dark,  damp  valleys  of  the  Alps.  This 
school  was  very  successful  in  its  results,  and  attracted  much  attention 
throughout  Europe.  At  Berlin,  in  1842,  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  idiots  was  opened  by  Dr.  Saegert.  In  England  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  the  work  of  Drs.  Seguin,  Guggenbuhl  and  Saegert,  and 
the  efforts  of  Drs.  Connolly  and  Reed,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
private  school  at  Bath  in  1846,  and  later  to  the  finely  appointed  estab- 
lishments at  Colchester  and  Earlswood. 

The  published  description  of  the  methods  and  results  of  these 
European  schools  attracted  much  interest  and  attention  in  America. 
In  this  country  the  necessity  and  humanity  of  caring  for  and  scien- 
tifically treating  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  had 
become  the  policy  of  many  of  our  most  progressive  States.    The  class 
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of  helpless  and  neglected  idiots  who  had  no  homes  as  a  rule  were 
cared  for  in  jails  and  poorhouses.  A  few  idiots  who  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  special  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind 
showed  considerable  improvement  after  a  period  of  training.  Other 
cases  who  were  especially  troublesome  had  been  sent  to  the  insane 
hospitals,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  habits  and  behavior  of  this 
class  could  be  changed  very  much  for  the  better.  In  their  reports 
for  1845  Drs.  Woodward  and  Brigham,  superintendents  of  the  State 
insane  hospitals  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  respectively,  urged 
the  necessity  of  making  public  provision  for  the  education  of  idiots 
in  those  States.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  Dr.  F.  P.  Backus, 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Senate,  made  the  .first  step  toward  any 
legislative  action  in  this  country  in  behalf  of  idiots,  by  moving  that 
the  portion  of  the  last  State  census  relating  to  idiots  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  medical  societies,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  On  the 
following  day  he  made  an  able  report,  giving  the  number  of  idiots 
in  the  State,  a  brief  history  of  the  European  schools,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  methods  and  results,  and  showed  conclusively  that  schools 
for  idiots  were  a  want  of  the  age.  On  the  25th  of  March  following 
he  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for 
idiots.    The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly. 

In  Massachusetts,  on  the  23d  of  January  in  the  same  year,  1846, 
Judge  Byington,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  moved 
an  order  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  *'  consider 
the  expediency  of  appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  idiots  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their  number,  and 
whether  anything  can  be  done  for  their  relief."  This  order  was 
passed,  and,  as  a  result,  a  board  of  three  commissioners  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  was  chairman.  This  commission 
made  a  report  in  part  in  1847,  which  included  a  letter  from  Hon. 
G.  S.  Sumner,  in  which  he  described  in  glowing  terms  the  methods 
and  results  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Seguin  in  Paris.  In  March,  1848, 
the  commission  made  a  complete  and  exhaustive  report,  with  statis- 
tical tables  and  minute  details,  and  recommended  the  opening  of  an 
experimental  school.  This  report  was  widely  circulated  and  read 
throughout  America  and  Europe,  and  furnishes  to-day  the  basis  of 
cyclopedic  literature  on  this  topic. 

By  a  resolve  passed  on  the  8th  of  May,  1848,  the  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $2,500  annually  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  experi- 
mental school,  with  the  proviso  that  ten  indigent  idiots  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  should  be  selected  for  instruction.  This  act 
founded  the  first  State  institution  in  America.  The  first  pupil  was 
received  on  the  1st  of  October,  1848.  The  direction  of  the  school 
was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  for  several  years  was  carried  on 
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in  connection  with  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he 
was  the  director.  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  an  able  instructor,  was  en- 
gaged as  teacher,  and  went  to  Europe  to  study  the  methods  of  the 
foreign  schools.  The  school  was  considered  so  successful  that  at  the 
end  of  three  years  the  Legislature  doubled  the  annual  appropriation, 
and  by  incorporation  converted  the  experimental  school  into  a  per- 
manent one,  under  the  name  of  ^^The  Massachusetts  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth." 

Two  months  after  the  Legislature  had  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  Massachusetts  school,  a  private  school  was  opened  at  Barre, 
Mass.,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  the  first  pupil  being  received  in  July, 
1848.  In  the  modest  announcement  of  the  project  Dr.  Wilbur  says  : 
^  ^  This  institution  is  designed  for  the  education  and  management  of 
all  children  who  by  reason  of  mental  infirmity  are  not  fit  subjects  for 
ordinary  school  instruction."  The  school  was  organized  on  the  family 
plan.  The  pupils  all  sat  at  the  same  table  with  the  principal,  and 
were  constantly  under  the  supervision  of  some  member  of  the  family 
in  the  hours  of  recreation  and  rest  as  well  as  of  training.  This  pri- 
vate school  has  been  continued  on  the  same  plan,  and  has  been  very 
successful  and  prosperous  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Wilbur  and 
that  of  his  able  successor,  the  late  Dr.  George  Brown.       , 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  legislative  attempt  defeated  in  1846 
was  renewed  in  1847,  and  this  bill  also  passed  the  Senate,  to  be  again 
defeated  in  the  Assembly.  The  necessity  for  action  was  urged  in  the 
Governor's  annual  messages  in  the  years  1848,  1850  and  1851. 
Finally,  in  July,  1851,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  $6,000  an- 
nually, for  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  experimental 
school  for  idiots.  A  suitable  building,  near  Albany,  was  rented,  and 
tlie  school  opened  in  October,  1851.  The  trustees  selected  for  super- 
intendent Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  who  had  so  successfully  organized  and 
conducted  the  private  school  at  Barre,  Mass.,  for  more  than  three 
years  previously.  In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  trustees,  pub- 
lished in  1851,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  proposed  school  were 
summed  up  as  follows  :  — 

We  do  not  propose  to  create  or  supply  faculties  absolutely  wanting,  nor 
to  bring  all  grades  of  idiocy  to  the  same  standard  of  development  or  dis- 
cipline, nor  to  make  them  all  capable  of  sustaining  creditably  all  the  rela- 
tions of  a  social  and  moral  life ;  but  rather  to  give  to  dormant  faculties 
the  greatest  possible  development,  and  to  apply  these  awakened  faculties 
to  a  useful  purpose  under  the  control  of  an  aroused  and  disciplined  will. 
At  the  base  of  all  our  efforts  lies  the  principle  that,  as  a  rule,  none  of  the 
faculties  are  absolutely  wanting,  but  dormant,  undeveloped  and  imperfect. 

This  school  attracted  much  attention  from  educators  and  others, 
and  was  frequently  and  critically  inspected  by  the  members  of  the 
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Legislature  and  other  State  officials.  Od  the  11th  of  April,  1853,  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  The  citizeiu 
of  Syracuse  donated  the  land,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  struct- 
ure in  this  country  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  and 
training  idiots  was  laid  Sept.  8,  1854.  The  school  at  Syracuse  con- 
tinued under  Dr.  Wilbur's  direction  until  his  death,  in  1883.  In 
this  school  the  physiological  method  of  education  has  been  most 
thoroughly  and  scientifically  carried  out,  and  a  high  degree  of  sucoesa 
attained. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  third  State  to  take  up  the  work.  In  the 
winter  of  1852  a  private  school  for  idiots  was  opened  in  German- 
town,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  the  first  teacher  in  the  school  at  Soaih 
Boston.  This  school  was  incorporated  April  7,  1853,  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Training  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Children. 
The  first  money  received  for  its  support  was  raised  by  private  sab- 
scription,  and  the  State  contributed  an  equal  sum.  In  1855  the 
present  site  at  Elwyn  was  secured,  and  the  foundations  laid  for  the 
present  magnificent  institution  village,  with  nearly  a  thousand  in- 
mates. 

The  Ohio  institution  at  Columbus  was  established  April  17,  1857, 
and  pupils  were  received  the  same  year.  The  State  of  Ohio  has 
from  the  beginning  provided  for  her  feeble-minded  children  on  a 
more  liberal  and  generous  scale  than  any  other  State.  The  Colam- 
bus  institution,  with  its  substantial  buildings  and  splendid  equip- 
ment, its  admirably  conducted  school  and  industrial  departments,  has 
been  made  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  world  devoted  to  the 
care  and  training  of  this  special  class. 

In  Connecticut,  in  1855,  a  State  commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  the  idiotic  population,  and  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  making  suitable  provision  for  the  education  of  this 
class.  The  report  of  this  commission  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles  at  Lakeville,  in  1858,  under 
the  superintendency  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight.  This  school,  although 
aided  by  the  State,  has  been  largely  supported  by  private  benevolence 
and  payments  from  private  pupils. 

The  Kentucky  institution,  at  Frankfort,  was  opened  in  1860. 
For  many  years  previously  the  State  had  granted  an  allowance  of 
$50  per  annum  to  each  needy  family  afflicted  with  the  burden  of  a 
feeble-minded  child.  In  Illinois  an  experimental  school  for  idiots 
and  feeble-minded  children  was  opened  in  1865,  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Jacksonville.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
this  school  obtained  a  separate  organization,  and  new  institution 
buildings  were  constructed  at  Lincoln  and  occupied  in  1873.  The  Hill- 
side Home,  a  private  school,  was  opened  at  Fayville,  Mass.,  in  1870. 
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Thus,  up  to  1874,  twenty-six  years  after  this  work  was  begun  in 
America,  public  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  had  been  estab- 
lished in  seven  States.  These  institutions  then  had  under  training 
a  total  of  1,041  pupils.  There  were  also  the  two  private  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts  at  Barre  and  Fayville,  with  a  total  of  69 
inmates. 

The  ef^ly  history  of  these  pioneer  State  institutions  in  jnany 
respects  was  very  similar.  They  were  practically  all  begun  as  tenta- 
tive experiments,  in  the  face  of  great  public  distrust  and  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  the  results  to  be  obtained.  In  Connecticut  the  commis- 
sioners found  a  ^^  settled  conviction  of  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  that  idiots  were  a  class  so  utterly  helpless  that 
it  was  a  waste  of  time  even  to  collect  any  statistics  regarding  them." 
Very  little  was  known  of  the  causes,  frequency,  nature  or  varieties 
of  idiocy,  or  of  the  principles  and  methods  to  be  employed  in  success- 
fully training  and  caring  for  this  class  of  persons.  The  annual  re- 
ports of  the  early  superintendents,  Drs.  Howe,  Wilbur,  Brown, 
Parrish  and  Knight,  exhaustively  considered  the  subject  in  all  rela- 
tions, and  graphically  presented  to  legislators  and  the  public  con- 
vincing and  unanswerable  reasons  as  to  the  feasibility  and  necessity  of 
granting  to  feeble-minded  children,  according  to  their  ability,  the 
same  opportunities  for  education  that  were  given  to  their  more  for- 
tunate brothers  and  sisters  in  the  public  schools. 

All  of  these  schools  were  organized  as  strictly  educational  institu- 
tions. In  one  of  his  earlier  reports  Dr.  Howe  says :  *'  It  is  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  common  schools,  —  the  last,  indeed,  but  still  a  neces- 
sary link,  in  order  to  embrace  all  the  children  in  the  State."  Again, 
he  says :  ^^  This  institution,  being  intended  for  a  school,  should  not 
be  converted  into  an  asylum  for  incurables."  Dr.  Wilbur,  in  his 
seventh  annual  report,  says :  "  A  new  institution  in  a  new  field  of 
education  has  the  double  mission  of  securing  the  best  possible  results, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  making  that  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
as  will  give  faith  in  its  object."  With  the  limited  capacity  of  these 
schools  as  established,  it  seemed  best  to  advocate  the  policy  of  ad- 
mitting only  the  higher-grade  cases,  where  the  resulting  improvement 
and  development  could  be  compared  with  that  of  normal  children. 

It  was  hoped  and  believed  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  higher- 
grade  or  "improvable"  class  of  idiots  could  be  so  developed  and 
educated  that  they  would  be  capable  of  supporting  themselves,  and 
of  creditably  maintaining  an  independent  position  in  the  community. 
It  was  maintained  that  the  State  should  not  assume  the  permanent 
care  of  these  defectives,  but  that  they  should  be  returned  to  their 
homes  after  they  had  been  trained  and  educated.  It  was  the  belief 
of  the  managers  that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  inmates  could 
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be  successfully  cared  for  in  one  institution.  It  was  deemed  unwise 
to  congregate  a  large  number  of  persons  suffering  under  any  common 
infirmity. 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  early  institutions  was  opened  at  or  near 
the  capitals  of  their  various  States,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  might  closely  watch  their  operations,  and  personally  see 
their  need  and  the  results  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  these 
idiots.  No  institution  was  ever  abandoned  or  given  up  after  havmg 
been  established.  In  all  the  institutions  the  applications  for  admis- 
sion were  far  in  excess  of  their  capacity. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  in  the  annual  reports  of  these  insti- 
tutions  we  find  the  superintendents  regretting  that  it  was  not  expedi- 
ent to  return  to  the  community  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  who 
had  received  all  the  instruction  the  school  had  to  offer.     When  the 
limit  of  age  was  reached,  it  was  a  serious  problem  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  with  the  trained  bo}^  or  girl.     It  was  found  that  only 
a  small  proportion,  even  of  these  selected  pupils,  could  be  so  de- 
veloped and  improved  that  they  could  go  out  into  the  world  and 
support  themselves  independently.     A  larger  number,  as  a  result  of 
the  school  discipline  and  training,  could  be  taken  home,  where  they 
became  comparatively  harmless  and  unobjectionable  members  of  the 
family,  capable,  under  the  loving  and  watchful  care  of  their  friends, 
of  earning  by  their  labor  as  much  as  it  cost  to  maintain  them ;  bat  in 
many  cases  the  guardians  of  these  children  were  unwilling  to  remove 
tlicm  from  the  institution,  and  begged  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  where  they  could  be  made  happy  and  kept  from  harm.     Many 
of  these  cases  were  homeless  and  friendless,  and,  if  sent  away  from 
tlie  school,  could  only  be  transferred  to  almshouses,  where  they  be- 
came depraved  and  demoralized  by  association  with  adult  paupers 
and  vagrants  of  both  sexes.     It  was  neither  wise  nor  humane  to  turn 
these  boys  and  girls  out  to  shift  for  themselves.     The  placing  out  of 
these  feeble-minded   persons  always   proved  unsatisfactory.     Even 
those  who  had  suitable  homes  and  friends  able  and  willing  to  become 
responsible  for  them,  by  the  death  of  these  relatives  were  thrown  on 
their   own    resources,    and   drifted   into   pauperism   and   crime.     It 
gradually  became  evident  that  a  certain  number  of  these  higher-grade 
cases  needed  lifelong  care  and  supervision,  and  that  there  was  no 
suitable  provisions  for  this  permanent  custody  outside  these  special 
institutions. 

Once  it  was  admitted  that  our  full  duty  toward  this  class  must 
include  the  retention  and  guardianship  of  some  of  these  cases  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  schools,  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  atill 
further  broadening  the  work  became  apparent.  It  was  found  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  applications  for  admission,  and  those  by 
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far  the  most  insistent,  were  in  behalf  of  the  ^^  unimprovables,"  as 
Dr.  Howe  described  them.  This  lower  class  of  idiots,  many  of  them 
with  untidy,  disgusting  and  disagreeable  habits,  feeble  physically, 
perhaps  deformed  and  misshapen,  often  partially  paralyzed  or  subject 
to  epilepsy,  cannot  be  given  suitable  care  at  home.  There  is  no 
greater  burden  possible  in  a  home  or  a  neighborhood.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  by  institution  care,  for  every  five  idiots  cared  for  we 
restore  four  productive  persons  to  the  community ;  for,  whereas  at 
home  the  care  of  each  of  these  children  practically  requires  the  time 
and  energies  of  one  person,  in  an  institution  the  proportion  of  paid 
employees  is  not  over  one  to  each  five  inmates.  The  home  care  of  a 
low-grade  idiot  consumes  so  much  of  the  working  capacity  of  the 
wage-earner  of  the  household  that  often  the  entire  family  become 
pauperized.  Humanity  and  public  policy  demanded  that  these  fami- 
lies should  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  these  helpless  idiots.  From 
the  nature  of  their  infirmities  it  is  evident  that  the  care  of  this  class 

« 

must  last  as  long  as  they  live.  As  nearly  every  one  of  these  low- 
grade  idiots  evidently  becomes  a  public  burden,  it  is  better  to  assume 
this  care  when  they  are  young,  and  susceptible  of  a  certain  amount 
of  training,  than  to  receive  them  later  on,  undisciplined,  helpless, 
destructive,  adult  idiots. 

The  brighter  class  of  the  feeble-minded,  with  their  weak  will 
power  and  deficient  judgment,  are  easily  infiuenced  for  evil,  and 
are  prone  to  become  vagrants,  drunkards  and  thieves.  The  modem 
scientific  study  of  the  deficient  and  delinquent  classes  as  a  whole  has 
demonstrated  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  criminals,  inebriates  and 
prostitutes  are  really  congenital  imbeciles,  who  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  improve  or  discipline 
them.  Society  suffers  the  penalty  of  this  neglect  in  an  increase  of 
pauperism  and  vice,  and  finally,  at  a  greatly  increased  cost,  is  com- 
pelled to  take  charge  of  adult  idiots  in  almshouses  and  hospitals,  and 
of  imbecile  criminals  in  jails  and  prisons,  generally '  during  the 
remainder  of  their  natural  lives.  As  a  matter  of  mere  economy,  it 
is  now  believed  that  it  is  better  and  cheaper  for  the  community  to 
assume  the  permanent  care  of  this  class  before  they  have  carried  out 
a  long  career  of  expensive  crime. 

Dr.  Kerlin  has  ably  presented  to  this  conference  the  special  subject 
of  moral  imbecility.  This  class  of  moral  imbeciles  may  show  little 
or  no  deficiency  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  in  early  childhood 
manifest  a  marked  absence  or  perversion  of  the  moral  sense,  as  shown 
by  motiveless,  persistent  lying  and  thieving,  a  blind  and  headlong 
impulse  toward  arson,  and  a  delight  in  cruelty  to  animals  or  to  young, 
helpless  companions.  These  children,  if  they  live,  are  predestined 
to  become  inmates  of  our  insane  hospitals  or  jails,  and  for  the  good 
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of  the  community  should  be  early  recognized,  and  subjected  to  life- 
long moral  quarantine. 

Dr.  Kerlin,  in  his  report  to  this  conference  in  1884,  says  :  — 

There  is  no  field  of  political  economy  which  can  be  worked  to  better  ad- 
vantage for  the  diminution  of  crime,  pauperism  and  insanity,  than  that  of 
idiocy.  The  early  recognition  of  some  of  its  special  and  more  dangeroas 
forms  should  be  followed  by  their  withdrawal  from  unwholesome  environ- 
ments and  their  permanent  sequestration  before  they  are  pronounced  crim- 
inals, and  have  by  the  tuition  of  the  slums,  acquired  a  precocity  that 
deceives  even  experts.  Only  a  small  percentage  should  ever  be  returned 
to  the  community,  and  then  only  under  conditions  that  would  preclude  the 
probability  of  their  assuming  social  relations  under  marriage,  or  becoming 
sowers  of  moral  and  physical  disease  under  the  garb  of  professional  tramps 
and  degraded  prostitutes.  How  many  of  your  criminals,  inebriates  and 
prostitutes  are  congenital  imbeciles!  How  many  of  your  insane  are  really 
feeble-minded  or  imbecile  persons,  wayward  or  neglc^cted  in  their  early 
training,  and  at  last  conveniently  housed  in  hospitals,  after  having  wrought 
mischief,  entered  social  relations,  reproduced  their  kind,  antagonized  ex- 
perts and  lawyers,  puzzled  philanthropists,  and  in  every  possible  manner 
retaliated  on  their  progenitors  for  their  origin,  and  on  the  community  for 
their  misapprehension!  How  many  of  your  incorrigible  boys,  lodged  in 
the  houses  of  refuge,  to  be  half  educated  in  letters  and  wholly  unreached 
in  morals,  are  sent  into  the  community  the  moral  idiots  they  were  at  the 
beginning,  only  more  powerfully  armed  for  mischief!  And  pauperism 
breeding  other  paupers,  what  is  it  but  imbecility  let  free  to  do  its  mischief? 

The  tendency  to  lead  dissolute  lives  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
females.  A  feeble-minded  girl  is  exposed  as  no  other  girl  in  the 
world  is  exposed.  She  has  not  sense  enough  to  protect  herself  from 
the  perils  to  which  women  are  subjected.  Often  bright  and  attract- 
ive, if  at  large  they  either  marry  and  bring  forth  in  geometrical  ratio 
a  new  generation  of  defectives  and  dependants,  or  become  irrespon- 
sible sources  of  corruption  and  debauchery  in  the  communities  where 
they  live.  There  is  hardly  a  poorhouse  in  this  land  where  there  are 
not  two  or  more  feeble-minded  women  with  from  one  to  four  illegiti- 
mate children  each.  There  is  every  reason  in  morality,  humanity  and 
public  i)olicy  that  these  feeble-minded  women  should  be  under  per- 
manent and  watchful  guardianship,  especially  during  the  child- 
bearing  age.  A  feeble-minded  girl  of  the  higher  grade  was  accepted 
as  a  pupil  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  when 
she  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  At  the  last  moment  the  mother  refused 
to  send  her  to  the  school,  as  she  "  could  not  bear  the  disgrace  of 
publicly  admitting  that  she  had  a  feeble-minded  child."  Ten  years 
later  the  girl  was  committed  to  the  institution  by  the  court,  after  she 
had  given  birth  to  six  illegitimate  children,  four  of  whom  were  still 
living  and  all  feeble-minded.    The  city  where  she  lived  had  supported 
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ber  at  the  almshouse  for  a  period  of  several  months  at  each  confine- 
ment, had  been  compelled  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  lifelong  sup- 
port of  her  progeny,  and  finally  decided  to  place  her  in  permanent 
custody.  Her  mother  had  died  broken-hearted  several  years  pre- 
viously. 

Modern  usage  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  term  ''  feeble-minded  " 
to  include  all  degrees  and  types  of  congenital  defect,  from  that  of  the 
simply  backward  boy  or  girl,  but  little  below  the  normal  standard  of 
intelligence,  to  the  profound  idiot,  a  helpless,  speechless,  disgusting 
burden,  with  every  degree,of  deficiency  between  these  extremes.  The 
lack  may  be  so  slight  as  to  involve  only  the  ability  to  properly  decide 
questions  of  social  propriety  or  conduct,  or  simply  questions  of 
morality,  or  it  may  profoundly  affect  every  faculty.  In  theory,  the 
differences  between  these  various  degrees  of  deficiency  are  marked 
and  distinct,  while  in  practice  the  lines  of  separation  are  entirely  in- 
definite, and  individuals  as  they  grow  to  adult  life  may  be  succes- 
sively classed  in  diflferent  grades.  *'  Idiocy,"  generically  used,  covers 
the  whole  range  referred  to,  but  is  now  specifically  used  to  denote  only 
the  lowest  grades.  "  Imbecility  "  has  reference  to  the  higher  grades . 
*' Feeble-minded  "  is  a  less  harsh  expression,  and  satisfactorily  covers 
the  whole  ground. 

We  have  learned  from  the  researches  of  modern  pathology  that  in 
many  cases  the  arrested  or  perverted  development  is  not  merely 
functional  or  a  delayed  infantile  condition,  but  is  directly  due  to  the 
results  of  actual  organic  disease  or  injury  to  the  brain  or  nervous 
system,  occurring  either  before  birth  or  in  early  infancy. 

The  work  of  caring  for  this  class  in  this  country  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  active  influence  of  the  Association  of  Medical  OflScers 
of  American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Persons. 
This  society  was  organized  in  1876,  during  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Pennsylvania  Train- 
ing School  at  Elwyn.  The  object  of  the  association  is  the  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  management, 
training  and  education  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded  persons.  It  also 
lends  its  influence  to  the  establishment  and  fostering  of  institutions 
for  this  purpose.  The  association  meets  annually  for  the  reading  of 
papers  and  the  discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  this  work. 

The  material  growth  and  separate  history  of  the  older  institutions 
and  the  numerous  public  and  private  schools  that  have  been  opened 
in  this  country  since  1874  are  too  comprehensive  to  be  considered  in 
detail  in  this  report.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  name,  loca- 
tion, date  of  organization,  and  capacity  of  the  various  public  institu- 
tions as  existing  at  the  close  of  1892,  with  a  list  of  those  organized 
since  1892 :  — 
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NAME. 


LOCATIOH. 
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m 


o 

■ 
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CaliforDlA  Ilome  for  Car«  and  Traioing  of  Feeble  minded 
Children 

Oonnectient  School  for  Imbeeilee, 

Illlnoie  Aeylum  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 

Indiana  School  for  Feeble-minded  Yonlh,      .... 

Iowa  In«titution  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 

Kansas  State  Aeylnm  for  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Yonth, 

Kentneky  Inetitntlon  for  the  Education  and  Training  of 
Feeble-minded  Children, 

Maryland  Asylum  and  Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded,     

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,      .... 

Nebraska  Institntion  for  Feeble-minded  Yonth,    . 

New  York  Sute  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children,    . 

New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded 
Women, 

Randall's  Island  Hospiul  and  School, 

New  Jersey  Home  for  the  Education  and  Care  of  Feeble- 
minded Children, 

New  Jersey  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Women,   . 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded  Youth, 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 

Washington  School  for  Defective  Yonth,  .... 
Opened  since  1893:  — 

Michigan  Bchool  for  Feeble-minded, 

Wisconsin  Home  for  Feeble-minded, 

Western  Pennsylvania  Training  School,        .... 

New  York  Custodial  Asylum 

A  State  school  for  the  feeble-minded  was  authorized  by  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  of  1901. 


Olen  Ellen, 
LakevlUe, 
Lincoln,    . 
Fort  Wayne, 
Glenwood, 
Wlnfield, . 

Frankfort, 

Owing's  Mills. 
Waltham, 
Faribaalt, 
Beatrice,  . 
Syracuse, 


Newark,  . 

New  York  Harbor, 

Vineland, 

Vlneland, 

Columbus, 

Elwyn, 

Vancouver, 

La  Peer,  . 
Chippewa  Falls, 
Polk, 
Rome,       .       • 


1886 
18SS 
1886 
1879 
1878 
1881 

1860 

1888 
1848 
1879 
1887 
1861 

1886 
1870 

1888 
1886 

1867 
1853 
1892 


130 


815 

m 

M 
7S5 
897 
312 
621 

4M 
861 

239 
113 
1,050 
984 
150 

^80 
394 
671 
862 


*  The  capacity  has  been  compiled  from  reports  of  1900. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1892  the  nineteen  public  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  had  under  care  and  training  a  total  of  6,009  in- 
mates. The  buildings  and  grounds  in  use  for  this  purpose  represent 
an  outlay  of  more  than  $4,000,000.  The  annual  public  expenditure 
for  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  these  defectives  now  amounts 
to  over  $1,000,000.  There  are  also  twenty  private  schools  for  the 
feeble-minded  in  the  United  States. 

The  recognition  of  the  characteristics,  limitations  and  needs  of 
these  various  classes,  and  the  results  of  experience  in  their  training, 
care  and  guardianship,  have  materially  modified  and  broadened  the 
scope  and  policy  of  our  American  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 
To-day  the  advantages  of  these  public  institutions  are  not  confined 
to  the  brighter  cases  needing  school  training  especially,  but  have 
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been  gradually  extended  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  different 
States  to  all  the  grades  and  types  of  idiocy.  With  all  these  yarioos 
classes  pleading  for  admission,  it  is  not  strange  that  many  of  these 
institutions  have  become  far  more  extensive  than  their  founders 
dreamed  of  or  hoped  for.  Successive  Legislatures  have  been  ready  to 
enlarge  existing  institutions  when  they  would  not  grant  appropria- 
tions for  establishing  new  ones.  The  evil  effects  feared  from  con- 
gregating a  large  number  of  this  class  have  not  been  realized,  or 
have  been  minimized  by  careful  classification  and  separation  of  the 
different  groups.  In  fact,  we  find  we  must  congregate  them  to  get  the 
best  results.  In  order  to  have  companionship,  that  most  necessary 
thing  in  the  education  of  all  children,  we  must  have  large  numbers 
from  which  to  make  up  our  small  classes  of  those  who  are  of  an  equal 
degree  of  intelligence. 

The  essentially  educational  character  of  the  earlier  institutions  has 
been  maintained,  but  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  instruc- 
tion are  now  better  understood.  The  strictly  school  exercises,  in  the 
early  days  the  most  prominent  feature,  still  perform  their  necessary 
and  proper  functions,  but  now  in  harmony  with  and  preliminary  to 
the  more  practical  objects  of  the  institution.  Education,  as  applied 
to  the  development  of  these  feeble-minded  children,  is  now  under- 
stood in  the  broadest  sense,  not  as  mere  intellectual  training,  but  as 
uniform  cultivation  of  the  whole  being,  physically,  mentally  and 
morally.  The  end  and  aim  of  all  our  teaching  and  training  is  to 
make  the  child  helpful  to  himself  and  useful  to  others. 

Sir  W.  Mitchell  says :  '^  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  be  able  to  read 
words  of  two  or  three  letters ;  but  it  is  of  great  use  to  teach  an 
imbecile  to  put  his  clothes  on  and  take  them  off,  to  be  of  cleanly 
habits,  to  eat  tidily,  to  control  his  temper,  to  avoid  hurting  others, 
to  act  with  politeness,  to  be  truthful,  to  know  something  of  num- 
bers, to  go  with  messages,  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  clock,  to  know 
something  of  the  value  of  coins,  and  a  hundred  other  such  things." 

As  now  organized,  our  American  institutions  are  broadly  divided 
into  two  departments,  the  school  or  educational,  and  the  custodial. 
In  the  school  department  the  children  are  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  the  common  schools.  As  compared  with  the  education 
of  normal  children,  it  is  a  difference  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  The 
progressive  games  and  occupations  of  the  kindergarten,  object  teach- 
ing, educational  gymnastics,  manual  training,  and  the  other  graphic 
and  attractive  methods  now  so  successfully  applied  in  the  education  of 
normal  children,  are  especially  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  feeble- 
minded. These  principles  of  physiological  training  of  the  senses  and 
faculties ;  of  exercising  and  developing  the  power  of  attention,  per- 
ception and  judgment,  by  teaching  the  qualities  and  properties  of 
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concrete  objects,  instead  of  expecting  the  child  to  absorb  ready-made 
knowledge  from  books ;  of  progressively  training  the  eye,  the  hand 
and  the  ear,  —  these  were  the  methods  formulated  by  Segain  and 
elaborated  and  applied  by  Richards,  Wilbur  and  Howe,  years  before 
the  era  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  dawn  of  the  new  education.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  properly  estimate  the  influence  of  these  original 
and  successful  methods  of  instructing  the  feeble-minded  in  so^estiog 
and  shaping  the  radical  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  methods 
of  modern  primary  teaching  of  normal  children.  With  these  feeble- 
minded children  the  instruction  must  begin  on  a  lower  plane;  the 
progress  is  slower  and  the  pupil  cannot  be  carried  so  far.  In  a  school 
with  several  hundred  children,  a  satisfactory  gradation  of  classes 
can  be  made  if  a  small  proportion  of  children  showing  irregular  and 
unusual  deficiencies  are  assigned  to  special  classes  for  instractioD 
through  individual  methods. 

Most  of  the  pupils  of  this  grade  learn  to  read  and  write,  to  know 
something  of  numbers,  and  acquire  a  more  or  less  practical  knowledge 
of  common  affairs.  Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  incolcation  of 
the  simple  principles  of  morality,  the  teaching  of  correct  habits  and 
behavior,  and  observance  of  the  ordinary  amenities  of  life. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  our  educational  training  to-day  is 
the  attention  paid  to  instruction  in  industrial  occupations  and  manual 
labor.  In  this  "  education  by  doing"  we  not  only  have  a  very  valu- 
able means  of  exercising  and  developing  the  dormant  faculties  and 
defective  bodies  of  our  pupils,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  training 
them  to  become  capable  and  useful  men  and  women.  The  recent 
reports  of  these  institutions  show  in  detail  the  large  variety  and 
amount  of  work  done  by  these  children.  Carpentering,  painting, 
printing,  brick-making,  stock-raising,  gardening,  farming,  domestic 
work,  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  brooms,  brushes 
and  other  industries,  are  now  successfully  and  profitably  carried  on 
by  the  pupils  in  these  schools  in  connection  with  the  strictly  mental 
training. 

Each  year  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  this  class  go  out  from 
these  institutions  and  lead  useful,  harmless  lives.  Some  of  the  insti- 
tutions where  only  the  brightest  class  of  imbeciles  are  received,  and 
where  the  system  of  industrial  training  has  been  very  carefully  carried 
out,  report  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  dis- 
charged as  absolutely  self-supporting.  In  other  institutions,  where 
the  lower-grade  cases  are  received,  the  percentage  of  cases  so  dis- 
charged is  considerably  less.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  over  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  our  inmates  can  be  made  self-supporting  in  the 
sense  of  going  out  into  the  community  and  securing  and  retaining  a 
situation,  and  prudently  spending  their  earnings.     With  all  oar  train- 
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ing,  we  cannot  give  oar  pupils  that  indispensable  something  known 
as  good,  plain  '^  common  sense."  The  amount  and  value  of  their 
labor  depend  upon  the  amount  of  oversight  and  supervision  practi- 
cable ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  adults  of 
the  higher  grade  who  have  been  under  training  from  childhood  are 
capable,  under  intelligent  supervision,  of  doing  a  sufficient  amount 
of  work  to  pay  for  the  actual  cost  of  their  support,  whether  in  an 
institution  or  at  home. 

The  custodial  department  includes  the  lower  grades  of  idiots,  the 
juvenile  insane  and  the  epileptics.  Some  of  these  children  are  as 
helpless  as  infants,  incapable  of  standing  alone,  or  of  dressing  or 
feeding  themselves,  or  of  making  their  wants  known.  Other  cases  are 
excitable  and  noisy,  with  markedly  destructive  tendencies.  The  chief 
indication  with  these  lower-grade  cases  is  to  see  that  their  wants  are 
attended  to,  and  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy  as  long  as  they 
live ;  but  even  with  these  cases  much  improvement  is  possible  in  the 
way  of  teaching  them  to  wait  on  themselves,  to  dress  and  undress,  to 
feed  themselves,  in  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  and  habits  of 
order  and  obedience.  As  a  result  of  the  kindly  but  firm  discipline, 
the  patient  habit-teaching  and  the  well-ordered  institution  routine,  a 
large  proportion  of  these  children  become  much  less  troublesome  and 
disgusting,  —  so  much  so  that  the  burden  and  expense  of  their  care 
and  support  are  materially  and  permanently  lessened. 

In  the  custodial  department  are  classed  also  the  moral  imbeciles 
and  the  adults  of  both  sexes  who  have  graduated  from  the  school 
department,  or  are  past  school  age,  but  cannot  safely  be  trusted, 
either  for  their  own  good  or  the  good  of  the  community,  out  from 
under  strict  and  judicious  surveillance.  For  these  classes  the  in- 
stitution provides  a  home  where  they  may  lead  happy,  harmless, 
useful  lives.  \ 

The  daily  routine  work  of  a  large  institution  furnishes  these  trained 
adults  with  abundant  opportunities  for  doing  simple  manual  labor, 
which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  done  by  paid  employees.  Outside 
of  an  institution  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  experienced 
and  patient  supervision  and  direction  necessary  to  obtain  practical, 
remunerative  results  from  the  comparatively  unskilled  labor  of  these 
feeble-minded  people.  In  the  institution  the  boys  assist  the  baker, 
carpenter  and  engineer.  They  do  much  of  the  shoemaking,  the 
tailoring  and  the  painting.  They  drive  teams,  build  roads  and  dig 
ditches.  Nearly  all  of  the  institutions  have  large  farms  and  gardens, 
which  supply  enormous  quantities  of  milk  and  vegetables  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inmates.  This  farm  and  garden  work  is  largely 
done  by  the  adult  male  imbeciles.  The  females  do  the  laundry  work, 
make  the  clothing  and  bedding  and  do  a  large  share  of  all  the  other 
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domestic  work  of  these  immense  households.  Many  of  these  adalt 
females,  naturally  kind  and  gentle,  have  the  instinctive  feminine  love 
for  children,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  caring  for  the  feeble  and 
crippled  children  in  the  custodial  department.  These  simple  people 
are  much  happier  and  better  off  in  every  respect  when  they  know 
they  are  doing  some  useful  and  necessary  work.  Some  of  the  restless 
moral  imbeciles  could  hardly  be  controlled  and  managed  if  their  sur- 
plus energies  were  not  worked  off  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  manual 
labor. 

The  average  running  expenses  of  these  institutions  have  been 
gradually  and  largely  reduced  by  this  utilization  of  the  industrial 
abilities  of  the  trained  inmates.  At  the  Pennsylvania  institution  the 
per  capita  cost  for  all  the  inmates  has  been  reduced  from  $300  to  a 
little  over  $100  per  annum,  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  low-grade  children  in  the  custodial  department  is  done 
to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  inmates  themselves.  Dr.  Doren  of 
Ohio,  after  an  experience  of  thirty  years  in  this  work,  has  offered,  if 
the  State  will  give  him  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  guarantee  to  care 
for  every  custodial  case  in  Ohio  without  expense  to  the  State. 

Nearly  all  of  the  States  making  provision  for  the  feeble-minded 
have  practically  followed  what  is  known  as  the  colony  plan  of  organ- 
ization ;  that  is,  starting  with  the  school  department  as  a  centre, 
with  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  custodial  department  sub- 
sequently added  under  the  same  general  management.  Thus  at  the 
present  time  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  institutions  there  will  be 
found  custodial  departments  for  each  sex,  industrial  departments, 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  farm  colonies,  and,  in  a  few,  buildings 
especially  designed  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics.  In 
his  report  to  the  Nineteenth  Conference  of  Charities  Dr.  6.  H. 
Knight  says :  — 

Legislatures  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  because  super- 
intendents covet  large  buildings,  large  grounds,  and  all  the  care  and  watch- 
fulness that  come  from  the  proper  management  of  what  we  call  a  colony, 
which  makes  them  urge  the  gathering  together  of  great  numbers  of  this 
class  of  defectives ;  but  because  they  have  learned  in  the  hard  school  of 
experience  that  they  must  have  large  numbers  from  which  to  draw  children 
enough  of  equal  mental  endowments  to  do  even  the  simplest  thing  well. 
They  have  found  that,  even  for  money,  it  is  difficult  to  get  suitable  people 
who  are  willing  to  come  into  contact  with  the  lowest  grade  in  the  right 
spirit,  —  a  spirit  which  demands  patience,  cheerfulness  and  affection  ;  but 
they  do  find  that  what  is  called  "  the  imbecile  "  will  share  his  pleasures  and 
attainments  with  his  weaker  brother,  with  a  sense  of  high  privilege  in 
being  allowed  to  share  it ;  that  none  make  tenderer  care-takers,  nor,  under 
supervision,  more  watchful  ones;  and  that  the  bond  of  fellowship  so 
engendered  is  of  lasting  benefit.    This  is  why  the  colony  plan  recommends 
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itself  to  us  as  superintendents.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  these 
children,  under  careful  direction,  are  happier,  bettor  cared  for,  more 
trustworthy,  when  trust  is  given,  more  self-sacrificing  and  self-contained, 
and  in  every  way  benefited  by  the  training  and  occupation  and  amusement 
which  a  large  institution  makes  possible,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  gain 
when  there  are  few  in  number. 

The  colony  plan  divides  the  institation  into  comparatively  small 
families,  each  with  peculiar  and  distinctive  needs,  and  each  group 
under  the  immediate  and  personal  supervision  of  experienced  and 
competent  ofQeers,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  medical  super- 
intendent. This  arrangement  retains  all  the  good  points  of  a  small 
institution,  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

In  the  additions  made  to  existing  institutions  and  the  new  insti 
tutions  built  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  detached  or  so-called 
*'  cottage  "  plan  of  construction  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted, 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  classification  and  separation  of  the 
different  classes  of  these  defectives. 

The  experience  of  these  institutions  in  these  enlargements  has 
been  that  plain,  substantial,  detached  buildings  can  be  provided  for 
the  custodial  cases  at  an  expense  of  not  over  $400  per  capita. 
These  detached  departments  are  generally  supplied  with  sewerage, 
water  supply,  laundry,  store-room,  and  often  heating  facilities  from 
a  central  plant,  at  relatively  small  expense  compared  with  the  cost 
of  installation  and  operation  of  a  separate  plant  for  each  division. 

In  New  York  a  radical  departure  was  made  from  this  plan  by  the 
organization  of  the  Custodial  Asylum  for  Adult  Feeble-minded 
Females  at  Newark,  under  a  separate  management.  It  was  held  that 
in  that  populous  State,  with  its  thousands  of  feeble-minded  persons 
needing  training  and  care,  it  would  not  be  desirable  or  possible  to 
attempt  to  provide  for  all  classes  of  the  feeble-minded  in  one  instita- 
tion. A  similar  special  institution  for  imbecile  women  has  since 
been  organized  in  New  Jersey. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  a  total  of  95,571  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded persons  in  the  United  States.  It  is  certain  that  this  enumer- 
ation.does  not  include  many  cases  where  the  parents  are  unwilling  to 
admit  the  mental  defect  of  their  children.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  are  two  feeble-minded  persons  to 
every  thousand  people.  Of  this  vast  number,  only  6,315,  or  six  per 
cent.,  are  now  cared  for  in  these  special  institutions. 

The  public  appreciation  of  the  educational,  custodial  and  preven- 
tive value  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  willingness  and  liberality  with 
which  these  institutions  are  maintained  and  supported.  The  remark- 
able rapidity  with  which  in  the  western  States  the  public  institations 
of  this  character  have  been  built  and  filled  with  pupils  within  the 
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past  two  decades  is  proof  positive  of  the  necessity  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  institutions  and  of  the  desire  of  the  parents  and  friends 
of  this  class  of  defectives  to  place  them  under  intelligent  care  and 
instruction.  This  special  care  is  now  recognized  as  not  only  chari- 
table, but  economical  and  conservative.  Each  hundred  dollars  in- 
vested now  saves  a  thousand  in  the  next  generation.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  hope  and  expect  that  in  the  near  future  an  institu- 
tion for  the  feeble-minded  will  be  provided  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 
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Appendix    C. 


iommonbealt^  of  Pasear^setbL 


1850. 

[Acts,  Chapter  150.] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massaohusetts  Sohool  for  Idiotio 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  U  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samael  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions 
and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars.     [^Approved  April  4,  1850. 


1851. 

RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotio  Children. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training  indigent 
idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth :  provided^  that  the 
board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution,  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided^  that  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors, 
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whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect  said  institation  as  often  as 
they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and  regulations  enacted  by  the 
corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that  the  object  of  said  institution 
is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided^  further^  that  said  institation  shall 
gratuitously  receive  and  educate  thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  governor ;  and  provided^  further^  that  other  applicants, 
of  proper  age  and  condition,  children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Com- 
monwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy,  shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not 
exceeding  the  actual  average  cost  of  the  inmates;  and  provided, 
further,  that  the  members  of  the  legislature,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be,  ex  officio,  visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege, 
during  the  sessions,  of  inspecting  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.     \^Approved  April  30,  1851, 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chapter  126.] 

AN  ACT   to   authorize   the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed  under 
chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and  determine  on  the 
appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provision  of  this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth, 
who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years :  provided,  that  the  terms 
of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  terms  of  two 
shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two  in  three  years ; 
and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacancies  occurring  other- 
wise in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under  this  act,  shall  be  filled 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  efifect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[^Apjy roved  Ajnil  9, 1878, 
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1886. 

[A0T8,  Chapter  298,  as  ambnsbd  bt  Aot8  1898,  Chapteb  433] 

AN  ACT  oonoeming  the  Massaohusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. 
Be  it  enacted^  etc.^  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Massachasetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall 
establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruction  and 
education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age,  or 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  school  depart- 
ment; and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those  feeble-minded 
persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  custodial  depart- 
ment. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified  in 
and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and  the 
trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  any  pupil  at  their  discretion,  and 
may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him 
to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement  or 
to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  insanity,  and  they  may  also 
allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corpo- 
ration for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by 
reason  of  such  absence  unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period 
become  a  charge  to  the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain  and 
educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded  persons 
from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education. 
Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a 
charge  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees 
may  also  at  their  discretion,  receive,  maintain  and  educate  except  in 
the  custodial  department,  other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratui- 
tously or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4*.  [Repealed  :  Resolve,  chapter  66,  Acts  of  1898,  substi- 
tuted.] 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  such  judge  may  commit 
such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment  directed  to 

*  See  page  60. 
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the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  phyaiciui 
who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college  and  has 
practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that  such  person  is  a 
suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of  the  judge  for  hear- 
ing and  determining  the  application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  in 
cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his  office  or  place  of  business 
to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  neces- 
sary expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  a  commitment  of  a  feeble-minded 
person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter  shall  first 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his  intention  to 
make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice  has 
been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and  accompany  the  order 
of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.     The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall 
be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  each  person,  and 
shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows :  For  those  not  having  known  set- 
tlements in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same 
may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth, 
of  the  feeble-minded  persons  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay 
the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred   bound  by  law  to  maintain 
them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement  if  any  such  is  ascertained; 
for  those  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth,  either  by 
the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had 
their  settlement  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient 
security  is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support. 
If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or 
such  sums  as  may  be  charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate 
whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days 
after  the  same  has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest 
from  the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the 
institution  in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of  the 
actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  cit}^  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses  for 
the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  said 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  shall  have  like  rights 
and  remedies  to  recover  the  full   amount  thereof  with  interest  and 
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costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded  person 
himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound  by 
law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity 
a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expen- 
ditures, properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth, 
the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the  whole  number  and 
the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of  officers 
and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may 
require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months  make  a  report  to  said 
board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received  and  the  number  dis- 
charged during  the  preceding  three  months,  also  the  whole  number 
then  in  the  institution  and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by 
the  Commonwealth,  together  with  such  other  information  as  the  board 
may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 
transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state  primary 
school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-ipinded  any  inmate  whose  condition  would  be 
benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  department  of  said  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  by  the  Commonwealth  under 
this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  insanity, 
be  presented  to  the  auditor  and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as 
well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much  thereof  as 
authorizes  a  change  in  the  name  of  said  school,  and  chapter  eighty- 
eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and 
all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 
Said  repeal  shall  not  afifect  any  act  done,  or  any  right  accrued,  or  any 
cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had  or  commenced  in  a 
civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made,  before  the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[^Approved  June  18^  1886. 
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1898. 

[Resolybs,  Chaptsb  66.] 

RESOLVE    in    favor  of   the    Massachusetts    School    for   the 

Feeble-minded. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  the  sum  of 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  payable  in  equal  quarterly  instal- 
ments, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight.     [^Approved  April  14^  1898, 


1899. 

[Acts,  Chapter  158.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  Transfers  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
and  from  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  to  the  Hos- 
pital Cottages  for  Children  or  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded. 

The  state  board  of  insanity  may,  on  the  request  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Lyman  and  industrial  schools,  transfer  from  either  of  said  schools 
to  the  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children  or  to  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condition  would  be  benefited 
by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician  that  such  person 
is  a  suitable  subject  for  treatment  at  either  of  the  last-named  insti- 
tutions.    [Approved  March  16^  1899. 


[Resolves,  Cuapteu  25.] 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for 
the  use  of  said  institution ;  any  such  purchase  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  council.     [Approved  March  24^  1899. 


1900. 

[Resolves,  Chapter  86.] 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
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School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  in  erecting  new  baildings  for  the  said 
school  upon  land  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and  in  pro- 
viding a  water  supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same.  [^Approved 
March  28,  1900. 


1901. 

[Resolybs,  Chapter  81.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  oat  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof  for  making  additions  to 
and  alterations  in  the  laundry,  hospital  and  administration  buildings. 
lApproved  May  29, 1901. 
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TERMS    OF   ADMISSION. 


PersoDB  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best ' age*  for^ training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or 
for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such 
will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in 
each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  suffi- 
cient surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to 
observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  re- 
spective States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong 
clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by 
the  parentsTas  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be 
provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form 
and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing 
must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety 
will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal 
whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  cloth- 
ing, two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four 
pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two 
collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 
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Girls  sboold  have  three  dresBes  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored 
cotton  skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two 
white  aprons,  two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  nnder- 
waists,  three  nightdresses,  foar  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs, 
two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat, 
one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Wayerlet. 

Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  super- 
intendent, 

WALTER    E.   FERNALD,   M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institutioD, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the 
institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms 
in  the  establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the 
superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall 
examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall 
aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  witboot 
his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assist- 
ants and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before 
making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution, 
and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  per- 
sons therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage 
and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ;  and  also 
keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 
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He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisioDS,  stores  and  farnitare,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof;  pro- 
vided^ however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward, 
he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  bene- 
ficiaries of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board, 
instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and 
other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  inter- 
est of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  im 
prove  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them 
except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institu- 
tion without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and 
pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see 
that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors. — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE, 


The  school  ia  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  ClematU  Brook  ati 
of  the  Fitchbui^  and  Maesachusetta  Ceotral  railrosda.     A  pablic  Q 
riage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverle;  station.     Friends  of  children  b 
visit  them  an;  afternoon,  holidays  and  Sundays  excepted. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are  o 
in  need  of  clothing,  ay  the  school  baa  but  a  small  fund  which  it  4 
apply  for  the  purpost;.  CoDtiibutions  of  clothing,  or  materisi  tfat 
for,  suitable  for  children  betnecn  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  ^ 
be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  8cbo<d.  at  q 
expense,  or  Trill  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 
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TRUSTEES'    REPORT. 


MAflflACHUBBTTB  SCHOOL  VOR  THB  FBBBLB-MINDBD, 

Waltham ,  Oct.  9, 1902. 

2o  the  Corporation^  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity  and  the  Stale  Board  of  Education. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1902. 

The  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  every  description 
now  present  at  the  school  at  Waltham  is  677,  the  number  of 
adult  males  at  the  colony  at  Templeton  is  99,  —  a  total  of  776. 
Of  these,  245  are  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
school  department  and  142  in  the  custodial  department.  There 
are  291  inmates  supported  in  the  custodial  department  by 
cities  and  towns ;  there  are  39  l)eneficiaries  of  other  States, 
paying,  under  the  statute  in  such  cases  provided,  $300  each 
per  year.  There  are  43  private  pupils,  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  parents  and  guardians.  The  corporation  suj^ports 
in  the  school  department  16  pupils.  As  was  stated  in  our 
report  last  year,  although  we  give  in  detail  the  sources  of  in- 
come, no  corresponding  distinction  is  made  in  expenditures. 
Inmates  of  every  description  are  charged  alike  in  the  account- 
ing, all  sharing  equally,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  entire  income. 

Under  the  act  of  1901,  which  has  been  in  force  since  the 
first  of  January  last,  we  no  longer  receive  the  appropriation 
of  $35,000  wliich  has  hitherto  been  granted  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  and  in  theory  has  been  for  the  support  and  instruction 
of  inmates  of  the  school  department.  That  is,  hitherto  the 
Commonwealth  has  paid  $35,000  a  year  for  the  education  of 
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feeble-minded  persons  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school 
instruction,  and  a  further  sum  of  $3.25  for  each  inmate  of  the 
custodial  department  having  no  known  settlement  in  the  Com- 
monwealth; now,  both  classes  of  inmates  are  treated  alike. 
The  Commonwealth  appropriates  each  year  for  the  support  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  a  sum  deter- 
mined by  estimating  the  cost  of  the  average  daily  number  of 
State  patients,  as  they  are  termed  in  tlie  act,  for  the  year  next 
preceding,  increased  by  a  number  equal  to  the  average  annaal 
increase  in  the  number  of  such  patients  for  the  five  years  next 
preceding.     Under  this  act  we  receive  this  year  from  the  Com- 
monwealth $58,305  for  the  support  of  State  inmates  for  one 
year  from  the  first  of  January,  1902.     The  current  expenses 
for  the  school  year  Sept.  30,   1901,  to  Sept.  30,  1902,  have 
been  $120,982.07,  or  $3.15  for  each  inmate  per  week. 

Under  the  act  of  1901  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
pays  all  our  bills,  and  we  turn  into  the  State  treasury  all 
moneys  received  from  cities  and  towns,  from  individuals  or 
from  other  States  for  the  support  of  inmates.  The  corpora- 
tion applies  the  income  of  its  own  funds  directly  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  few  individuals  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  all 
the  inmates. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  under  our  charge  has  been  un- 
precedentedly  good,  both  at  Waltham  and  Tompleton.     There 
has  not  yet  been  a  case  of  sickness  at  the  colony.     As  a  whole, 
there  has  been  continued  improvement  in  the  physical  condition 
of  all  grades  of  these  feeble-minded  persons  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years.     So,  too,  there  has  been  a  similar  advance 
in  technical  training  during  the  same  period  among  the  feebler 
minded  persons  having  the  capacity  to  do  technical  work.     The 
girls  make  many  of  their  own  garments,  do  all  the  mending 
for  the  institution,  and  in  their  own  apartments  make  the  beds, 
do  the  sweeping,  wash  and  polish  the  floors,  wash  the  w^indows, 
and,  more  than  all,  they  care  for  the  little  children  of  both 
sexes.      The   corresponding   class    of  boys    make   themselves 
equally   useful.     They  do  the  household  work   in   their  own 
wards.     They  help  in  the  kitchen,  the  bakery,  the  stable  and 
the  barn.     They  help  in  the  engineer's  room.     They  do  the 
printing,  keep  the  shoes  of  750  inmates  in  repair,  do  the  paint- 
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ing  and  odd  jobs  at  carpentering.  They  do  farm  work,  they 
clear  up  the  land  and  make  paths  and  roads.  And  they  change 
about,  engaging  in  one  of  these  occupations  for  a  month  or 
two,  and  then  being  employed  in  another.  Next  to  caring  for 
the  hopeless,  helpless  idiot,  which  we  do  as  a  first  and  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  community,  it  is  our  policy  to  receive 
and  train  such  custodial  cases  as  are  likely  to  remain  a  charge 
upon  the  Commonwealth.  Public  opinion  more  and  more 
demands  the  prevention  of  marriage  of  the  feeble-minded,  or 
the  illicit  procreation  by  them  of  children.  Public  opinion 
and  our  own  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper  demand  that 
these  people  be  kept  under  supervision.  The  withdrawal  to 
Templeton  of  a  large  number  of  adult  male  cases  has  made  it 
possible  to  continue  the  school  department.  We  have  con- 
tinued in  the  school  department  to  give  a  sound,  wholesome 
rudimentary  education  to  those  capable  of  being  benefited  by 
it.  The  criticism  has  been  made  that  we  have  carried  book 
instruction  farther  than  is  directly  useful  in  future  industrial 
occupation.  But  such  has  not  been  our  aim.  Occasionally 
feeble-minded  children  develop  an  aptitude  for  some  branch  of 
art  or  study  that  would  l>e  remarkable  in  a  normal  child.  The 
teachers  do  not  attempt  to  check  such  propensities.  Our  in- 
creased accommodations  at  Waltham  will  allow  us  to  take  even 
more  school  cases. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  announced  our  intention  of 
petitioning  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  purchase 
additional  land  at  Waltham  for  the  use  of  the  school.  It  had 
sufiiciently  appeared  that  the  Templeton  colony,  conducted  as 
an  overflow  for  adult  male  cases  from  the  school  at  Waltham, 
would  prove  successful.  Fifty  or  more  big  boys,  well  devel- 
oped by  industrial  training  at  the  school,  could  be  received 
each  year  at  the  colony,  and  this  would  leave  room  at  Waltham 
for  a  large  number  of  boys  to  be  trained  and  disciplined.  It 
is  essential  to  our  scheme  for  economical  life  in  the  colony  that 
the  boys  shall  be  first  well  trained  in  the  school. 

**Thc  practical  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  and  manual  train- 
ing drill  in  the  schools,"  says  our  accomplished  superintendent 
in  his  report  of  18^>H,  **has  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
application  of  the  trained  minds  and  muscles  of  these  school 
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boys  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  The  boy  who  has  been 
taught  to  quickly  and  accurately  distinguish  slight  differences 
in  color,  form,  size  and  number,  and  to  accurately  mark  off  a 
board  into  inches,  or  to  saw  and  plane  exactly  on  a  given  line, 
can  be  easily  taught  to  distinguish  weeds  from  onions,  and  to 
destroy  the' one  and  spare  the  other.  Previous  to  this  year, 
we  have  never  had  a  boy  who  could  be  trusted  to  plant  pota- 
toes, corn  or  any  other  seed.  The  seeds  would  be  dropped 
irregularly  and  in  the  wrong  places ;  but  this  year  a  squad  of 
rather  small  boys,  whose  eyes  and  fingers  had  been  very 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  the  kindergarten  and  manual  training, 
were  detailed  to  do  the  planting.  These  boys  proudly  planted 
row  after  row,  placing  the  seeds  with  the  greatest  precision, 
fully  as  well  as  the  most  careful  man  could  have  done  it.  They 
have  done  equally  well  with  the  hoeing  and  harvesting  of  the 
various  crops." 

The  applicability  of  this  passage  to  the  transfer  of  our  big 
boys  to  the  colony  is  seen  at  once.  In  early  youth  they  here 
accjuire  a  capacity  for  work. 

But  all  the  while  the  demand  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth for  greater  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  is  increas- 
ing. After  much  consideration,  it  appeared  that  it  would  be 
best  to  provide  for  a  substantial  increase  of  our  numbers  at 
Wtilthain.  We  therefore  took  the  precaution  to  bond  al>out 
fifty  acres  of  desirable  land  immediately  adjoining  our  Walthani 
property,  stopped  work  on  some  minor  improvements  to  per- 
form which  an  appropriation  had  been  granted,  and  petitioned 
the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  with  which  to 
purchase  the  ])()nded  land,  and  a  further  appropriation  of  $95,- 
000  to  be  expended  for  an  extension  of  our  service  plant  and 
additional  accommodations  for  inmates  and  attendants. 

Our  <i:eneral  scheme  requires  that  all  descriptions  of  feeble- 
minded i)ersons  be  included  in  the  increase,  the  big:  oirls 
especially,  they  being  useful  in  taking  care  of  young  persons 
of  both  sexes. 

By  the  act  approved  June  3,  1892,  the  entire  sum  for  which 
the  trustees  had  petitioned  was  granted,  as  appears  in  the  act, 
to  be  expended  for  the  following  purposes :  — 
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For  two  dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  eighty  inmates,  and  for  famishing  the  same ;  for  addi- 
tions to  the  present  electric  lighting  and  heating  plants,  and  for  an 
addition  to  the  administration  building,  so  called,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing ninety-five  thousand  dollars ;  and  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  such  purchase  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

The  land  in  question  has  since  been  deeded  to  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  of  the  same  general  description  as  that  to  which 
it  has  been  added,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
school,  and  so  retired  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  seen  from  any 
public  road. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  had  been  granted  us  in  1901 
for  making  additions  to  and  alterations  in  the  laundry,  hospital 
and  administration  buildings.  Work  on  the  enlargement  of 
the  hospital  and  on  the  enlargement  of  the  laundry,  including 
a  new  smoke  stack,  which  had  been  commenced  at  our  last 
annual  meeting,  was  continued,  and  those  buildings  have  been 
completed,  at  an  expense  of  $11,890.49.  The  estimated  ex- 
pense was  $12,000.  The  laundry  is  now  of  sufficient  capacity 
for  1,000  to  1,200  persons.  The  plan  of  the  hospital  is  such 
that  the  building  can  bo  added  to  if  it  shall  prove  necessary. 
The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  is  available  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  administration  building,  in  addition  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  present  year. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  and  accepted  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  administration  building,  the  boys  have  dug  the  cellar  for 
the  same,  and  bids  within  the  estimated  cost  have  been  accepted 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  building. 

Our  present  plan  is  to  erect  a  new  building  for  males,  like 
the  last  building  erected  for  them,  to  accommodate  120  in- 
mates ;  and  a  woman's  dormitory,  like  the  last  dormitory 
erected  for  females,  which  will  give  accommodations  for  60. 
The  new  building  for  males  will  be  within  convenient  reach  of 
the  administration  building.  The  building  for  females  will 
draw  its  supplies  from  the  west  building. 

Eventually  we  hope  to  erect  two  more  buildings,  like  these 
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now  to  be  erected,  and  perhaps  a  small  building  for  infant 
children,  and  a  small  building  in  the  nature  of  a  prison  for  the 
custody  of  bad  boys  of  feeble  intellect. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  in  1901,  50  boys  were  about 
moving  to  Templeton ;  before  the  close  of  the  present  month 
an  additional  50  will  have  moved.  Our  colony  plant  now 
consists  of  three  double  cottages,  each  with  a  capacity  for  50 
boys,  three  old  farmhouses  rebuilt  with  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  and  a  laundry,  a  farmer's  house  and  a  big  bam,  all 
new. 

About  $12,000  remain  of  our  original  appropriation  of 
$50,000.  When  we  asked  for  the  appropriation,  we  said  that 
we  should  spend  about  $8,000  for  a  water  plant,  $1,500  for  a 
sewage  field,  $1,500  for  electric  lighting  and  $3,000  for  house 
and  furniture  for  a  superintendent.  We  shall  begin  work  on 
the  water  plant  and  sewage  field  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  we  need  the  superintendent's  house, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  need  an  electric  lighting 
plant.  We  shall,  however,  require  this  winter,  and  shall  ask 
for,  an  appropriation  of  about  $12,000,  to  be  used  for  another 
double  cottage  and  administration  building. 

AVe  shall  this  winter  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  about 
$4,000  to  enlarge  our  bakery  at  Waltham.  We  find  it  economy 
to  supply  the  colony  with  bread  from  Waltham,  rather  than 
erect  a  bakery  at  Templeton  ;  the  freight  on  the  bread  is  less 
than  the  wages  of  a  baker. 

The  growth  of  the  school  at  Waltham  calls  upon  us  for  an 
enlargement  of  our  facilities  for  the  school  instruction  of  the 
additional  higher-grade  cases,  which  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  admit  pursuant  to  our  general  scheme  of  caring  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  idiots  of  the  Commonwealth.  Some  of  the 
high-grade  cases  leave  us  after  a  few  years,  but  most  of  them 
remain.  We  already  need  schoolrooms  for  the  proportion  of 
additional  high-grade  cases  we  are  admitting  on  account  of  the 
vacancies  made  by  the  departure  of  the  Templeton  cases. 
And  in  all,  with  the  additional  400  cases  we  now  contemplate 
taking  at  Waltham,  we  shall  require  double  the  present  num- 
])er  of  schoolrooms.  An  enlargement  of  our  manual  training 
facilities  will  also  be  needed,  and  this  need  is  urgent.     We 
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recommend  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $16,000  to  be 
expended  for  manual  and  industrial  training  rooms.  Should 
this  appropriation  be  granted,  we  can  comply  with  the  imme- 
diate wants  in  the  schoolroom  department  by  using  the  present 
manual  training  and  sewing  rooms  as  schoolrooms. 

We  this  year  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  about  $8,000  for  a 
house  for  our  superintendent  and  his  family,  to  be  built  upon 
the  grounds  at  Waltham.  This  has  long  been  needed.  More- 
over, the  portion  of  the  administration  building  now  occupied 
as  his  residence  will  be  needed  for  the  new  teachers  and 
officers. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2d. 
FRANCIS  J.  BARNES. 
FRANCIS  BARTLETT. 
ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE. 
JOHN  S.  DAMRELL. 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 
FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 
SAMUEL  HOAR. 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 
CHARLES  E.  WARE. 
FRANK  G.  WHEATLEY. 
CHARLES  F.  WYMAN. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


2b  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1902  :  — 


Mates. 

Fcmatot. 

Touk. 

Number  present  Sept.  30, 1901, 

422 

280 

702 

Admitted  during  the  year. 

94 

43 

187 

Whole  number  present,    . 

516 

323 

889 

Discharged  during  the  year,     . 

29 

20 

49 

Died  during  the  year. 

12 

2 

U 

Number  present  Sept.  80,  1902, 

476 

301 

776 

Average  number  present. 

486 

303 

78^ 

School  cases  admitted, 

42 

14 

66 

Custodial  cases  admitted,  . 

62 

29 

81 

Private  pupils  now  present, 

80 

13 

48 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries, 

163 

82 

245 

• 

Cases  supported  by  income  of  invested  funds. 

10 

6 

le 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  State, 

84 

58 

142 

• 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

160 

131 

291 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,    . 

28 

11 

39 

Applications  for  admission  during  year, . 

— 

" 

252 

Number  at  the  Templeton  colony,    .... 

99 

- 

99 

% 
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Of  the  137  admissions,  56  (42  boys  and  14  girls)  were 
young,  teachable  cases,  suitable  for  our  schoolroom  classes; 
there  were  31  males  and  22  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age; 
16  were  transferred  from  the  State  Hospital  at  Tewksbury,  4 
from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  3  from  the  Girls'  Industrial 
School  and  3  from  the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  In  addition  to 
the  cases  directly  transferred  from  the  reformatories  and  other 
institutions,  for  several  years  past  we  have  received  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  cases  where  the  moral  deficiency  is  perhaps 
more  pronounced  than  the  mental  defect.  Many  of  these  cases 
have  been  the  problems  of  the  associated  charities,  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  the  town  or  city  authorities  and  often  of  the  local 
police  court.  Many  of  these  boys  and  girls  have  been 
** placed  out"  unsuccessfully  again  and  again.  While  they 
often  present  various  physical  evidences  of  degeneracy,  they 
are  superior  physically  to  the  ordinary  imbecile.  As  a  class, 
they  are  brighter  than  the  average  feeble-minded  child.  They 
seldom  make  satisfactory  progress  in  school  work.  They  usu- 
ally have  a  record  of  habitual  truancy  and  of  troublesome  con- 
duct in  school.  They  may  be  idle,  thievish,  cruel  to  animals 
and  to  smaller  children,  wantonly  and  senselessly  destructive, 
and  aimlessly  lawless  generally.  They  are  often  precocious 
sexually,  and  after  pubei-ty  almost  always  show  marked  sexual 
delinquency  or  perversion.  They  are  often  wonderfully  shrewd 
and  crafty  in  carrying  out  their  plans  for  mischief.  They  in- 
stinctively seek  low  company,  and  quickly  learn  everything 
that  is  bad.  They  have  little  or  no  fear  of  possible  conse- 
quences in  the  way  of  punishment. 

The  great  army  of  police  court  chronic  criminals,  vagrants 
and  low  prostitutes  is  largely  recruited  from  this  class  of  so- 
called  *' moral  imbeciles."  It  is  now  generally  understood  by 
court  officials  and  even  by  the  public  that  these  children  are  not 
simply  bad  and  incorrigible,  but  that  they  are  irresponsible  by 
reason  of  the  underlying  mental  defect.  They  are  not  benefited 
by  punishment.  At  an  early  age  they  should  be  recognized, 
and  permanently  taken  out  of  the  community.  We  have  now 
accumulated  at  least  two  score  typical  eases  of  this  sort,  of 
both  sexes  and  of  varying  ages.    They  are  the  most  perplexing 
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problems  with  which  we  have  tc>  deal.  They  do  not  class  well 
with  the  rather  simple  types  of  ordinary  imbecility.  They  are 
not  influenced  by  the  simple  system  of  rewards  and  depriva- 
tions which  serves  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  imbe- 
cile. We  are  compelled  to  isolate  them  as  much  as  we  can 
from  the  other  inmates.  In  making  future  additions  to  the 
institution  we  should  provide  separate  buildings  for  the  better 
classification  and  care  of  these  moral  imbeciles. 

Of  the  49  discharges,  32  were  kept  at  home  by  their  friends ; 
3  very  troublesome  moral  imbeciles  ran  away  and  were  not  re- 
turned ;  4  were  committed  to  the  insane  hospitals ;  4  were  kept 
at  home  to  go  to  work  for  regular  wages ;  4  were  discharged 
by  request  of  overseers  of  the  poor ;  and  1  moral  imbecile,  a 
Vermont  beneficiary,  was  discharged  as  unsuitable  for  this 
school. 

There  were  14  deaths  during  the  year.  Of  these,  2  resulted 
from  epilepsy,  4  from  organic  brain  disease,  3  from  marasmus, 
and  1  each  from  valvular  disease  of  heart,  acute  pneumonia, 
general  tuberculosis,  meningitis  and  tubercular  meningitis. 

The  general  health  of  our  inmates  has  been  remarkably  good. 
One  case  of  scarlet-fever  appeared  in  the  boys'  dormitory,  but 
made  a  good  recovery,  and  was  not  followed  by  othet  cases. 

There  have  been  252  applications  for  admission  during  the 
year.     Of  this  number,  we  have  been  able  to  admit  137. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
$120,982.07,  or  $3.15  per  week  for  each  inmate.  For  the  first 
time  in  twenty-five  years  this  sum  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  a  sup{)ly  of  coal  suflScient  for  the  next  school  year.  On 
account  of  the  strike,  we  have  been  able  to  buy  only  about 
three  hundred  tons  of  coal,  — a  quantity  which  will  supply  our 
needs  for  about  two  months.  Throughout  the  year  we  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  all  of  the  institu- 
tion su{)plies,  and,  if  we  had  purchased  the  usual  supply  of 
coal,  the  per  capita  cost  would  have  been  higher  than  for  many 
years  past. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  various  public  institu- 
tions are  required  to  purchase  certain  articles  and  materials 
produced  by  the  labor  of  prisoners  in  the  various  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  Commonwealth.     We  are  now  buying  in  this 
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way  the  following :  blankets,  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  brooms, 
brushes,  cloth,  clothing,  furniture,  harness,  hosiery,  mats  and 
rugs,  shirts,  yarns.  It  is  fit  and  proper  that  the  products  of 
prison  labor  should  be  used  in  this  way,  but  it  is  expensive 
for  the  purchasing  institution.  The  price  for  the  articles  so 
supplied  is  now  determined  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Controller  of  County 
Accounts  and  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Commis- 
sioners. The  institution  ^purchasing  the  goods  has  no  voice  in 
the  matter  of  price.  As  a  business  proposition,  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  only  fair  that  the  institutions  which  pay  for  these 
goods  out  of  their  current  appropriations  should  be  represented 
on  the  commission  which,  fixes  the  price  of  the  various  articles. 

The  additions  to  the  hospital,  laundry  and  smoke  stack,  au- 
thorized by  Resolves  of  1901,  chapter  81,  have  been  completed 
well  within  the  appropriation,  and  are  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  The  balance  of  this  appropriation,  together  with  the 
additional  appropriation  of  $15,000  authorized  by  the  last 
Legislature,  is  now  available  for  the  construction  of  the  addi- 
tion to  the  administration  building,  for  additional  dining  and 
sleeping  rooms  for  employees,  storerooms,  etc.  Contracts  for 
this  extension  have  been  let  within  the  sum  appropriated,  and 
the  foundations  are  now  being  put  in. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  two  new  dormitories  and  ex- 
tensions to  the  heating  and  lighting  plant  also  authorized  by 
the  last  Legislature. 

The  transfer  of  men  and  older  boys  to  the  farm  colony  at 
Templeton  allowed  us  to  admit  an  unusually  large  number  of 
young,  improvable  pupils  in  the  school  department.  These 
changes  greatly  improved  the  grade  of  the  school  classes.  The 
work  of  the  schools  has  been  hampered  by  overcrowding  of 
the  classes.  We  are  greatly  in  need  of  additional  teachers  and 
more  class  rooms  for  kindergarten  work,  handwork  and  manual 
and  domestic  training.  We  expect  to  send  a  certain  number 
of  adults  to  the  colony  each  year,  thus  making  room  for  an 
equal  number  of  young  children  needing  school  training. 
When  the  two  new  dormitories  now  authorized  are  completed, 
the  need  of  more  teachers  and  schoolrooms  will  be  still  more 
urgent.     A  simple,  plain  building,  near  the  present  school- 
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house,  would  provide  rooms  for  the  manual  training  classes 
and  sewing  rooms.  The  rJ)oms  in  the  school  building  now  occu- 
pied by  those  classes  will  make  admirable  schoolrooms.  If  a 
new  house  is  built  for  the  superintendent,  the  rooms  now  occu- 
pied by  his  family  will  furnish  living  rooms  for  the  much- 
needed  teachers  and  staff  oflScers. 

The  bakery  is  too  small  for  the  present  work,  and  must  be 
enlarged  before  we  add  to  our  population. 

We  also  need  a  new  group  of  farm  buildings  at  Templeton, 
to  accommodate  50  boys. 

The  development  of  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton  has 
steadily  progressed  on  the  original  lines.  The  first  farm  group 
has  been  in  operation  for  two  and  one-half  years,  and  the 
second  for  a  full  year.  Each  of  these  groups  provides  for  50 
inmates.  The  third  group  of  buildings  is  now  completed  and 
furnished,  and  will  be  occupied  by  a  family  of  50  boys  within 
the  coming  week.  A  very  homelike  dwelling-house  near  the 
last  group  is  all  ready  to  be  occupied  by  20  of  the  very 
brightest  of  the  boys. 

The  boys  at  the  colony  have  been  constantly  occupied  at 
useful  work ;  they  have  enjoyed  the  most  robust  health,  and 
they  have  been  thoroughly  happy  and  contented,  I  do  not 
believe  a  single  boy  would  exchange  the  homely  comfort  and 
freedom  possible  at  the  colony  for  their  former  surroundings 
at  the  home  school  at  Waltham. 

This  year  at  the  colony  we  had  al>out  twenty-five  acres  under 
the  plough.  Much  of  our  land  is  good,  strong  soil,  but  for 
many  years  little  stock  has  been  kept  on  the  farms,  and  the 
grass  land  has  pretty  well  run  out.  We  have  excellent  sum- 
mer pasturage  for  a  large  herd  of  stock.  This  year  we  built 
and  filled  a  silo  at  each  of  the  two  farm  groups.  We  now 
have  fifty-six  head  of  milch  cows  and  young  stock,  and  shall 
increase  our  herd  as  fast  as  we  can  provide  winter  forage. 

Our  crops  will  be  largely  fodder  crops,  to  enable  us  to  raise 
milk,  beef,  etc.,  and  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  our  own 
consumption.  This  year  we  supplied  the  colony  with  a  very 
abundant  supply  of  milk,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  shipped  the  sur- 
plus to  the  home  school  at  Waltham.  We  have  this  fall 
already  shipped  over  two  hundred  l)arrels  of  fine  fall  apples  to 
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Waltham,  and  shall  ship  at  least  three  carloads  of  winter  apples 
and  several  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes. 

In  addition  to  the  other  work,  the  boys  have  cleared  ten 
acres  of  rough  woodland,  removing  the  stones,  stumps  and 
bushes,  practically  creating  that  amount  of  fine  arable,  virgin 
soil,  ready  for  cultivation. 

The  appropriation  of  1900,  Resolves,  chapter  36,  for  build- 
ings, etc.,  at  .Templeton  colony,  was  $50,000.  We  have 
expended  $37,889.83  in  providing  for  170  inmates.  The  unex- 
pended balance  of  $12,110.17  will  be  needed  for  permanent 
water  supply,  etc.,  according  to  the  original  estimate. 

After  many  years  of  most  loyal,  faithful  and  intelligent  ser- 
vice to  the  school.  Miss  E.  W.  Peterson,  the  bookkeeper  and 
cashier,  has  resigned  her  position. 

The  home  school  at  Waverley  and  the  growing  colony  at 
Templeton  have  so  far  been  managed  without  adding  to  our 
executive  staff.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
fidelity  and  eflSciency  with  which  our  officers  and  employees 
have  performed  their  duties  during  this  very  busy  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD, 

SuperinteTidefU. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


OP 


MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL    FOR  THE   FEEBLE-MINDED, 


For  the  Year  ending  Sept  30,  1902. 


Salaries,  wages  and  labor :  — 
Pay  roll,      .... 


#18,027  42 


Food :  — 

Butter  and  butterino, 

Beans,  . 

Bread  and  crackers. 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc 

Cheese, 

Flour,  . 

Fish,     . 

Fruit,    . 

Meats,  . 

Milk,    . 

Molassfs, 

Sugar,  . 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and 

Vegetables, 

Sundries, 


cocoa, 


#2,433  .50 

702  61 

35  06 

1,506  49 

64  37 

357  97 

4,013  01 
632  54 
624  87 

6,423  87 

6,.580  14 
325  59 

1,755  77 
341  97 

1,653  71 

1,140  67 


Clothing:  and  clothinsr  material :  — 


Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers,    .... 

Clothing 

Dry  goods  for  clothing  and  small  wares,  . 

Furnishing  goods, 

Hats  and  caps, 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, .... 


M,299  37 

1,963  55 

3,044  78 

528  39 

77  60 

292  99 

Furnishings :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc., . 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc.. 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc 


.  12,529  30 

.      200  85 

183  48 


28,592  14 


7,206  68 
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Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.,     ....  $337  79 

Furniture  aud  upholstery, 519  19 

Kitchen  furnishings,   .                .'       .                .        .  619  64 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc.,              .        .        .  36  42 

Sundries, 63  85 

$4«549  97 

Heat,  light  and  power :  — 

Ck)al, 15,159  01 

Wood, 46  25 

Oil 382  56 

Sundries,     .        .        .        .• 237  78 

5,825  60 

Kepairs  and  improvements:  — 

Bricks, (231  55 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 269  32 

Doors,  sashes,  etc., 990  72 

Electrical  work  and  supplies,     .        .        .                .  85  45 

Hardware, 794  06 

Lumber, 1,179  89 

Machinery,  etc., 184  99 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc., 1,354  34 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies,                        .  1,519  08 

Roofing  and  materials, 82  54 

Mechanics  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll),                 .  1,122  67 

Sundries, 526  81 

8,841  4 

Farm,  sUiblo  and  grounds :  — 

Blacksmith  and  supplies, $589  72 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 314  05 

Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 944  49 

Hay,  grain,  etc., 4,686  21 

Harness  and  repairs, 271  85 

Horses, 1,050  00 

Cows 23  .50 

Other  live  stock, 129  65 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 69  40 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc., 2,168  73 

Sundries, 15  31 

10,262  9 

Miscellaneous;  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc., $215  91 

Chapel  services  and  entertainments,  .        .        .        .  616  95 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportation,     .        .        .  1,301  90 

Funeral  expenses, 129  00 

Gratuities, 32  50 

Hose,  etc., 88  17 

Jlv-Vf*  t  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  TXTBV/      «7«y 
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>r  (not  on  pay  roll), $836  16 

icines  and  hospital  supplies,        ....  459  56 

ical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra),  .        .        .  72  25 

iial  training  supplies, 15  09 

ige, 294  98 

ting  and  printing  supplies, 1  90 

rn  of  runaways, 44  21 

and  laundry  supplies, 97169 

onery  and  office  supplies, 534  26 

ol  books  and  school  supplies,     .        .        .        .  129  02 

el  and  expenses  (officials),         ....  400  95 

phone  and  telegraph, 400  12 

;r 1,422  00 

tries, 868  32 

18,175  93 

Total 1120,982  07 


c 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  METHODS  OF  TRA^. 

ING  AND  INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental 
and  physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the 
consideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution,  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As 
we  are  now  an*anged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows :  at  the 
girls'  dormitoi7  are  the  girls  of  school  grade ;  at  the  boys'  dormitory 
are  the  boys  of  the  school  department ;  at  the  north  building  are  the 
adult  males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal 
care  and  attention ;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble 
boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade ;  at  the  north-west  building  are  the  adult  females  who  are  in 
good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  graduates  of  our  school  depart- 
ment, and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  depart- 
ments of  the  institution ;  at  the  farmhouse  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.  Each  of  these  departments 
has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building  and  devotes  her 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  personal  care  of 
the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have  divided  our  insti- 
tution into  six  comparatively  small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and 
peculiar  needs  and  all  under  the  same  general  management.  This 
plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution  and  secures  the 
manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.     In  ti-ying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  mod- 
ify our  school  work  in  some  respects.     In  one  way  the  increased 
number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so 
classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken 
the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had 
a  smaller  number.     There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in 
placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar 
to  his  own.     He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the 
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stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry.  The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger 
share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class. 
Our  school  children  are  separated  into  eight  well-defined  grades,  clas- 
sified much  as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common 
schools.  There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified. 
No  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical 
drill  and  out-door  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  ^^  Education  can  only 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it 
originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils. 
It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power 
of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judg- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good 
collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  prac- 
tical illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 
We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly 
five  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary 
work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  sub- 
jects directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit  of 
tools  and  benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these 
classes  receive  systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year. 
The  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy  who 
begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate, 
reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite,  accurate  control  of 
his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to  make  skilled  artisans 
of  our  pupils.     The  value  of  the  finished  work  is  a  secondary  con- 
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sideration.     The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the  accurate  doing  is 
the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their 
muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a 
direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill 
is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in  physi- 
cal training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educa- 
tional gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our  use,  means  the 
prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  movements  of 
the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  instructor. 
The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear  and  under- 
stand, and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a  mental 
as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  oar 
formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge 
gained  could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them 
happier,  more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys 
and  girls  in  every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is 
more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of 
experience,  and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded 
child  makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and 
sharp  corners  of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments 
to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat, 
how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds;  his 
daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and 
prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.     This 
guardianship   is  absolutely  necessary,  not   only  for   his   immediate 
welfare,  but  that  he  nuiy  acquire  proper  habits  of  life.     But  we  try 
to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall 
be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished. 
We  spare  no  eflfort  to  bring  into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that 
knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real 
education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual  instruction  received  in  the 
schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
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the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  Bmall  village  of  seven  hundred 
inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various 
phases  of  life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  i)rivi- 
leges  and  responsibilities,  its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate 
curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of 
approbation  so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor 
in  our  scheme  of  discipline  and  management.  No  corporal  punish- 
ment is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupa- 
tion and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every 
hour  in  the  day.  •  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy 
and  girl  in  good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned 
them,  according  to  their  age,  size  or  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often 
changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This 
duty  may  be  very  simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  per- 
formed by  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in 
the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of 
leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and 
girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted 
to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown 
to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of 
useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted 
them  off  for  use  in  road  making.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cul- 
tivating. One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and 
held  the  plough  at  the  same  time.  They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and 
nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large  garden.  The  truck  team,  col- 
lecting and  delivering  supplies  between  the  different  buildings,  takes 
the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter 
and  en^neer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their  time  to  painting, 
doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proudly  uni- 
formed with  red  caps,  ser\'e  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  six 
hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys. 
They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for 
the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  build- 
ings where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the 
laundry  they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.     They  do  much  of 
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the  sewiug,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of 
the  children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls. 
Relays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing  machines  busy  from 
morning  until  night.  P^very  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her 
own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds, 
wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  and 
women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless 
children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively 
quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted 
child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and 
solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "my  baby"  are 
often  quite  touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keep- 
ing this  uneasy  class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully 
given  service  we  could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless 
and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens, 
croquet  sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day 
in  their  playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and 
assists  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  ac- 
cessible, and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as 
possible.  The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries  but  as  neces- 
sities, if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development.  A 
recent  writer  well  says  :  *'  To  acquire  alert  minds  children  must  be 
alert,  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is 
aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  en- 
tertainment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts, 
readings,  school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These 
entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the  oflScers  and  employees,  usually 
assisted  by  some  of  the  children.     The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
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opticon  apparatus,  aifd  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life 
and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
ohildren,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  mis- 
demeanor or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included  the 
*'Zoo,'*  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.  The 
^^  Zoo"  is  located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned 
to  the  boys  and  the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller 
yards.  Within  the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig, 
a  fox,  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even 
snakes,  and  a  bear.  This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  ani- 
mals are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living  texts  for 
encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special 
senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thor- 
ough manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and 
pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a 
parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  .dignified 
procession  made  up  of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines 
and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum  coips,  all  in  uniform,  who  makfe 
a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastically 
and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes 
and  firecrackers.  Then  all  the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in 
the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic 
dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and 
lemonade,  —  ail  in  great  abundance.  In  the  afternoon  the  entire 
family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a  long  programme  of 
athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug-of-war  contest, 
running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc. ;  in  fact,  the  conventional  New 
England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants  in  the  games 
and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in 
training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.     The  winners  are  rewaixied  with 
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glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn  for 
a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunt- 
ing, and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  io 
addition  to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  deco- 
rum and  behavior. 
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Laws  kelating  to   the    Massachusetts    School 

FOR  the   Feeble-mtsded. 


[Acts  of  I860,  Ghaptkb  100.] 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

AND  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  etiacled,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions 
and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty- fourth  chapters 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollara  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars.      \_A2)proced  April  4,  1850. 


[Rbyisbd  Laws,  Chapter  S7.] 

Section  113.  There  shall  be  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
commonwealth,  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Section  114.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  peraons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  two  chaplains  of  the 
general  court  shall  constitute  a  l)oard  of  visitors  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit,  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally  to  see  that  the 
object  of  the  institution  is  earned  into  effect ;  and  that  the  members 
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of  the  general  court  for  the  time  being  shall  be,  ex  oflQciis,  visitors  of 
the  institatioQ,  and  have  the  privilege,  daring  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing it. 

Section  115.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
shall  maintain  a  school  department  for  the  instruction  and  education 
of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  benefited  by 
school  instruction,  and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  feeble-minded  persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 

Section  116.  Persons  received  by  said  corporation  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see 
fit,  and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discre- 
tion and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and 
cause  him  to  be  removed  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement 
or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  insanity.  They  may  also 
allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  not  more  than  three 
months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation 
for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of 
such  absence,  unless,  during  such  period,  such  inmate  becomes  a 
charge  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

Section  117.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  main- 
tain and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  gov- 
ernor upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other  state  or 
province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion  receive,  maintain  and  edu- 
cate in  the  school  department  other  feeble-minded  persons,  gratu- 
itously or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Section  118.  If,  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate 
finds  that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  school 
for  the  feeble-minded,  he  may  commit  him  thereto  by  an  order  of 
commitment  directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  a  physician,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  legally  organized 
medical  college  and  who  has  practised  three  years  in  this  common- 
wealth, that  such  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institution. 
The  fee  of  the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application 
shall  be  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is  required  to  go  from  his  office  or 
place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional  fee  of  one 
dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  which  shall  be  paid  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  county  in  which  such  application 
was  heard. 
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Secthon  119.  A  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  the  commitment 
of  a  feeble-minded  person  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section  shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of 
such  intention ;  but  if  such  feeble-minded  person  resides  in  Boston, 
such  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  institutions  registrar  or  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  insane  hospital  trustees  instead  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be 
produced  to  the  judge  and  shall  accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Section  120.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  in  the 
custodial  department  of  said  school  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly.  Such  charges  for 
those  not  having  known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall,  after 
approval  by  the  state  board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  common- 
wealth, and  may  afterward  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver 
general  of  such  inmates,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  of  any  person  or 
kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  tbem,  or  of  the  place  of  their 
settlement,  if  subsequently  ascertained ;  for  those  having  known 
settlements  in  this  commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to 
pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement,  unless 
security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  is  given  for  such  support. 
If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or 
such  amouuts  as  may  be  charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  in- 
mate whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  the  treas- 
urer may  recover  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  school  as  provided  in 
section  seventy-nine. 

Section  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  said 
school  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to  recovei*  the  amount 
thereof  with  interest  and  costs  from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
from  such  person  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  from  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Section  122.  The  trustees  of  said  school  shall  annually  prepare 
and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed  report  of 
its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  commonwealth,  the  amount  expended  under  said 
appropriation,  the  whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates, 
the  number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three 
months  make  a  repoit  to  said  board  of  the  number  of  inmates 
received  and   discharged,  respectively,  during  the  preceding  three 
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months,  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  commonwealth,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  123.  The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 
transfer  from  the  state  hospital,  state  farm,  or  any  of  the  state  insane 
hospitals,  to  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  any 
inmate  whose  condition  would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the 
certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institu- 
tion. 


[Rbsolybs  of  1900,  Chapter  36.] 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  tfie  Feeble-minded  in  erecting  new  buildings  for  the  said 
school  upon  land  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and  in  pro- 
viding a  water  supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same.  [^Approved 
March  28,  1900. 


[Resolves  of  1901,  Ghaptbb  81.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  {he  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof  for  niakins:  additions  to 
and  alterations  in  the  laundry,  hospital  and  administration  buildings. 
[Approrrd  May  29,  1901, 


[Acts  of  1902,  Chapter  4»4,  Section  2.] 
From  said  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  following  purposes  :  For  two  dormitories  of  suflBcient  capacity  to 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates,  and  for  furnishing  the 
same,  for  additions  to  the  present  electric  lighting  and  heating  plants, 
and  for  an  addition  to  the  administration  building,  so-called,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  ninety-five  thousand  dollai-s ;  and  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  such  purchase  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Pei*80U8  applyiDg  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and  I'etum 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  tlie  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or 
for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such 
will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  pei*son  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in 
each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  suffi- 
cient surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to 
observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  re- 
spective States. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong 
clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by 
the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be 
provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form 
and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing 
must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety 
will  l>e  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal 
whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  cloth- 
ing, two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four 
pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two 
collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 
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Girls  shoald  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored 
cottOQ  skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  foar  colored  aprons,  two 
white  aprons,  two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  ander- 
waists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs, 
two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat,, 
one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-oflSce  address  of  the  school  is  Waverlsy. 

Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  super* 
intendent, 

WALTER   K.    FERNALD,    M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — Tlie   presence   of   three   members   shall  constitute   a 
•quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
•one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the 
institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms 
in  the  establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the 
superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor. — An  auditor  shall   be  appointed  annually.     He  shall 

•examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.     He  shall 

aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 

institution  ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without 

his  order. 

Superintendent. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assist- 
ants and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before 
making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution, 
and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  per- 
sons therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

Fie  shall  regulate  the  diet«  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

Fie  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  10  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage 
and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ;  and  also 
-keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 
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He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof;  pro- 
vided^ hotvever^  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward, 
he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  eoneurrenee  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  bene- 
ficiaries of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board > 
instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and 
other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences* 

He  shall  make  quarterly  ireports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  im- 
prove the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them 
except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institu- 
tion without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and 
pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  bouse. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see 
that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent* 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco. — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is^ 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  located  at  Waltham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  stations 
of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railroads.  A  public  car- 
riage may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station.  Friends  of  children  may 
visit  them  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons.  No 
visiting  on  holidays. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  will 
be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school,  at  our 
expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


MA88ACHU8BTT8  SOHOOL  FOR  THE  FeBBLB-MINDBD, 

Waltham,  Oct.  15, 1903. 

"o  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
or  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1903. 

The  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  every  description 
low  present  at  the  school  at  Waltham  is  668,  the  number  of 
.dult  males  at  the  colony  at  Templeton  is  132,  —  a  total  of 
•00.  Of  these,  328  are  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  in 
he  school  department  and  472  in  the  custodial  department. 
?herc  are  321  inmates  supported  in  the  custodial  department 
)y  cities  and  towns  ;  there  are  37  beneficiaries  of  other  States, 
)aying,  under  the  statute  in  such  cases  provided,  $300  each 
>er  year.  There  are  47  private  pupils,  supported  in  whole  or 
n  part  by  parents  and  guardians.  As  we  stated  in  our  report 
if  last  year,  although  we  give  in  detail  the  sources  of  income, 
lo  corresponding  distinction  is  made  in  expenditures.  Inmates 
)f  every  description  are  charged  alike  in  the  accounting,  all 
haring  equalh%  so  far  as  may  be,  the  advantage  derived  from 
he  entire  income. 

Under  the  act  of  1901  we  have  received  from  the  Common- 
vealth  for  the  school  year  beginning  Sept.  30,  1901,  and 
inding  Sept.  30,  1902,  for  the  support  of  State  inmates  in 
>oth  the  school  department  and  the  custodial  department, 
67,769.  We  have  received  from  cities  and  towns,  for  the 
upport  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  department,  $53,276.24. 
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The  current  expenses  for  the  school  year  have  been  $142,584.43, 
or  $3.48  for  each  inmate  per  week. 

By  the  act  of  1902,  $95,000  were  granted  to  us  for  these 
several  purposes,  namely,  the  erection  of  two  new  dormitories, 
an  addition  to  the  electric  Ughting  and  heating  plants,  and  an 
addition  to  the  administration  building.  Of  this  we  have  ex- 
pended about  $15,000,  in  addition  to  $12,000  left  over  from 
the  appropriation  of  1901  for  the  addition  to  the  administra- 
tion building,  in  all  about  $27,000.  This  building  has  been 
completed,  and  gives  entire  satisfietction. 

Under  the  same  appropriation  we  have  in  process  of  con- 
struction a  dormitory  for  the   accommodation   of  about  60 
young  women,  which  will  probably  be  completed  early  the 
coming  winter,  and  which  on  completion  will  allow  us  to  pro- 
vide for  300  feeble-minded  large  girls,  in  all.     Work  upon  it 
was  discontinued  early  in  June,  and  was  not  resumed  until  late 
in  August,  owing  to  a  strike  of  the  masons ;  and,  owing  to 
the  same  strike,  we  did  not  advertise  for  bids  for  work  upon  the 
second  dormitory,  which  is  to  be  occupied  by  males,  until  the 
second  week  in  September,  the  contractors  being  unwilling  to 
bid  for  the  work  during  the  strike.     The  work  that  could  be 
done  by  our  own  big  boys,  in  digging  the  cellar  for  this  build- 
ing and  also  the  cellar  for  the  manual  and  industrial  training 
building,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  granted  in  June  of 
the  present  year,  has  been  done.    Plans  for  the  second  dormi- 
tory, for  the  manual  and  industrial  training  building  and  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Imkery  have  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Insanity,  and  contracts  have  now  been  signed  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  all  within  our  appropriations.     No  work 
has  yet  been  done  upon  the  house  for  the  superintendent,  for 
which  an  appropriation  was  granted  in  June  last ;  nor  has  any- 
thing yet  been  done  at  Templeton  under  the  appropriation  of 
June  last,  to  be  applied,  together  with  the  sum  of  $12,000  left 
over  from  the  original  appropriation  of  1900,  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  set  of  buildings  for  a  new  colony.     Indeed,  we  have 
not  this  year  transferred  or  made  preparations  to  transfer  any 
of  the  big  boys  from  Waltham  to  Templeton,  since  they  have 
all  been  needed  for  work  upon  improvements  at  Waltham ;  and 
the  boys  at  Templeton,  instead  of  prej^aring  for  the  reception 
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of  another  colony,  have  spent  the  year  in  renovating  abandoned 
£Eirnis  and  in  actual  farm  work.  They  have  had  a  taste  of  the 
life  which  the  Commonwealth  will  provide  for  her  adult  feeble- 
minded male  population  in  the  long  future.  The  success  of 
the  colonies  at  Templeton  exceeds  all  expectations. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  generally  good,  both  at 
Waltham  and  at  Templeton.  Were  it  not  that  we  receive  at 
Waltham,  as  being  within  the  first  demand  for  admission, 
children  already  far  within  the  shadow  of  death,  our  bills  of 
mortality  would  show  favorably  with  those  of  any  city  or  town 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  feeble-minded  person's  life  is  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  short.  With  the  care  and  attention 
he  receives  in  an  institution  like  this,  he  is  likely  to  live  even 
longer  than  the  ordinary  mortal,  who  is  subjected  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  world.  On  the  healthful  hills  of  Templeton  his 
life  will  go  on  indefinitely.  The  quantities  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables raised  by  the  inmates  at  Waltham  and  at  Templeton 
have  contributed  much  to  their  welfiEure.  The  feeble-minded 
person,  as  a  general  thing,  has  an  enormous  appetite  for  food  ; 
it  cannot  be  restrained.  Our  people  could  not  be  supported, 
with  all  the  expenses  for  oflBcers,  teachers  and  the  numerous 
attendants,  for  the  $3.25  per  week  appropriated  by  law  for  that 
purpose,  were  it  not  for  the  product  of  oiu*  farms  and  the  work 
contributed  by  our  inmates,  male  and  female. 

There  is  a  sentiment  abroad  that  the  employees,  and  par- 
ticularly the  attendants,  of  State  institutions  work  too  many 
hours.  In  this  we  acquiesce  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least  so  far 
as  to  feel  that  the  time  not  actually  devoted  by  our  attendants 
to  the  care  of  the  inmates  should  be,  within  ceitain  limits,  at 
their  own  disposal.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  well,  particularly 
for  the  female  attendant,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  to  have  no 
place  to  go  for  rest  or  recreation  except  to  the  room  now 
provided  for  her,  opening  out  of  the  ward  in  which  her  work 
has  in  great  part  been  done.  We  favor  the  erection  for  our 
attendants  of  separate  dormitories,  to  consist  of  at  least  a 
separate  room  for  each  attendant,  similar  to  those  which  we 
have  lately  provided  for  servants  in  the  extension  of  the 
administration  building,  and  probably  a  good-sized  living  room. 
And,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  views  this  year,  so 
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far  as  the  female  attendants  are  concerned,  we  ask  for  an 
appropriation  of  $20,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  trustees,  one-half  for  a  dormitory,  of  a  capacity  for  firom 
12  to  16  women,  to  be  located  upon  the  school  side  of  the 
institution,  and  the  other  half  for  a  similar  building  for  a  like 
number  of  women  upon  the  custodial  or  west  side  of  tiie 
institution. 

The  state  of  New  Hampshire  has  withdrawn  its  inmates  from 
the  school,  the  Legislature  of  that  State  having  in  1901  passed 
an  act  making  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
feeble-minded  children  in  New  Hampshire.  About  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  good  farming  land  has  been  purchased 
in  the  neighborhood  of  J^conia,  N.  H.,  upon  which  an  old 
farmhouse  has  been  repaired  and  enlarged  for  an  administration 
building,  another  has  been  arranged  as  a  school  house  and  still 
another  as  a  laundry ;  and  a  two-story  brick  dormitory  to  ac- 
commodate 60  children  has  been  built.  The  superintendent  of 
the  school  has  during  the  last  year  spent  much  time  studying 
our  methods  of  caring  for  the  feeble-minded,  both  at  Waltham 
and  Templeton.  The  new  institution  has  our  good  wishes  for 
its  success. 

We  think  it  proper  to  give  from  time  to  time  in  these 
reports  an  account  of  the  general  condition  of  the  school,  more 
particularly  for  the  information  of  the  corporation, — a  body 
of  men  and  women  who  would  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  the 
school,  and  to  whom  one-half  of  the  trustees  owe  the  privilege 
of  contributing  to  its  work. 

It  is  now  almost  a  tradition  only  that  this  school  was  the  first 
organized  attempt  in  this  country  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  idiot.     When  we  behold  this  estate  here  at  Wal- 
tham, with  its  comfortable  dormitories  for  700  inmates  and  150 
attendants,  and  others  building;  when  we  see  the  school  and 
industrial  rooms,   the  gymnasium,  the  hospital,  the  laundry, 
the  administnition  building,  ugly  until  now,  but  to-day  much 
beautified  by  its  mere  enlargement  and  by  the  appropriateness 
to   its  purpose  of  the  entire  building;  when  we  pass  through 
storeroom  after  storeroom  in  its  cellars,  filled  with  everything 
of  a  non-perishable  nature  that  can  be  wanted  for  months  to 
come ;  when  we  go  to  the  colonies  at  Templeton,  and  behold 
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the  permanent  simple  homes  of  150  inmates,  and  more  in  prog- 
ress; when  we  see  the  industrious,  happy  individuals  there 
at  work,  —  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  but  two  generations  have 
passed  since  Dr.  Howe  first  raised  the  cry,  "a  man  over- 
board ;  "  nor  do  we  realize  how  far  that  voice  has  reached,  and 
that  its  echoes  will  go  on  forever. 

The  school  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  Dr.  Howe.  Look- 
ing back  through  the  annual  reports  and  the  unlimited  appen- 
dixes printed  with  them,  we  find  that  before  his  decease  he  had 
considered  most  of  the  contingencies  which  might  happen,  and 
which  have  happened,  in  the  life  of  our  institution.  Some  of 
them,  however,  he  could  not  foresee ;  but  the  school  has  been 
conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by 
him. 

Now,  Dr.  Howe  believed  that  idiocy  is  incurable,  although 
the  condition  of  the  person  afflicted  can  be  ameliorated.  There 
is  something  lacking  that  man  cannot  create.  He  is  a  charlatan, 
it  was  his  opinion,  who  preaches  to  the  contrary.  '*  We  must 
be  careful,"  he  said,  *'  not  to  hurt  our  cause  by  promising  too 
nmch  in  the  way  of  lessening  its  evils."  He  also  believed  that 
a  feeble-minded  person,  whatever  may  have  been  his  advantages 
working  to  remedy  his  defect,  will  rapidly  deteriorate  under 
adverse  circumstances.  These  two  laws  we  regard  as  at  the 
foundation  of  this  school. 

It  was  also  Dr.  Howe's  belief  that  all  feeble-minded  persons 
who  come  within  organized  care,  whether  of  high  gi^adc  or  low 
grade,  are  susceptible  of  improvement  according  to  their  grade, 
and  that  all,  after  a  few  years  of  institutional  discipline,  should 
be  returned  to  their  homes ;  for  it  was  his  creed  that  idiocy  is 
a  punishment  drawn  down  upon  the  oflx^ndcrs  and  upon  their 
children,  and,  although  something  may  be  done  to  ease  the 
burden,  it  must  fall  upon  the  parents,  and  when  they  cannot 
assume  it,  upon  the  parish  or  community  in  which  the  child  is 
born.  This  religious  belief  in  the  hard  doctrine  of  strict  retri- 
bution appears  throughout  his  writings,  early  and  late. 

It  is  here  that  we  have  departed  somewliat  from  the  course 
pursued  by  Dr.  Howe.  The  doctor  wrote  before  the  tide  of 
immigration  had  set  so  strongly  to  our  shores.  It  was  the 
original  New  England  village  to  which  the  improved  miss  was 
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to  be  sent  home,  as  if  from  a  boarding  school,  to  become  a 
help  to  her  mother,  or  in  which  the  boy  was  to  appear  with 
half  his  ill-favoredness  and  clumsiness  nibbed  off.  Soon  after 
the  good  doctor  was  moved  by  compassion  to  help  the  little 
blind  idiot,  whom  all  others  had  passed  by,  when  the  idea  of 
ameUorating  the  condition  of  idiots  as  a  class  had  taken  fiill 
possession  of  him,  he  was  forced  to  hunt  all  through  the 
Commonwealth  for  individuals  upon  whom  he  could  test  his 
theories.  *'  I  also  travelled  a  gi*eat  deal  in  search  of  pupils,'' 
he  says. 

But  now  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  feeble-minded  per- 
sons of  the  Commonwealth  are  bom  of  parentage  strictly 
native ;  and  the  problem  of  idiocy  which  confronts  us  to-daj 
is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  feeble-minded  progeny  of  the 
foreign  hordes  that  have  settled  and  are  settling  among  us. 

The  departure  from  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Howe  and 
his  associates  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  an  extension  of 
the  work.  A  little  over  twenty  years  ago  the  school  had 
come  to  be,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  school  depart- 
ment has  been  until  very  recently,  a  school  for  improvable 
cases,  by  which  was  meant  highly  improvable  cases.  The 
more  the  child  could  be  made  to  know,  the  more  was  he  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  school.  Two  things  had  contributed 
to  this  :  first,  hu^k  of  tunds  in  the  early  life  of  the  school ;  and, 
second,  the  claim  to  recog:nition  made  on  behalf  of  the  brighter 
feoble-inindod  population.  On  the  same  principle  that  the 
Commonwealth  provides  high  school  instruction  for  pupils 
fitted  for  it  who  live  in  towns  which  cannot  afford  the  expense, 
it  assumed  the  burden  of  educating  the  feeble-minded  portion 
of  the  community.  It  is  not  a  privilege,  but  a  right,  that 
every  child  shall  be  accorded  means  for  the  full  development 
of  all  his  faculties.  On  the  .same  reasoning,  the  trustees  many 
years  ago  reopened  the  doors  of  the  school  to  unimprovable 
feeble-niind(»d  persons,  believing  that  with  the  funds  at  our 
disposal  we  should  thereby  confer  a  greater  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity than  we  should  by  carrj-ing  forward  the  education  of 
the  improvable ;  and  a  little  later,  mindful  that  an  early  object 
of  those  interesting  themselves  in  the  cause  was  *'  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  prevent  the  increase  of  such  unfortunate 
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and  burdensome  members  of  the  community,"  we  established  a 
department  for  females  of  child-bearing  age. 

A  few  years  since,  finding  that  there  were  no  suitable  places 
to  which  many  of  our  boys  graduating  from  the  school  depart- 
ment could  be  sent,  we  founded  our  colony  at  Templeton  for 
big  boys  and  men,  — a  repetition,  on  an  extensive  scale,  of  our 
former  experiment  at  the  Howe  farm. 

Thus  we  now  have  in  our  charge  feeble-minded  persons  of 
every  description.  How  each  branch  of  the  school  helps  every 
other  branch  has  often  been  told  in  these  reports. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  all  goes  on  without  an  effort,  —  that 
every  newcomer  drops  into  his  proper  place,  and  affairs  go  on 
quite  evenly.  These  children  come  to  us  with  the  same  char- 
acteristic habits  that  their  predecessors  brought  with  them  fifty 
years  ago  ;  and  it  requires  tlie  same  patience  and  tact,  the  same 
kindness  and  gentleness,  the  same  discipline,  that  have  always 
been  necessary  to  make  them  decent  and  cleanly  and  orderly. 
From  their  numbers  they  admit  of  classification,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  progress  of  individuals,  and  this  is  the 
great  gain  of  a  large  school.  But  there  are  always  some  of 
them  who  must  be  dressed  and  undressed,  there  are  always 
some  who  must  be  wakened  from  their  sleep  two  or  three  times 
or  more  in  the  night  and  made  to  get  up,  reluctantly,  to  attend 
to  their  wants  ;  there  are  always  some  who  must  be  taught  how 
to  use  a  button,  taught  how  to  eat  like  a  human  being, — must 
be  taught  the  very  first  principles  of  the  proprieties  of  life. 
By  day,  the  whole  population  must  be  kept  in  motion.  There 
is  little  rest  for  the  attendants.  They  must  see  that  each  child 
is  busy,  with  his  playthings,  it  may  be.  They  must  take  mo- 
notonous walks  with  their  charges  around  the  circular  tracks, 
with  no  corner  in  sight  to  suggest  a  halt.  They  must  direct 
the  carrying  of  stones  from  one  pile  to  another,  and  then  back 
again,  and  so  on  repeatedly.  The  big  boys  must  be  kept  busy 
in  the  vegetable  gardens  or  doing  various  kinds  of  work  in 
doors  and  out  doors,  but  they  all  require  constant  oversight. 
Even  the  big  boys  at  the  colony  would  rapidly  deteriorate  if 
not  kept  at  work  under  the  watchful  supervision  of  an  intelli- 
gent man.  Lot  him  be  absent  for  a  few  hours,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  will  find  universal  idleness,  and  nothing  accomplished. 
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to  be  sent  borne,  as  if  from  a  boarding  school,  to  become  a 
help  to  her  mother,  or  in  which  the  boy  was  to  appear  with 
half  his  ill-favoredness  and  clumsiness  nibbed  off.  Soon  after 
the  good  doctor  was  moved  by  compassion  to  help  the  little 
blind  idiot,  whom  all  others  had  passed  by,  when  the  idea  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  idiots  as  a  class  had  taken  fiill 
possession  of  him,  he  was  forced  to  hunt  all  through  the 
Commonwealth  for  individuals  upon  whom  he  could  test  his 
theories.  '^  I  also  travelled  a  great  deal  in  search  of  pupils," 
he  says. 

Biit  now  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  feeble-nodnded  per- 
sons of  the  Commonwealth  are  bom  of  parentage  striotlj 
native ;  and  the  problem  of  idiocy  which  confronts  us  to-day 
is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  feeble-minded  progeny  of  the 
foreign  hordes  that  have  settled  and  are  settling  among  us. 

The  departure  from  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Howe  and 
his  associates  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  an  extension  of 
the  work.     A  little  over  twenty  years  ago  the  school  had 
come  to  be,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  school  depart- 
ment has  been  until  very  recently,  a  school  for  improvable 
cases,   by  wliich  was  meant  highly  improvable  cases.      The 
more  the  child  could  be  made  to  know,  the  more  was  he  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  school.     Two  things  had  contributed 
to  this  :  first,  lack  of  tunds  in  the  early  life  of  the  school ;  and, 
second,  the  claim  to  recognition  made  on  behalf  of  the  brighter 
feoble-ininded  population.      On   the  same  principle  that  the 
Commonwealth   provides  high  school    instruction    for   pupils 
fitted  for  it  who  live  in  towns  which  cannot  afford  the  expense, 
it  assumed  the  burden  of  educating  the  feeble-minded  portion 
of  the  community.     It  is  not  a  privilege,   but  a  right,  that 
every  child  shall  be  accorded  means  for  the  full  development 
of  all  his  faculties.     On  the  same  reasoning,  the  trustees  many 
yc^ars  ago  reopened  the  doors  of  the  school  to  unimprovable 
feeble-minded  persons,  believing  that  with  the  funds  at  our 
disposal  we  should  thereby  confer  a  greater  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity than  we  should  by  carrying  forward  the  education  of 
the  improvable ;   and  a  little  later,  mindful  that  an  early  object 
of  those  interesting  themselves  in  the  cause  was  *'  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  prevent  the  increase  of  such  unfortunate 
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and  burdensome  members  of  the  community,"  we  established  a 
department  for  females  of  child-bearing  age. 

A  few  years  since,  finding  that  there  were  no  suitable  places 
to  which  many  of  our  boys  graduating  from  the  school  depart- 
ment could  be  sent,  we  founded  our  colony  at  Templeton  for 
big  boys  and  men,  — a  repetition,  on  an  extensive  scale,  of  our 
former  experiment  at  the  Howe  farm. 

Thus  we  now  have  in  our  charge  feeble-minded  persons  of 
every  description.  How  each  branch  of  the  school  helps  every 
other  branch  has  often  been  told  in  these  reports. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  all  goes  on  without  an  effort, —  that 
every  newcomer  drops  into  his  proper  place,  and  affairs  go  on 
quite  evenly.  These  children  come  to  us  with  the  same  char- 
acteristic habits  that  their  predecessors  brought  with  them  fifty 
years  ago  ;  and  it  requires  the  same  patience  and  tact,  the  same 
kindness  and  gentleness,  the  same  discipline,  that  have  always 
been  necessary  to  make  them  decent  and  cleanly  and  orderly. 
From  their  numbers  they  admit  of  classification,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  progress  of  individuals,  and  this  is  the 
gi'eat  gain  of  a  large  school.  But  there  are  always  some  of 
them  who  must  be  dressed  and  undressed,  there  are  always 
some  who  must  be  wakened  from  their  sleep  two  or  three  times 
or  more  in  the  night  and  made  to  get  up,  reluctantly,  to  attend 
to  their  wants  ;  there  are  always  some  who  must  be  taught  how 
to  use  a  button,  taught  how  to  eat  like  a  human  being,  —  must 
be  taught  the  very  first  principles  of  the  proprieties  of  life. 
By  day,  the  whole  population  must  be  kept  in  motion.  There 
is  little  rest  for  the  attendants.  They  must  see  that  each  cliild 
is  busy,  with  his  playthings,  it  may  be.  They  must  take  mo- 
notonous walks  with  their  charges  around  the  circular  tracks, 
with  no  corner  in  sight  to  suggest  a  halt.  They  must  direct 
the  carrying  of  stones  from  one  pile  to  another,  and  then  back 
again,  and  so  on  repeatedly.  The  big  boys  nmst  be  kept  busy 
in  the  vegetable  gardens  or  doing  various  kinds  of  work  in 
doors  and  out  doors,  but  they  all  require  constant  oversight. 
Even  the  big  boys  at  the  colony  would  rapidly  deteriorate  if 
not  kept  at  work  under  the  watcliful  supervision  of  an  intelli- 
gent man.  Lot  him  be  absent  for  a  few  hours,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  will  find  universal  idleness,  and  nothing  accomplished. 
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Affairs  are  the  same  in  the  school  proper.  The  stupid  boy 
is  not  a  particle  less  stupid  than  he  was  fifty  years  ago.  It 
takes  the  same  natural  gift  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  impart 
a  spark  of  wisdom  to  a  mind  absolutely  blank  that  it  required 
fifty  years  ago.  The  same  general  plan  of  instruction  is  fol- 
lowed. Methods  which  our  instructors  have  pursued  from  the 
first  in  teaching  an  idiot  child  to  spell  h-o-r-s-e,  first  introduced 
by  Seguin,  Richards,  Sumner  and  Howe,  have  been  imported 
anew,  and  are  now  used  in  the  common  schools  under  the  name 
of  *' object  teacliing  "  and  "  new  education,"  to  teach  normal 
children  to  spell  the  same  word,  who  know  at  the  start  almost 
everything  about  a  horse  except  how  to  spell  the  word.  Little 
that  is  taught  in  our  schoolroom  can  be  learned  by  the  children 
fi:om  books. 

We  have  paid  much  attention  to  physical  training,  a  teacher 
highly  skilled  in  the  art  having  been  employed  to  take  general 
charge  of  this  branch  of  tuition  throughout  the  school.  Our 
first  object  is  to  give  to  the  inmates,  so  far  as  may  be,  sound 
bodies  ;  beyond  that,  our  aims  are  not  high.  We  seek  to  make 
our  children  competent  to  do  as  well  as  may  be  in  the  walk  in 
life  to  which  they  have  been  born  ;  and  this  whether  they  are  to 
remain  with  us,  or  are  to  be  returned  to  their  homes.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  these  reports,  written  twenty-four  years  ago : 
**  How  to  do  the  most  good  at  the  least  cost,  how  to  make  the 
appropriation  of  the  State  go  further  in  the  direction  of  relief 
and  improvement,  have  been  the  chief  study  of  the  trustees." 

And  here  let  us  sav  that  the  chano:es  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
have  been  gradual.  The  oldest  of  the  present  trustees  was  for 
three  years  the  associate  of  Dr.  Howe.  The  next  in  order  of 
age  and  service  came  upon  the  Board  two  years  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  doctor.  Associated  for  several  years  with  these 
two  were  members  who,  some  of  them,  were  fellow  trustees 
with  Dr.  Howe  from  the  beginning,  and  all  of  them  for  several 
years.  Most  of  the  present  Board  have  been  co-workers  in 
this  charity  for  many  years.  We  have  worked  with  one  aim, — 
the  good  of  the  school,  and  have  been  practically  unanimous  in 
reconnnendations  to  the  corporation  and  Legislature. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  to  be  dealt  with  to-dav  that 
was  not  contemplated  by  our  predecessoi^s.     The  idea  of  delib- 
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erately  shutting  up  large  feeble-minded  girls  for  the  avowed 
purpose  that  they  may  not  become  mothers  demands  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  design  of  the  school,  which  was  to  remedy, 
so  far  as  mav  be,  absolute  defects  of  individuals.  We  seek  to 
cut  oflF  a  principal  source  of  feeble-mindedness.  But  a  diflBculty 
arises.  Who  shall  be  included  in  the  class  of  women  who  may 
not  bear  children?  Most  of  them  are  readily  distinguished 
from  normal  women  by  some  obvious  characteristic  of  feeble- 
mindedness,—  their  speech,  their  gait,  their  loose,  unnatural 
mako-up.  These  girls  and  women  are  an  essential  element  of 
the  school,  as  it  is  now  conducted ;  we  could  ill  do  without 
them  ;  they  are  useftil  in  household  work  and  in  the  laundry, 
and  they  make  admirable  "minders."  Since  the  departure  of 
the  big  boys  for  Templeton  we  have  been  able  to  keep  them  in 
great  numbers ;  they  have  fallen  into  just  their  niche.  But 
there  are  in  the  school  other  big  girls  and  women.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  alienists  to  trace  criminal  acts  to  a  defect  of  moral 
power.  * '  Moral  imbecility  "  is  a  favorite  term  with  them,  used 
mostly  in  excuse  for  some  delinquency ;  and  now  and  then  a 
girl  who  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  feeble-mindedness 
mentioned  above,  but  who  is  simply  a  lascivious  person,  is 
adjudged  to  be  a  moral  imbecile.  We  have  such  cases.  A 
few  have  developed  at  the  school ;  more  have  been  transfen*ed 
to  us  from  other  institutions.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  girl  who  has  gone  astray,  or  may  be  led  astray,  by 
reason  of  a  mental  defect,  and  one  who  is  merely  a  person  of 
uncontrollable  sexual  desire.  But,  be  the  line  a  broad  one  or 
a  narrow  one,  is  this  school  to  become  a  convenient  *'honie" 
for  girls  of  confessedly  the  latter  description  ?  In  other  words, 
is  inordinate  sexual  passion  on  the  part  of  a  young  woman  to 
be  regarded  by  the  trustees  as  sufficient  evidence  of  feeble- 
mindedness to  hold  her  as  an  inmate  of  this  instituti(m?  As 
may  be  conceived,  these  women,  with  their  intellects  strong 
enough  in  every  particular  save  one,  are  ill  adapted  to  mingle 
with  our  simi)letons.  They  give  us  nmch  trouble ;  they  do 
little  work  ;  they  are  deceitful  and  designing ;  they  change  the 
unique  character  of  the  school.  Particularly  have  the  trustees 
considered  the  ease  of  those  who,  having  been  sent  by  order  of 
a  court  to  a  place  of  detention  for  a  limited  period,  are  before 
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the  expiration  of  said  period  transferred  to  this  schooL  Shall 
we  turn  the  moral  imbecile  out  into  the  world  at  the  expiration 
of  her  original  term  of  confinement,  or  shall  we  continue  to 
hold  her,  as  it  were,  under  a  life  sentence  ?  Is  this  school  the 
only  place  to  which  such  imbecile  may  l)e  sent? 

During  the  year  there  has  been  paid  to  the  treasurer  from 
the  estate  of  Joseph  B.  Glover  of  Boston  the  sum  of  $5,000. 
This  gift  is  more  than  the  equivalent  of  a  free  bed  for^w 
inmate  forever.  It  gives  to  the  trustees  an  appreciable  sum 
in  addition,  to  be  expended  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
inmates. 

CHARLES   FRANCIS   ADAMS,  2d. 

FRANCIS   J.    BARNES. 

FRANCIS   BARTLETT. 

ELIZABETH   E.  COOLIDGE. 

JOHN   S.    DAMRELL. 

THOMAS   W.    DAVIS. 

FREDERICK   P.    FISH. 

SAMUEL   HOAR. 

WILLIAM   W.    SWAN. 

CHARLES   E.    WARE. 

FRANK   G.    WHEATLEY. 

CHARLES   F.   WYMAN. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Mcusaehusetls  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1903  :  — 


Malei. 

Femalei. 

Totals. 

Number  present  Sept.  SO,  1902, 

476 

301 

776 

Admitted  during  the  year, 

55 

48 

97 

Whole  number  present,  . 

530 

343 

873 

Discharged  during  the  year,  . 

89 

10 

49 

Died  during  the  year. 

9 

15 

24 

Number  present  Sept.  80,  1903, 

482 

318 

800 

Average  number  present. 

480 

305 

785 

School  cases  admitted,     . 

28 

15 

43 

Custodial  cases  admitted. 

27 

27 

54 

Private  pupils  now  present,    . 

30 

17 

47 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries. 

154 

74 

228 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  State, 

82 

70 

150 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

183 

138 

321 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,  . 

23 

14 

37 

Applications  for  admissions  during  year. 

- 

- 

269 

Number  at  the  Templeton  colony, .... 

132 

- 

138 

Of  the  97  admissions,  51  were  young  teachable  pupils  suit- 
able for  the  school  classes,  and  capable  of  much  improvement ; 
there  were  19  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  —  one  of 
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them  a  former  pupil,  seventeen  years  old,  who  was  returned  to 
the  school  pregnant ;  i)  were  committed  from  the  State  Hos- 
pital at  Tewksbury,  3  from  the  Ljinan  School  for  Boys  and  1 
from  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls ;  2  were  juvenile  offenders 
committed  here  from  the  police  court;  3  boys  were  insane 
rather  than  feeble-minded  ;  1  was  not  feeble-minded  ;  4  very 
feeble  tuberculous  children  were  ill  in  bed  from  the  day  they 
were  admitted,  and  lived  but  a  short  time. 

Of  the  49  discharges,  21  were  kept  at  home  by  their  friends 
for  various  reasons ;  7  were  kept  at  home  to  attend  public 
school ;  8  well-grown  boys  were  kept  at  home  to  go  to  work, 
4  of  them  receiving  good  wages ;  5  moral  imbeciles  ran  awav, 
and  were  not  returned ;  3  New  Hampshire  beneficiaries  were 
taken  to  the  newly  opened  New  Hampshire  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded,  at  Laconia ;  3  insane  boys  w^ere  discharged  to 
the  insane  hospital ;  1  was  taken  home  by  one  of  his  friends, 
not  improved ;  1  bo}"  who  had  been  insane  was  discharged  ap- 
parently perfectly  recovered ;  1  was  taken  away  by  overseers 
of  the  poor  ;  and  1  was  discharged  as  not  feeble-minded. 

There  were  24  deaths  during  the  year,  — about  3  per  cent, 
of  the  average  number  present.  Of  these,  7  resulted  from 
epilepsy,  4  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  3  from  general  tuber- 
culosis, 2  from  organic  brain  disease,  2  from  capillary  bron- 
chitis, and  1  each  from  cerebral  embolism,  acute  pneumonia, 
organic  heart  disease,  chronic  nephritis,  diphtheria,  and  acci- 
dental poisoning  from  coiTosivc  sublimate. 

The  inmates  have  enjoyed  vigorous  physical  health,  as  a 
rule.  We  have  had  no  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
ease, except  the  one  fatal  case  of  diphtheria,  which  occurred 
in  a  very  feeble  young  child. 

All  cases  of  serious  illness  among  our  inmates  are  now  cared 
for  in  our  new  and  convenient  hospital.  We  are  able  to  make 
them  much  more  comfortable  and  give  them  better  care  than 
ever  before. 

We  have  continued  our  custom  of  sending  children  having 
defective  eyesight  to  an  oculist  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment. Thirty-one  of  these  cases  were  fitted  with  glasses,  add- 
ing very  nuich  to  their  comfort,  and  resulting  in  marked 
mental  improvement  in  several  cases. 


..i 
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There  were  269  applications  for  admission  during  the  year* 
Many  of  these  cases  have  been  promised  admission  as  soon  as 
the  new  dormitories  are  completed. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
$142,584.43,  or  $3.48  per  week  for  each  inmate,  —  the  highest 
per  capita  cost  for  many  years.  I^ast  year  the  per  capita  cost 
was  $3.15  per  week,  but  this  rate  did  not  include  the  cost  of  a 
full  year's  supply  of  coal,  on  account  of  the  strike*  This  year 
we  were  compelled  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  coal  during  the 
winter,  and  we  have  also  jmid  for  a  large  supply  to  be  used 
during  the  coming  winter.  Our  bills  for  coal  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $12,353.68,  —  more  than  double  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose  in  any  previous  year. 

The  completion  of  the  coal  trestle  and  side  track  will  enable 
us  to  procure  our  coal  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

High  prices  have  prevailed  for  all  of  the  institution  supplies 
for  the  entire  year. 

Each  year  public  sentiment  approves  and  requires  a  little 
higher  standard  of  care  for  our  inmates.  For  many  years  >ve 
have  been  giudually  raising  the  standard  of  nursing  and  attend- 
ance. We  have  provided  better  food,  better  heating  and  venti- 
lation ,  more  elaboi-ate  school  appliances,  etc.  At  the  same  time, 
the  relative  number  of  attendants  and  employees  has  increased 
in  accordance  with  the  geneml  movement  in  the  direction  of 
shorter  hours  of  labor.  The  average  per  capita  cost  for  main- 
tenance remains  about  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  The  above 
results  cannot  be  materially  improved  upon  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  cost  of  support  of  our  pupils. 

Our  schoolroom  classes  have  been  unusuallv  successful.  The 
carefully  kept  records  for  oaeh  pupil,  definitely  showing  his 
acquirements  and  progress  from  term  to  term,  are  graphic  evi- 
dences of  the  patient  and  skillful  work  of  the  teachers.  The 
improvement  of  certain  pupils  as  shown  by  these  records  is 
quite  remarkable. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  school  year  the  physical  training  of 
all  our  pupils  was  put  under  the  direction  of  Miss  C.  B.  Ellis, 
a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics.  She 
has  shown  excellent  judgment  and  ability  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  the  formal  iifynmastic  exercises,  as  well  as  the 
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games  and  competitive  sports  of  tlie  children.  Much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  individual  cases  of  physical  defect,  especially 
in  the  lower  grade  cases.  There  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  average  physical  condition  of  the  pupils,  as  shown 
by  their  bearing  and  carriage.  The  mental  awakening  result- 
ing from  the  carefully  carried  out  motor  drill  and  the  directed 
play  has  been  very  noticeable. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fall  term  the  manual  training 
classes  were  put  in  charge  of  Miss  Bertha  Johnson,  a  graduate 
of  the  Sloyd  Training  School  of  Boston.  The  sloyd  work  of 
the  pupils  compares  fieivorably  with  that  of  the  public  school 
pupils  of  the  same  age. 

The  other  classes  in  manual  training,  in  painting,  printiog, 
cane-seating,  practical  carpentry,  etc.,  have  been  as  successful 
as  usual.  Every  boy  capable  of  such  instruction  receives  reg- 
ular training  in  these  trades.  We  are  especially  proud  of 
several  classes  of  painters,  who  have  so  neatly  and  skillfully 
painted  the  inside  walls  and  varnished  the  woodwork  of  the 
buildings  completed  this  year.  One  fprmer  member  of  this 
class  is  now  receiving  good  wages  in  Boston  as  a  journeyman 
painter. 

All  of  our  boys,  including  those  who  are  not  fitted  for  the 
above  classes,  receive  definite  instruction  in  farm  work  and 
ordinary  manual  occupations.  They  are  taught  to  plant  corn, 
weed  onions,  pick  peas,  gather  apples,  etc.  They  learn  to 
hold  a  cultivator,  to  drive  a  horse,  to  use  a  pick  and  shovel. 
Perhaps  the  most  elementary  exercise  in  this  practical  course 
in  manual  training  is  to  learn  to  pick  up  stones  and  put  them 
in  a  wagon  or  in  a  pile. 

We  l)clieve  that,  for  the  average  feeble-minded  l)oy,  this 
carefully  planned  instruction  in  ordinary  manual  occupations, 
involvin<r  the  accumte  use  of  rather  large  groups  of  muscles, 
where  the  bov  himself  can  see  the  useful  result  of  his  work, 
does  more  to  develop  sound  judgment  and  good  sense  than  any 
other  kind  of  training.  This  sort  of  tmining  also  directly  fit^ 
a  bov  to  ])e  really  useful  all  tlirou^jh  his  future  life. 

At  the  present  time,  in  all  except  two  of  our  buildings,  the 
day  att(indants  and  nurses  are  now  provided  with  sleeping 
rooms  away  from  the   wards.      In    these   two   buildinsfs   the 
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attendants  still  occupy  sleeping  rooms  connected  with  the 
children's  dormitories,  and  in  a  way  have  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility even  at  night.  These  hard-worked  attendants  should 
have  comfortable  living  and  sleeping  rooms  in  a  separate 
building  or  buildings. 

The  two  dormitories,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  author- 
ized by  the  Legislature  of  1902,  are  now  under  construction, 
and  will  be  occupied  during  the  coming  year.  These  buildings 
will  allow  us  to  add  200  inmates  to  our  population. 

Theaddition  to  the  administration  building  is  completed  and 
in  use.  This  provides  very  comfortable  single  sleeping  rooms 
for  our  female  help,  a  home-like  and  restful  sitting  room  for 
the  female  nurses  and  attendants,  large  and  convenient  store- 
rooms for  supplies,  and  two  very  attractive  dining  rooms  for 
employees  and  officers  respectively.  We  have  also  fitted  up  a 
comfortable  smoking  and  reading  room  for  the  male  employees. 

The  new  manual  training  building  authorized  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1903  is  now  under  construction,  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  within  a  few  months.  The  addition  for  the  bakery  is 
contracted  for,  and  will  be  built  this  fall. 

The  land  for  the  proposed  coal  trestle  and  side  track  has 
been  deeded  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  we  are  negotiating 
with  the  railroad  compan}^  for  its  construction. 

One  of  the  functions  of  a  school  of  this  sort  is  to  provide 
clinical  instruction  for  medical  and  other  students.  Graduat- 
ing classes  of  medical  students  from  the  Tufts  College  Medical 
School,  the  Boston  University  Medical  School,  and  usually 
from  the  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  visit  the  school 
once  or  more  each  year,  and  arc  each  given  a  clinic,  where 
they  are  shown  groups  of  cases  illustrating  the  various  types 
of  mental  defect.  Hundreds  of  j)hysieians  now  in  pi'actice  in 
this  and  other  States  have  thus  been  familiarized  with  this 
important  form  of  mental  disease.  Classes  from  Wollesley 
College,  Harvard  University  and  the  State  normal  schools  also 
visit  the  school,  to  observe  matters  of  psychological  or  peda- 
gogical interest.  Many  teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools 
visit  and  observe  the  school  classes.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
a  large  immber  of  parents,  teachers  and  physicians  come  to  the 
school,  seeking  advice  as  to  the  diagnosis  and  home  treatment 
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of  feeble-minded  or  peculiar  children.  Some  of  these  patients 
are  regularly  brought  here  several  times  a  year  for  observation 
and  advice. 

At  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton  the  third  farm  group  of 
buildings,  accommodating  50  boys,  with  the  necessary  attend- 
ants, was  opened  early  in  October,  1902.  We  now  have  three 
farm  groups,  each  for  50  boys,  in  successful  operation.  The 
appropriation  of  $12,000  for  a  fourth  group  of  buildings  was 
received  too  late  to  use  this  year. 

The  boys  at  the  colony  have  had  a  busy  and  happy  season. 
We  had  about  forty  acres  under  the  plough.  Under  direction 
the  boys  have  done  the  greater  part  of  the  preparation  of  the 
land,  the  planting,  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the  various 
crops.  They  have  done  the  most  of  the  work  connected  with 
the  care  of  the  stock,  the  most  of  the  milking,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  hand  mowing  and  the  rest  of  the  haying.  Last  fall  they 
picked  twelve  hundred  barrels  of  apples ;  this  year  they  har- 
vested fourteen  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  they  picked 
and  sent  to  the  children  at  Waverley  over  one  thousand  boxes 
of  blackbeiTies.  They  have  thoroughly  cleaned  up  about  fifty 
acres  of  overgrown  pastures,  pulling  out  the  stumps,  bushes 
and  stones,  and  turning  it  into  first-class  grazing  land.  They 
have  also  removed  the  large  and  numerous  stones  from  about 
fifteen  acres  of  land  previously  too  stony  for  mowing  or  culti- 
vation, but  now  made  smooth  and  fertile. 

The  increase  in  the  intelligence,  good  sense  and  manliness 
of  these  boys  is  very  evident.  Best  of  all,  they  are  robust  and 
healthy,  and  very  happy  and  contented. 

The  parents  and  friends  of  many  of  these  boys  have  visited 
them  at  the  colony,  and  without  exception  have  expre^^sed 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  the  content  and  well-being  of  the 
boys.  W(»  have  reason  for  being  well  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  farm  colony. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

waltp:r  e.  ferxald, 

Superinlendent. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 


or 


MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL  FOR   THE    FEEBLE-MINDED, 


For  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  SO,  1908. 


Salaries,  wages  and  labor :  — 

Payroll 

f  52,476  29 

Food :  — 

Butter  and  buttorine, (2,659  69 

Beans, 

■ 

i 

1,055  59 

Bread  and  crackers,    . 

1 

1 

87  62 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.. 

k                       1 

.   1,457  70 

Cheese,         .... 

1 

85  75 

Eggs 

1 

564  85 

Flour, 

1 

i 

5,127  90 

Fish 

1 

< 

752  65 

Fruit 

• 

683  22 

Meats, 

■ 

.   6,688  03 

Milk 

k 

6,765  87 

Molasses,      .... 

» 

.      800  85 

Sugar, 

■ 

.   2,888  27 

Tea,  coflfee,  bronia  and  cocoa, 

• 

.      401  83 

Vegetables, .... 

.    1,638  16 

Sundries, 

1 

.    1,097  44 

31,704  42 

Clothing  and  clothing  material :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, $2,361  07 

Clothing 

.    1,661  75 

.   2,965  76 

Furnishing  goods, 

.    1,109  51 

Hats  and  caps, 

140  60 

Leather  and  shoe  findings", 

860  49 

8,569  18 

Furnishings:  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc., (2,875  20 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc.. 

• 

• 

154  57 

Amourils  carried  forward,    . 


,  (2,529  77      $92,749  89 
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AmounU  brought  forward |S^S9  77     (98,749  89 

Cdrpeu,  rogg,  etc 240  18 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  elc S44  71 

Furniture  and  upholstery 1,698  27 

Kitchen  foraishlnga 994  02 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc.,              .        .        .  179  18 

Sundries 461  fifi 

6,S87  a 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal »1S3M  68 

Oil 4M  S7 

Sundries, S91  68 

18,080  88 

Repairs  and  Improvements :  — 

Bricks f»0  80 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 486  64 

Doors,  gashes,  etc., 360  60 

Electrical  work  and  supplies, 61S  60 

Hardware 870  64 

Lumber 1,469  67 

Machinery,  etc 466  41 

Taints,  oils,  glass,  elc 1,648  07 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies,        .                .  1,716  70 

Roofing  and  materials 8  69 

Mechanics  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll),         .        .  1,894  44 

Sundries 627  88 

10,339  64 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds :  — 

Blacksmith  and  supplies, ^76  29 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 321  30 

Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc 1,470  28 

Hay,  grain,  etc 4,617  69 

Harness  and  repairs, 423  66 

Horses 886  00 

Cows 622  50 

Other  live  stock 127  12 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc , 1,466  29 

10,608  02 

Miscellaneous:  — 

Books.  periodicaU,  etc 1156  60 

Chapel  servicis  ami  entertainments 693  20 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportation,     .                .  1,677  31 

Funeral  expenses 174  00 

Hose,  etc 11  65 

Ice 636  33 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 68  74 

Amounts  carried  forward, (3 ,207  08    1132,966  01 
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Amounts  brought  forward, $8,207  03  ^\32fi66  01 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies,        .        .        .        .  581  14 

Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra),   .        .        .  382*85 

Manual  training  supplies, 163  98 

Postage, 310  61 

Printing  and  printing  supplies, 1  25 

Return  of  runaways, 40  03 

Soap  and  laundry  supplies, 1,014  80 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 756  37 

School  books  and  school  supplies,      ....  301  51 

Travel  and  expenses  (officials),         ....  441  59 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 912  31 

Tobacco, 3  50 

Water 1,422  00 

Sundries, 79  45 

9,618  42 

Total $142,584  4S 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  METHODS  OP  TRAIN- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTION. 


Tbe  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental 
and  physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the 
consideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution,  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As 
we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows :  at  the 
girls'  dormitory  are  the  girls  of  school  grade ;  at  the  boys'  dormitory 
are  the  boys  of  the  school  department ;  at  the  north  building  are  the 
adult  males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal 
€are  and  attention ;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble 
boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade ;  at  the  north-west  building  are  the  adult  females  who  are  in 
good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  graduates  of  our  school  depart- 
ment, and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  depart- 
ments of  the  institution ;  at  the  farmhouse  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.  Each  of  these  departments 
has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building  and  devotes  her 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  personal  care  of 
the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have  divided  our  insti- 
tution into  six  comparatively  small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and 
peculiar  needs  and  all  under  the  same  general  management.  This 
plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution  and  secures  the 
manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  mod- 
ify our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased 
number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so 
classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken 
the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had 
a  smaller  number.  There  arc  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in 
placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar 
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to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the 
stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry.  The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger 
share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class. 
Our  school  children  are  separated  into  eight  well-defined  grades,  clas- 
sified much  as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  commoo 
schools.  There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified. 
No  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical 
drill  and  out-door  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  '^  Education  can  only 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it 
originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature.*'  We  do  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  oar  pupils* 
It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power 
of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judg- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good 
collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  prac- 
tical illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 
We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly 
five  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary 
work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  sub- 
jects directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit  of 
tools  and  benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these 
classes  receive  systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year. 
The  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy  who 
begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate, 
reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  Pie  acquires  definite,  accurate  control  of 
his  muscles.     We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to  make  skilled  artisans 
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of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished  work  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the  cuxurcUe  doing  is 
the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their 
muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a 
direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill 
is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in  physi- 
cal training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educa- 
tional gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our  use,  means  the 
prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  movements  of 
the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  instructor. 
The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear  and  under- 
stand, and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a  mental 
as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our 
formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge 
gained  could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them 
happier,  more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys 
and  girls  in  every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is 
more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of 
experience,  and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded 
child  makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and 
sharp  corners  of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments 
to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  ailicles  of  food  he  shall  eat, 
how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds ;  his 
daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and 
prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This 
guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate 
welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try 
to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child*s  personality  shall 
be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished. 
We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that 
knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real 
education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual  instruction  received  in  the 
schoolroom. 
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The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small  village  of  seven  hundred 
inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various 
phases  of  life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities,  its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate 
curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of 
approbation  so  univeraally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor 
in  our  scheme  of  discipline  and  management.  No  corporal  punish- 
ment is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupa- 
tion and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every 
hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy 
and  girl  in  good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned 
them,  according  to  their  age,  size  or  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often 
changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This 
duty  may  be  very  simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  per- 
formed by  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in 
the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of 
leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and 
girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted 
to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown 
to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of 
useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted 
them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  col- 
tivating.  One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and 
held  the  plough  at  the  same  time.  They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and 
nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large  garden.  The  truck  team,  col- 
lecting and  delivering  supplies  between  the  different  buildings,  takes 
the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter 
and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their  time  to  painting, 
doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proudly  uni- 
formed with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  six 
hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys. 
They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for 
the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  build- 
ings where  they  live.     The  girls  are   kept   just   as   busy.     In   the 
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laundry  they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of 
the  sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of 
the  children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls. 
Relays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing  machines  busy  from 
morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her 
own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds, 
wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  and 
women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless 
children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively 
quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted 
child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and 
solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "  my  baby  "  are 
often  quite  touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keep- 
ing this  uneasy  class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully 
given  service  we  could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless 
and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum  department  without  a  lai'gely  in- 
creased number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens, 
croquet  sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day 
in  their  playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and 
assists  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  ac- 
cessible, and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as 
possible.  The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries  but  as  neces- 
sities, if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development.  A 
recent  writer  well  says:  "To  acquire  alert  minds  children  must  be 
alert,  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is 
aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  line  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  en- 
tertainment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts, 
readings,  school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These 
entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually 
assisted  by  some  of  the  children.     The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
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opticoD  apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life 
and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misde- 
meanor or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  bis 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included  the 
"  Zoo,"  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.  The 
('Zoo"  is  located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned 
to  the  boys  and  the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller 
yaixls.  Within  the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig, 
a  fox,  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even 
snakes,  and  a  bear.  This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  foiins  a  very 
important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  ani- 
mals are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living  texts  for 
encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special 
senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thor- 
ough manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and 
pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a 
parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified 
procession  made  up  of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines 
and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make 
a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastically 
and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes 
and  firecrackers.  Then  all  the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in 
the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic 
dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and 
lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance.  In  the  afternoon  the  entire 
family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a  long  programme  of 
athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug-of-war  contest, 
running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc. ;  in  fact,  the  conventional  New 
England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants  in  the  games 
and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in 
training;  for  a  long  time  beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded  with 
glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn  for 
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a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bant- 
ing, and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas 
tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum 
and  behavior. 
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Laws   relating   to   the   Massachusetts    School 

FOB  the  Feeble-minded. 


[Acts  of  1850,  Chapter  150.] 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

ANP  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  iiereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions 
and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars.     [^Approved  April  4,  1850. 


[Revised  La^s,  Chapter  87.] 

Section  113.  There  shall  be  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
commonwealth,  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Section  114.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council ;  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  two  chaplains  of  the 
general  court  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitora  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit,  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted'  by  tiie  corporation,  and  generally  to  see  that  the 
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object  of  the  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  general  court  for  the  time  being  shall  be,  ex  offlciis,  visitors  of 
the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing it. 

Section  115.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
shall  maintain  a  school  department  for  the  instruction  and  education 
of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  benefited  by 
school  instruction,  and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  feeble-minded  persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 

Section  116.  Persons  received  by  said  coiporation  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see 
fit,  and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discre- 
tion and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and 
cause  him  to  be  removed  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement 
or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  insanity.  They  may  also 
allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  not  more  than  three 
months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation 
for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of 
such  absence,  unless,  during  such  period,  such  inmate  becomes  a 
chaise  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

Section  117.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  main- 
tain and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  gov- 
ernor upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other  state  or 
province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion  receive,  maintain  and  edu- 
cate in  the  school  department  other  feeble-minded  pei*sons,  gratu- 
itously or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Section  118.  If,  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate 
finds  that  a  person  js  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  school 
for  the  feeble-minded,  he  may  commit  him  thereto  by  an  order  of 
commitment  directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  a  physician,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  legally  organized 
medical  college  and  who  has  practised  three  years  in  this  common- 
wealth, that  such  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institution. 
The  fee  of  the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application 
shall  be  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is  required  to  go  from  his  ofiSce  or 
place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional  fee  of  one 
dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  which  shall  be  paid  upon 
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the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  county  in  which  such  application 
was  heard. 

Section  119.  A  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  the  commitment 
of  a  feeble-minded  person  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section  shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of 
such  intention ;  but  if  such  feeble-minded  person  resides  in  Boston, 
such  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  institutions  registrar  or  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  insane  hospital  trustees  instead  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be 
pi*oduced  to  the  judge  and  shall  accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Section  120.  The  charges  for  the  suppoit  of  each  inmate  in  the 
custodial  department  of  said  school  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly.  Such  charges  for 
those  not  having  known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall,  after 
approval  by  the  state  board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  common- 
wealth, and  may  afterward  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver 
general  of  such  inmates,  if  of  sufiScient  ability,  or  of  any  person  or 
kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their 
settlement,  if  subsequently  ascertained ;  for  those  having  known 
settlements  in  this  commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to 
pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement,  unless 
security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  is  given  for  such  support. 
If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or 
such  amounts  as  may  be  charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  in- 
mate whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  the  treas- 
urer may  recover  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  school  as  pit)vided  in 
section  seventy-nine. 

Section  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  said 
school  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  amount 
thereof  with  interest  and  costs  from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
from  such  person  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  from  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Section  122.  The  trustees  of  said  school  shall  annually  prepare 
and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed  report  of 
its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  commonwealth,  the  amount  expended  under  said 
appropriation,  the  whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates, 
the  number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  and  such  other 
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information  as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three 
months  make  a  report  to  said  board  of  the  number  of  inmates 
received  and  discharged,  respectively,  during  the  preceding  three 
months,  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution  and  the  number  of 
.  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  commonwealth,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  123.  The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 
transfer  from  the  state  hospital,  state  farm,  or  any  of  the  state  insane 
hospitals,  to  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  any 
inmate  whose  condition  would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the 
certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institu- 
tion. 


[Resolves  of  1900,  Chapter  36.] 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  in  erecting  new  buildings  for  the  said 
school  upon  land  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and  in  pro- 
viding a  water  supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same.  [^Approved 
March  28,  1900. 


[Resolves  of  1901,  Chapter  81.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  sura  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof  for  making  additions  to 
and  alterations  in  the  laundry,  hospital  and  administration  buildings. 
\_Approved  May  20,  1901. 


[Acts  of  1902,  Chapter  434,  Section  2.] 
From  said  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  following  purposes :  For  two  dormitories  of  sufiScient  capacity  to 
accommo<late  one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates,  and  for  furnishing  the 
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same,  for  additions  to  the  present  electric  lighting  and  heating  plants, 
and  for  an  addition  to  the  administration  building,  so-called,  a  snm 
not  exceeding  ninety- five  thousand  dollars ;  and  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  such  purchase  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 


[Acts  or  1903,  Chapter  414,  SsonoM  2.] 
From  the  loan  aforesaid  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  For  a  group  of  farm  buildings  at  the  colony  at  Templeton  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  fifty  inmates,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twelve  thousand  dollars ;  for  enlarging  the  bakery  at  ^Taltham,  a  som 
not  exceeding  four  thousand  dollars ;  for  a  house  at  Waltham  for  the 
superintendent  and  his  family,  and  for  furnishing  the  same,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars ;  for  a  building  at  Waltham  to 
be  used  for  manual  and  industrial  training,  a  sum  not  exceeding  six- 
teen thousand  dollars. 


[Resolves  op  1903,  Chapter  72.] 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  seventy-five  hundred  dollars,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  procuring  a  side-track  and  coal- 
pockets  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at  Clematis  Brook,  for 
the  permanent  use  of  said  school :  provided^  however^  that  the  amount 
herein  stated  shall  not  become  available  until  the  owners  of  the  land 
to  be  occupied  shall  convey  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  right  to  con- 
struct, maintain  and  use  tracks,  coal  pockets  and  trestles  thereon, 
and  a  right  of  way  from  the  public  streets  thereto,  all  such  rights  to 
continue  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth  for  so  long  a  time  as 
the  premises  shall  be  used  as  aforesaid.     [^Approved  May  .'5,  1903, 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or 
for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such 
will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  diflSculties  in 
each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  suflS- 
cient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to 
observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  re- 
spective States. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong 
clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by 
the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be 
provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form 
and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing 
must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner.  SuflScient  surety 
will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal 
whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  cloth- 
ing, two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four 
pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two 
collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 
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Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses) ,  two  colored 
cotton  skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two 
white  aprons,  two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  under- 
waists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs, 
two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat, 
one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverlet. 

Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  super- 
intendent, 

WALTER  E.    FERNALD,  M.D. 
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KULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the 
institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms 
in  the  establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the 
superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall 
examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall 
aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without 
his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assist- 
ants and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before 
making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution, 
and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  per- 
sons therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 
'  He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage 
and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
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stances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ;  and  also 
keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof:  pro- 
vided^ haivever^  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward, 
he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  bene- 
ficiaries of  Massachusetts,  .charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board, 
instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and 
other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  im- 
prove the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them 
except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institu- 
tion without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and 
pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see 
that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors. — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  located  at  Waltham,  about  one-half  mile  from  the 
Clematis  Brook  stations  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Waverley  stations 
of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railroads.  Electric  cars 
leave  the  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley  every  fifteen  minutes.  A 
public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station.  Friends  of 
children  may  visit  them  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
afternoons.     No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  will 
be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school,  at  our 
expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 
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Trusters  fok   1904-1905. 


ProBldent. 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 

Treasurer. 
RICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS. 


Vice-Preeident. 
JOHN  S.  DAMRELL. 

Secretary. 
CHARLES  E.  WARE. 


Auditor. 
CHARLES  F.  WYMAN. 

Tnlstees. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2d, Concord. 

FRANCIS  J.  BARNES Cambbidqb. 
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FREDERICK  P.  FISH Brooklinb. 
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Superintendent. 
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Miss  RUBY  McPHEE. 

Miss  SARAH  L.  CRABTREE. 


Miss  MARGARET  McALONEY. 
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Mr.  GEORGE  M.  SMITH. 

Instructors  in  Manual  and  Physical  Training. 
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Bookkeeper. 
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Mr.  WESLEY  JACQUES. 
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Miss  CLARA  McPHEE. 


Matron  of  Girls'  Dormitory. 
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Matron  of  Boys'  Dormitory. 
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MiSB  MILDRED  HELMS. 
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Miss  MARGARET  CAMERON. 
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Mb.  JOHN  HEDMAN.  i         Mr.  WELLINGTON  HANSELL. 

Mr.  JOHN  J.  DONNELL. 


Farmer  at  Templeton  Colony. 
Mr.  DAVID  SMITH. 


Members  op  the  Corporation. 


Charles  Francis  Adams.  2d,  Concord. 

Michael  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 

Nathan  Appleton,  Boston. 

Francis  J.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Cambridge. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusbtts  School  for  the  Fbbblb-mindbd, 
Waltham,  Oct.  13,  1904. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the 

State  Board  of  Insanity, 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1904. 

The  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  every  description 
who  have  been  present  at  the  school  at  Waltham  or  the  colony 
at  Templeton  during  the  year  has  been  900.  There  have  been 
discharged  during  the  year  24  males,  11  females,  —  a  total  of 
35.  There  have  been  admitted  65  males  and  35  females,  —  a 
total  of  100.  The  number  of  applications  has  been  240.  The 
number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  every  description  now 
present  at  the  school  at  Waltham  is  720,  the  number  of  large 
bo3^s  and  men  at  the  colony  at  Templeton  is  127,  —  a  total  of 
847.  Of  these,  256  are  suppoited  by  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  school  department  and  162  in  the  custodial  department. 
There  are  334  inmates  supported  in  the  custodial  department 
by  cities  and  towns;  there  are  32  beneficiaries  of  other  States, 
paying,  under  the  statute  in  such  cases  provided,  $300  each 
per  year.  There  are  48  private  pupils,  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  parents  and  guardians.  The  corporation  supports  15 
inmates  designated  by  name  on  the  records  of  the  school. 
The  income  of  our  private  funds  is  spent  for  a  few  old  inmates,- 
who  but  for  it  must  be  sent  to  the  almshouse  of  their  settle- 
ment. Although  we  give  in  detail  the  sources  of  income,  no 
corresponding  distinction  is  made  in  expenditures.  Inmates 
of  every  description  are  charged  alike  in  the  accounting,  all 
sharing  equally  so  far  as  may  be  the  advantage  derived  from 
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the  entire  income.  Of  course  this  is  not  strictly  accurate 
in  individual  cases.  For  instance,  an  average  school  pupil 
costs  more  than  an  average  custodial  case,  since  the  avenge 
salaries  of  the  teachers  amount  to  a  larger  sum  than  the  average 
wages  of  the  attendants,  and  the  average  school  pupil  must  be 
charged  something  for  care  and  attendance  outside  of  the 
schoolroom.  In  the  custodial  department  there  are  extreme 
cases,  —  of  the  sick,  depraved,  helpless  idiot,  who  comes  here 
to  die,  and  i-equires  ceaseless  supervision  of  considerable  skill, 
and  the  big  girl  who  half  pays  her  way  in  the  laundry. 

The  whole  number  of  paid  persons  of  every  description 
living  on  the  premises  in  charge  of  the  900  inmates,  either  at 
Waltham  or  at  Templeton,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  8ept.  30, 
1904,  was  168.  The  new  dormitories  at  Waltham  and  the 
buildings  for  the  new  colony  at  Templeton  will  allow  us  to 
care  for  250  more  inmates  than  heretofore. 

We  have  received  from  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  begin- 
ning Jan.  1,  1904,  and  ending  Dec.  31,  1904,  for  tlie  support  of 
State  inmates  in  both  the  school  department  and  the  custodial 
dei)artnient,  $f)(),H48.    We  have  received  from  cities  and  towns 
for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  department  for  the 
school  year  beginning  Sept.  30, 1903,  and  ending  Sept.  30, 1904, 
$55,250.95.     We  have  received  for  private  pupils  during  the 
school  year,  $7,273.63.     We  have  received  from  other  States 
than  Massachusetts  for  their  beneficiaries,  $10,633.51.     The 
treasurer  has  paid  to  our  current  expense  fund,  or  transferred 
thereto  from  interest  received  on  our  invested  funds,  for  the 
support  of  15  inmates,  the  sum  of  $5,591.85,  of  which  $726.07 
has  been  due  on  account  of  the  15  inmates  for  the  present 
year,  the  remainder  being  an  amount  which  should  have  been 
transferred  in  previous  years  on  account  of  inmates  supported 
by  the  corporation.     The  current  expenses  of  the  school  year 
have  Ix^en  $150,453.49,  or  $3.53  for  each  inmate  per  week. 
These  are  financial  facts;  but,  since  our  own  accounts  are  kept 
by  the  school  year,  which  ends  September  30,  and  there  is 
always  a  large  sum  due  at  that  date  and  not  paid  by  cities  and 
towns,  and  since  by  State  direction  we  pay  our  bills  monthly, 
while  the  State  makes  its  appropriation  for  the  current  year, 
made  available  some  time  in  June,  running  from  January  1  to 
January  1,  upon  a  system  of  averages  made  up  in  November 
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of  the  preceding  year,  it  is  impossible  to  present  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  a  statement  of  our  receipts  and  expenditures 
that  will  balance. 

The  marked  event  of  the  year  in  the  school  life  has  been  the 
death  of  our  much-beloved  and  highly  respected  president, 
Samuel  Hoar,  who  died  April  11,  1904,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 
His  familiarity  with  business  matters,  his  habit  of  giving  atten- 
tion to  details,  his  tenderness  of  heart,  eminently  fitted  him  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  corporation  like  this.  He  had  been  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  nineteen  years,  and  for  nineteen  years 
had  been  a  leading  spirit  in  regulating  the  course  of  procedure 
of  the  school.  The  trustees'  appreciation  of  his  worth  and 
their  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  corporation  and  them- 
selves by  his  death  will  be  found  in  a  statement  entered  upon 
the  records  of  the  school  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees, held  July  14,  1904,  which  will  be  printed  with  this  report. 

The  year  just  now  passed  has  been  at  Waltham  a  busy  year. 
Two  new  doniiitories  to  accommodate  200  inmates,  and  two 
dormitories  for  female  attendants  accommodating  21  each,  a 
manual  and  industrial  training  building,  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  bakery  and  kitchen  in  the  administration  building,  have 
been  substantially  completed.  The  addition  to  the  electric 
lighting  plant,  involving  new  boilers  and  engines  and  an  ad- 
dition to  the  laundry  building,  and  the  new  wiring  of  nearly 
all  the  buildings,  new  and  old,  has  also  been  substantially 
finished.  Work  upon  the  superintendent's  house  has  so  far 
progressed  that  it  can  be  finished  in  the  early  winter.  The 
money  for  the  dormitories  for  inmates  was  appropriated  in 
1902.  When  asking  for  it  in  1901  we  said  that  two  additional 
dormitories  would  be  eventually  required  at  Waltham  to  com- 
plete our  plant  at  Waltham.  Accordingly  we  ask  this  year 
for  a  special  appropriation  of  $85,000,  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  two  dormitories  at  Waltham,  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  accommodate  200  inmates.  These  buildings  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1907.  We  shall  then,  with  slight  additions  to  our 
heating  and  lighting  plants,  have  a  fully  equipped  plant  for 
1,000  inmates.  This  will  be  our  limit,  unless  from  time  to 
time  as  the  years  roll  on  we  shall  erect  new  dormitories  for 
feeble-minded  women  who  have  come  to  old  age,  when  they 
can  no  longer  be  economically  employed  at  any  labor.     We 
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ask  this  year  for  a  special  appropriation*  of  $8,000,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  alterations  of  the  administration  building  when  the 
superintendent  and  his  family  shall  have  removed  therefrom,  and 
in  building  fire-proof  drying  rooms  over  the  new  engine  room  in 
the  boiler  house  and  laundry  and  for  fire  proofing  the  West 
building.  We  ask  also  for  Templeton  a  special  appropriation 
of  $16,000,  to  be  expended  in  buildings  for  a  new  colony. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  appropriations  are  asked 
for  nearly  a  year  before  the  money  will  be  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal. In  the  nature  of  things  we  cannot  get  from  mechanics 
proposals  for  doing  the  work  in  advance  of  our  petition  to  the 
Legislature.  We  can  only  guess  at  amounts  of  future  expenses 
by  sums  expended  for  similar  work  heretofore,  and  that  method 
of  guessing  in  the  present  condition  of  the  labor  market  and 
building  material  market  is  very  uncertain . 

Under  a  special  appropriation  of  1903  we  have  built  a  side 
track  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  at  Clematis  Brook,  upon 
which  coal  pockets  will  be  provided  for  the  permanent  use  of 
the  school.  By  this  track  we  have  already  received  a  full  sap- 
ply  of  coal  for  the  coming  year,  purchased  in  one  lot  upon  most 
favorable  terms.  The  appropriation  was  upon  the  condition 
that  it  should  not  become  available  until  the  owners  of  the  land 
to  be  occupied  should  convey  to  the  Commonwealth  the  right 
to  construct,  maintain  and  use  tracks,  coal  pockets  and  trestles 
thereon,  and  a  right  of  way  from  the  public  streets  thereto. 
This  conveyance  was  duly  made  by  the  owTicrs  of  the  land,  the 
understanding  being,  although  not  expressed  in  writing,  that 
the  owners  of  the  land,  who  have  a  greenhouse  in  the  vicinity, 
should  retain  the  right  to  use  a  sufficient  length  of  the  side  track 
to  establish  for  themselves  coal  pockets  of  a  capacity  sufficient 
to  enable  the  owners  to  procure  and  receive  at  one  purchase 
about  1,000  tons  of  coal.  Our  pockets  were  to  be  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  side  track,  and  those  retained  were  to  be 
between  our  pockets  and  the  main  line  of  the  railroad,  a  proper 
fence  and  gate  separating  the  two  premises.  The  location  of 
this  fence  is  named  as  a  westerly  bound  in  the  deed  to  the 
Commonwealth  which  was  recorded.  But  now  that  the  side 
track  is  completed,  it  is  found  that  the  grade  over  the  land 
reserved  to  the  owners  is  such  that  cars  will  not  stand  upon 
it  to  deliver  coal,  and  that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  coal 
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can  be  stored  beneath  the  trestle  on  the  land  reserved  to  the 
owners.  The  owners  of  the  land  have  accordingly  requested 
us  to  extend  our  end  of  the  trestle  still  further  out  from  the 
main  tracks  of  the  railroad,  they  to  convey  to  the  Common- 
wealth the  same  rights  over  the  new  land  required  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Commonwealth  to  release,  so  far  as  it  con- 
sistently can,  the  rights  hitherto  acquired  over  an  equal  amount 
of  land  and  trestle  thereon  to  the  east  of  said  fence  or  location. 
This  request  seems  to  the  trustees  to  be  equitable,  and  they 
therefore  hereby  petition  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  extend, 
as  aforesaid,  the  trestle  already  built,  and  that  an  exchange  of 
rights  over  the  new  land  and  the  old  be  authorized.  This  can 
be  done  within  the  original  appropriation  of  $7,500. 

The  colony  at  Templeton  fully  answers  all  our  hopes.  The 
boys  are  contented  and  happy.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
cripples,  they  work  under  intelligent  supervision  as  if  work 
were  a  pastime.  One  is  at  once  struck  with  the  freedom 
from  care  that  is  everywhere  evident  in  their  faces.  Strangely 
enough,  the  compassion  we  often  feel  for  those  whose  lot  it  is 
to  labor  for  themselves  and  their  families  day  after  day  through 
the  years,  without  hope  or  thought  of  getting  on  in  the  world, 
is  not  excited  here.  All  is  enjoyment,  and  Saturday  after- 
noons all  is  merriment.  They  are  kind  to  one  another ;  an 
excited  word  is  rarely  heard,  a  blow  is  rarely  struck.  They 
are  fond  of  animals,  and  never  cruel  to  them.  The  dumb 
cattle  follow  the  boys  about  in  the  fields. 

We  speak  of  the  colony  at  Templeton,  and  then  again  we 
speak  of  the  colonies.  There  are  in  fact  three  of  these  col- 
onies, or  camps,  they  might  be  called,  except  for  their  per- 
manency. We  find  that  it  has  worked  admirably  to  put  the 
boys  by  fifties,  under  the  charge,  each  fifty,  of  an  intelligent 
working  man  and  his  wife,  or  under  the  charge  of  a  sympa- 
thetic working  matron  and  a  working  man,  the  two  not  being 
married,  depending  for  more  scientific  supervision  upon  weekly 
visits  by  our  superintendent  or  some  one  of  the  three  doctors 
upon  his  staff*.  We  have  no  disposition  at  present  to  employ 
permanent  or  resident  high-grade  supervision  at  the  colonies. 
We  have  proceeded  upon  the  family  plan.  Care  is  taken  that 
the  matron  shall  be  an  honest,  plain  cook,  and  shall  be  of  a 
temper  and  disposition  to  make  her  family  love  and  respect 
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her.  The  boys  have  been  so  thoroughly  txained  at  Waltham 
that  all  goes  on  easily  within  doors  at  Templeton.  Their  be- 
havior at  meals  is  exemplary.  They  always  clean  themselves 
up  in  the  wash  room  of  tlieir  dormitory  before  going  to  the 
dining  room  in  the  &rm  house  where  live  the  matron  and  her 
assistants.  Their  evenings  are  spent  in  the  presence  of  the 
matron  and  assistants,  at  quiet  games  or  reading  story  books. 
They  rise  early,  —  those  who  assist  in  the  care  of  the  cattle 
very  early.  By  day  their  life  is  that  of  a  fisirmer's  boy,— 
ploughing,  planting,  hoeing,  han-esting,  getting  wood,  pulling 
stumps,  building  walls  and  roads,  all  under  the  supervision  of 
the  farmer  or  {>aid  working  man  and  his  assistants.  In  doors 
and  out  these  young  fanners  require  the  help  and  oversight  in 
the  fields  of  one  suitable  paid  person  to  about  a  dozen  boys. 
They  are  good  lK)ys,  but  need  a  master.  Without  supervision, 
fifty  of  them  would  not  in  a  fortnight  accomplish  work  that 
could  be  done  bv  two  of  them  in  two  da  vs. 

The  school  at  Waltham  and  the  colony  at  Templeton  are 
carried  on  together  as  a  systematic  whole.  The  advantage  of 
the  school  as  a  pre|)aration  for  life  at  the  colony  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  hv  quoting  from  an  annual  reiK)rt,  written 
twelve  years  ago,  l>efore  the  establishment  of  a  colony  wa3 
thought  of,  when  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the 
removal  to  Waltham  a  few  months  back  of  the  last  group  of 
inmates  from  South  Boston;  when  we  were  beginning  to  feel 
that  it  would  be  best  for  all  concerned,  that  it  would  be  for 
the  eoonouiv  of  the  Commonwealth  and  for  the  welfiu:e  of  manv 
of  the  inmates,  to  retain  them  at  the  school  for  an  indefinite 
l>eriod.  Then  we  had  at  Waltham  95  acres  of  land  ;  then  we 
had  erected  or  had  in  contemplation  of  erecting  accommoda- 
tions for  400  inmates.  To-day  we  have  at  Waltham  buildings 
for  800  inmates,  with  geneially  superb  accommodations  for 
150  |>jiid  persons  to  I'are  for  the  800  inmates.  And  we  have 
at  Templeton  unlimited  res<^)urces  for  the  custodv'  of  boys  and 
men  whom  it  is  now  the  determined  policy  of  the  school  to 
keep  upon  its  roll  till  death. 

Twelve  veai-s  aoro  we  said  :  — 

The  principal  feature  in  the  school  department  has  been  the  intro- 
ductioD  of  a  system  of  manual  training  known  as  the  Russian  system. 
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It  was  brought  to  this  country  from  Moscow,  in  the  form  of  an  edu- 
cational exhibit  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  this  State.  It 
has  lately  been  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  the  public  grammar 
schools  in  several  States  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 
Its  object  is  solely  the  development  of  the  child,  and  it  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  the  thing  created  by  its  work.  It  is  thus  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  industrial  training,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  make  the 
work  done  by  the  pupil  of  some  pecuniary  advantage  either  to  him- 
self or  to  the  person,  corporation  or  government  at  whose  charge  he  gets 
his  instruction.  The  peculiar  adaptability  of  this  system  of  manual 
training  to  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded  will  be  recognized  after 
reading  the  superintendent's  report.  The  name  implies  the  mere  train- 
ing of  the  hand,  but  every  movement  of  the  hand  results  from,  or  is 
accompanied  by,  a  movement  of  the  mind.  Yet  the  mind  is  not  at  any 
time  taxed  beyond  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  child.  He  is  not 
at  the  beginning  mystified  or  overcome  with  a  shadowy  idea  of  con- 
struction. He  learns  to  saw  straight.  He  comes  to  know  when  he 
saws  straight.  He  knows  when  he  saws  crooked.  He  knows  the 
difference  between  the  two.  He  learns  to.  plane  a  surface  to  a  level. 
He  comes  to  know  when  the  surface  is  level.  As  he  saws  straight  and 
planes  straight,  his  muscles  become  more  and  more  accurate  in  their 
movements.  If  he  has  no  organic  defects,  he  gets  to  see  straight,  to 
walk  straight.  It  may  take  a  long  time  before  he  can  saw  straight 
and  plaae  to  a  level.  He  is  given  a  chisel.  With  it  he  cuts  to  lines. 
Then  he  himself  draws  the  lines.  He  makes  measurements.  By 
gradual  steps  he  makes  a  mortise  without  the  faintest  idea  of  any- 
thing to  be  done  with  it.  At  length  he  fits  two  pieces  of  wood  to- 
gether ;  and  he  does  not  do  this  without  having  a  pretty  fair  under- 
standing why  they  fit,  or  at  least  a  pretty  accurate  comprehension  of 
what  be  must  do  to  make  two  pieces  of  wood  fit  together  well.  The 
poor  fellow's  brain  has  kept  company  with  his  hands. 

Industrial  training  in  shops  may  follow  to  some  extent ;  and  if  our 
boys  remain  long  enough,  we  may,  perhaps,  have  work  shops  to  a 
considerable  measure  self-supporting.  We  do  not,  however,  expect 
much  in  this  direction. 

Now,  instead  of  the  workshops  we  have  the  farm ;  and  the 
poor  fellow  whose  brain  has  kept  company  with  his  hands  at 
Walthani  makes  a  good  farm  hand.  Unconsciously  his  brain 
has  continued  to  improve.  He  has  absorbed  something  of  the 
theory  of  fanning,  —  probably  as  much  as  is  within  the  com- 
prehension of  one-half  the  farm  laborers  in  the  country.  He 
has  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  stone  mason 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waltham,  Oct.  13,  1904. 

To  the  CorporcUion,  Exs  Excellency  the  Governor,  ike  Legislature^  and  the 

State  Board  of  Insanity, 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1904. 

The  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  every  description 
who  have  been  present  at  the  school  at  Waltham  or  the  colony 
at  Templeton  during  the  year  has  been  900.  There  have  been 
discharged  during  the  year  24  males,  11  females,  —  a  total  of 
35.  There  have  been  admitted  65  males  and  35  females,  —  a 
total  of  100.  The  number  of  applications  has  been  240.  The 
number  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  every  description  now 
present  at  the  school  at  Waltham  is  720,  the  number  of  large 
boys  and  men  at  the  colony  at  Templeton  is  127,  —  a  total  of 
847.  Of  these,  256  are  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  school  department  and  162  in  the  custodial  department. 
There  are  334  inmates  supported  in  the  custodial  department 
by  cities  and  towns;  there  are  32  beneficiaries  of  other  States, 
paying,  under  the  statute  in  such  cases  provided,  $300  each 
per  year.  There  are  48  private  pupils,  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  parents  and  guardians.  The  corporation  supports  15 
inmates  designated  by  name  on  the  records  of  the  school. 
The  income  of  our  private  funds  is  spent  for  a  few  old  inmates, 
who  but  for  it  must  be  sent  to  the  almshouse  of  their  settle- 
ment. Although  we  give  in  detail  the  sources  of  income,  no 
corresponding  distinction  is  made  in  expenditures.  Inmates 
of  every  description  are  charged  alike  in  the  accounting,  all 
sharing  equally  so  far  as  may  be  the  advantage  derived  from 
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the  entire  income.  Of  course  this  is  not  strictly  accurate 
in  individual  cases.  For  instance,  an  average  school  pupil 
costs  more  than  an  average  custodial  case,  since  the  average 
salaries  of  the  teachers  amount  to  a  larger  sum  than  the  average 
wages  of  the  attendants,  and  the  average  school  pupil  must  be 
charged  something  for  care  and  attendance  outside  of  the 
schoolroom.  In  the  custodial  department  there  are  extreme 
cases,  —  of  the  sick,  depraved,  helpless  idiot,  who  comes  here 
to  die,  and  requires  ceaseless  supervision  of  considerable  skill, 
and  the  big  girl  who  half  pays  her  way  in  the  laundry. 

The  whole  number  of  paid  persons  of  every  description 
living  on  the  premises  in  charge  of  the  900  inmates,  either  at 
Walt  ham  or  at  Templeton,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Sept.  30, 
1904,  was  1()8.  The  new  dormitories  at  Waltham  and  the 
buildings  for  the  new  colony  at  Templeton  will  allow  us  to 
care  for  250  more  inmates  than  heretofore. 

We  have  received  from  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  begin- 
ning Jan.  1,  1904,  and  ending  Dec.  31,  1904,  for  the  support  of 
State  inmates  in  both  the  school  department  and  the  custodial 
department,  $f)G,848.    We  have  received  from  cities  and  towns 
for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  department  for  the 
school  year  beginning  Sept.  »^0, 1903,  and  ending  Sept.  30, 1904, 
$/)/), 250.95.     We  have  received  for  private  pupils  during  the 
school  year,  $7,273.(53.     We  have  received  from  other  States 
than  Massachusetts  for  their  beneficiaries,   $10, (533. 51.     The 
treasurer  has  paid  to  our  current  expense  fund,  or  transferred 
thereto  from  interest  received  on  our  invested  funds,  for  the 
support  of  15  inmates,  the  sum  of  $5,591.85,  of  which  $726.07 
has  been   due   on  account  of  the  15  inmates  for  the  present 
year,  the  remainder  being;  an  amount  which  should  have  been 
transferred  in  previous  years  on  account  of  inmates  supported 
by  the  cori)onition.     The  current  expenses  of  the  school  year 
have  been  $150,453.49,  or  $3.53  for  each  inmate  per  week. 
These  are  financial  facts ;  but,  since  our  own  accounts  are  kept 
by  the  school  year,   which  ends   September  30,  and  there  is 
always  a  large  sum  due  at  that  date  and  not  paid  by  cities  and 
towns,  and  since  by  State  direction  we  pay  our  bills  monthly, 
while  the  State  makes  its  appropriation  for  the  current  year, 
made  available  some  time  in  June,  running  from  January  1  to 
January  1 ,  upon  a  system  of  averages  made  up  in  November 
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of  the  preceding  year,  it  is  impossible  to  present  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  a  statement  of  our  receipts  and  expenditures 
that  will  balance. 

The  marked  event  of  the  year  in  the  school  life  has  been  the 
death  of  our  much-beloved  and  highly  respected  president, 
Samuel  Hoar,  who  died  April  11,  1904,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 
His  familiarity  with  business  matters,  his  habit  of  giving  atten- 
tion to  details,  his  tenderness  of  heart,  eminently  fitted  him  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  corporation  like  this.  He  had  been  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  nineteen  years,  and  for  nineteen  years 
had  been  a  leading  spirit  in  regulating  the  course  of  procedure 
of  the  school.  The  trustees'  appreciation  of  his  worth  and 
their  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  corporation  and  them- 
selves by  his  death  will  be  found  in  a  statement  entered  upon 
the  records  of  the  school  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees, held  July  14,  1904,  which  will  be  printed  with  this  report. 

The  year  just  now  passed  has  been  at  Waltham  a  busy  year. 
Two  new  donnitories  to  accommodate  200  inmates,  and  two 
dormitories  for  female  attendants  accommodating  21  each,  a 
manual  and  industrial  training  building,  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  bakery  and  kitchen  in  the  administration  building,  have 
been  substantially  completed.  The  addition  to  the  electric 
lighting  plant,  involving  new  boilers  and  engines  and  an  ad- 
dition to  the  laundry  building,  and  the  new  wiring  of  nearly 
all  the  buildings,  new  and  old,  has  also  been  substantially 
finished.  Work  upon  the  superintendent's  house  has  so  far 
progressed  that  it  can  be  finished  in  the  early  winter.  The 
money  for  the  dormitories  for  inmates  was  appropriated  in 
1902.  When  asking  for  it  in  1901  we  said  that  two  additional 
dormitories  would  be  eventually  required  at  Waltham  to  com- 
plete our  plant  at  Waltham.  Accordingly  we  ask  this  year 
for  a  special  appropriation  of  $85,000,  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  two  dormitories  at  Waltham,  of  suflBcient  capacity 
to  accommodate  200  inmates.  These  buildings  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1907.  We  shall  then,  with  slight  additions  to  our 
heating  and  lighting  plants,  have  a  fully  equipped  plant  for 
1,000  inmates.  This  will  be  our  limit,  unless  from  time  to 
time  as  the  years  roll  on  we  shall  erect  new  dormitories  for 
feeble-minded  women  who  have  come  to  old  age,  when  they 
can  no  longer  be  economically  employed  at  any  labor.     We 
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ask  this  year  for  a  special  appropriation-  of  $8,000,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  alterations  of  the  administration  building  when  the 
superintendent  and  his  family  shall  have  removed  therefrom,  and 
in  building  fire-proof  drying  rooms  over  the  new  engine  room  in 
the  boiler  house  and  laundry  and  for  fire  proofing  the  Wesl 
building.  We  ask  also  for  Templeton  a  special  appropriation 
of  $16,000,  to  be  expended  in  buildings  for  a  new  colony. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  appropriations  are  asked 
for  nearly  a  year  before  the  money  will  be  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal. In  the  nature  of  things  we  cannot  get  firom  mechanics 
proposals  for  doing  the  work  in  advance  of  our  petition  to  the 
Legislature.  We  can  only  guess  at  amounts  of  future  expenses 
by  sums  expended  for  similar  work  heretofore,  and  that  method 
of  guessing  in  the  present  condition  of  the  labor  market  and 
building  material  market  is  very  uncertain. 

Under  a  special  appropriation  of  1903  we  have  built  a  side 
track  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Raiboad  at  Clematis  Brook,  upon 
which  coal  pockets  will  be  provided  for  the  permanent  use  of 
the  school.     By  this  track  we  have  already  received  a  full  sap- 
ply  of  coal  for  the  coming  year,  purchased  in  one  lot  uj>on  most 
favorable  terms.     The  appropriation  was  upon  the  condition 
that  it  should  not  become  available  until  the  owners  of  the  land 
to  be  occupied  should  convey  to  the  Commonwealth  the  right 
to  construct,  maintain  and  use  tracks,  coal  pockets  and  trestles 
thereon,  and  a  right  of  way  from  the  public  streets  thereto. 
This  conveyance  was  duly  made  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  the 
understanding  being,  although  not  expressed  in  writing,  that 
the  owners  of  the  land,  who  have  a  greenhouse  in  the  vicinity, 
should  retain  the  right  to  use  a  sufficient  length  of  the  side  track 
to  establish  for  themselves  coal  pockets  of  a  capacity  su£Seient 
to  enable  the  owners  to  procure  and  receive  at  one  purchase 
about  1,000  tons  of  coal.     Our   pockets  were   to  be  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  side  track,  and  those  retained  were  to  be 
between  our  pockets  and  the  main  line  of  the  railroad,  a  proper 
fence  and  gate  sepai'ating  the  two  ju'emises.     The  location  of 
this  fence  is  named  as  a  westerly  bound  in  the  deed  to  the 
Commonwealth  which  was  recorded.     But  now  that  the  side 
track  is  completed,  it  is  found  that  the  grade  over  the  land 
reserved  to  the  owners  is  such  that  cars  will  not  stand  upon 
it  to  deliver  coal,  and  that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  coal 
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can  be  stored  beneath  the  trestle  on  the  land  reserved  to  the 
owners.  The  owners  of  the  land  have  accordingly  requested 
us  to  extend  our  end  of  the  trestle  still  further  out  from  the 
main  tracks  of  the  railroad,  they  to  convey  to  the  Common- 
wealth the  same  rights  over  the  new  land  required  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Commonwealth  to  release,  so  far  as  it  con- 
sistently can,  the  rights  hitherto  acquired  over  an  equal  amount 
of  land  and  trestle  thereon  to  the  east  of  said  fence  or  location. 
This  request  seems  to  the  trustees  to  be  equitable,  and  they 
therefore  hereby  petition  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  extend, 
as  aforesaid,  the  trestle  already  built,  and  that  an  exchange  of 
rights  over  the  new  land  and  the  old  be  authorized.  This  can 
be  done  within  the  original  appropriation  of  $7,500. 

The  colony  at  Templeton  fully  answers  all  our  hopes.  The 
boys  are  contented  and  happy.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
cripples,  they  work  under  intelligent  supervision  as  if  work 
were  a  pastime.  One  is  at  once  struck  with  the  freedom 
from  care  that  is  everywhere  evident  in  their  faces.  Strangely 
enough,  the  compassion  we  often  feel  for  those  whose  lot  it  is 
to  labor  for  themselves  and  their  families  day  after  day  through 
the  years,  without  hope  or  thought  of  getting  on  in  the  world, 
is  not  excited  here.  All  is  enjoyment,  and  Saturday  after- 
noons all  is  merriment.  They  are  kind  to  one  another ;  an 
excited  word  is  rarely  heard,  a  blow  is  rarely  struck.  They 
are  fond  of  animals,  and  never  cruel  to  them.  The  dumb 
cattle  follow  the  boys  about  in  the  fields. 

We  speak  of  the  colony  at  Templeton,  and  then  again  we 
speak  of  the  colonies.  There  are  in  fact  three  of  these  col- 
onies, or  camps,  they  might  be  called,  except  for  their  per- 
manency. We  find  that  it  has  worked  admirably  to  put  the 
boys  by  fifties,  under  the  charge,  each  fifty,  of  an  intelligent 
working  man  and  his  wife,  or  under  the  charge  of  a  sympa- 
thetic working  matron  and  a  working  man,  the  two  not  being 
married,  depending  for  more  scientific  supervision  upon  weekly 
visits  by  our  superintendent  or  some  one  of  the  three  doctors 
upon  his  staff.  We  have  no  disposition  at  present  to  employ 
permanent  or  resident  high-grade  supervision  at  the  colonies. 
We  have  proceeded  upon  the  family  plan.  Care  is  taken  that 
the  matron  shall  be  an  honest,  plain  cook,  and  shall  be  of  a 
temper  and  disposition  to  make  her  family  love  and  respect 
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her.  The  boys  have  been  so  thoroughly  trained  at  Waltham 
that  all  goes  on  easily  within  doors  at  Templeton.  Their  be- 
havior at  meals  is  exemplary.  They  always  clean  themselves 
up  in  the  >vash  room  of  their  dormitory  before  going  to  the 
dining  room  in  the  fiurm  house  where  live  the  matron  and  her 
assistants.  Their  evenings  are  spent  in  the  presence  of  the 
matron  and  assistants,  at  quiet  games  or  reading  story  books. 
They  rise  early,  —  those  who  assist  in  the  care  of  the  cattle 
very  early.  By  day  their  life  is  that  of  a  &nner*8  boy,  — 
ploughing,  planting,  hoeing,  harvesting,  getting  wood,  pulling 
stumps,  building  walls  and  roads,  all  under  the  supervision  of 
the  farmer  or  {mid  working  man  and  his  assistants.  In  doors 
and  out  these  young  fanners  require  the  help  and  oversight  in 
the  fields  of  one  suitable  paid  person  to  about  a  dozen  boys. 
They  ai*e  good  boys,  but  need  a  master.  Without  supervision, 
fifty  of  them  would  not  in  a  fortnight  accomplish  work  that 
could  be  done  by  two  of  them  in  two  days. 

The  school  at  Waltham  and  the  colony  at  Templeton  are 
carried  on  together  as  a  systematic  whole.  The  advantage  of 
the  school  as  a  preparation  for  life  at  the  colony  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  by  quoting  from  an  annual  report,  written 
twelve  years  ago,  before  the  establishment  of  a  colony  was 
thought  of,  when  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the 
removal  to  Waltham  a  few  months  back  of  the  last  group  of 
injnates  from  South  Boston ;  when  we  were  beginning  to  feel 
that  it  would  be  best  for  all  concerned,  that  it  would  be  for 
the  economy  of  the  Commonwealth  and  for  the  welfisure  of  many 
of  the  inmates,  to  retain  them  at  the  school  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Then  we  had  at  Waltham  95  acres  of  land  ;  then  we 
had  erected  or  had  in  contemplation  of  erecting  accommoda- 
tions for  400  inmates.  To-day  we  have  at  Waltham  buildings 
for  800  inmates,  with  generally  superb  accommodations  for 
150  i)aid  persons  to  care  for  the  800  inmates.  And  we  have 
at  Templeton  unlimited  resources  for  the  custody  of  boys  and 
men  whom  it  is  now  the  determined  policy  of  the  school  to 
keep  upon  its  roll  till  death. 

Twelve  years  ago  we  said  :  — 

The  principal  feature  in  the  school  department  has  been  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  manual  training  known  as  the  Rassian  system. 
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It  was  brought  to  this  country  from  Moscow,  in  the  form  of  an  edu- 
cational exhibit  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  this  State.  It 
has  lately  been  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  the  public  grammar 
schools  in  several  States  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 
Its  object  is  solely  the  development  of  the  child,  and  it  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  the  thing  created  by  its  work.  It  is  thus  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  industrial  training,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  make  the 
work  done  by  the  pupil  of  some  pecuniary  advantage  either  to  him- 
self or  to  the  person,  corporation  or  government  at  whose  charge  he  gets 
his  instruction.  The  peculiar  adaptability  of  this  system  of  manual 
training  to  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded  will  be  recognized  after 
reading  the  superintendent's  report.  The  name  implies  the  mere  train- 
ing of  the  hand,  but  every  movement  of  the  hand  results  from,  or  is 
accompanied  by,  a  movement  of  the  mind.  Yet  the  mind  is  not  at  any 
time  taxed  beyond  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  child.  He  is  not 
at  the  beginning  mystified  or  overcome  with  a  shadowy  idea  of  con- 
struction. He  learns  to  saw  straight.  He  comes  to  know  when  he 
saws  straight.  He  knows  when  he  saws  crooked.  He  knows  the 
difference  between  the  two.  He  learns  to.  plane  a  surface  to  a  level. 
He  comes  to  know  when  the  surface  is  level.  As  he  saws  straight  and 
planes  straight,  his  muscles  become  more  and  more  accurate  in  their 
movements.  If  he  has  no  organic  defects,  he  gets  to  see  straight,  to 
walk  straight.  It  may  take  a  long  time  before  he  can  saw  straight 
and  plane  to  a  level.  He  is  given  a  chisel.  With  it  he  cuts  to  lines. 
Then  he  himself  draws  the  lines.  He  makes  measurements.  By 
gradual  steps  he  makes  a  mortise  without  the  faintest  idea  of  any- 
thing to  be  done  with  it.  At  length  he  fits  two  pieces  of  wood  to- 
gether ;  and  he  does  not  do  this  without  having  a  pretty  fair  under- 
standing why  they  fit,  or  at  least  a  pretty  accurate  comprehension  of 
what  he  must  do  to  make  two  pieces  of  wood  fit  together  well.  The 
poor  fellow's  brain  has  kept  company  with  his  hands. 

Industrial  training  in  shops  may  follow  to  some  extent ;  and  if  our 
boys  remain  long  enough,  we  may,  perhaps,  have  work  shops  to  a 
considerable  measure  self-supporting.  We  do  not,  however,  expect 
much  in  this  direction. 

Now,  instead  of  the  workshops  we  have  the  farm ;  and  the 
poor  fellow  whose  brain  has  kept  company  with  his  hands  at 
Walthara  makes  a  good  farm  hand.  Unconsciously  his  brain 
has  continued  to  improve.  He  has  absorbed  something  of  the 
theory  of  farming,  —  probably  as  much  as  is  within  the  com- 
prehension of  one-half  the  farm  laborers  in  the  country.  He 
has  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  stone  mason 
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and  the  carpenter.  He  at  least  knows  the  object  of  his  work, 
when  he  helps  the  stone  mason  or  the  carpenter.  When  these 
boys  are  digging  a  cellar  or  a  well,  they  know  what  they  arc 
doing  and  why  they  do  the  work.  They  know  and  remember 
that  they  are  repeating  what  they  did  for  their  own  colony, 
and  have  since  done  for  another.  When  they  see  batter  boards 
raised  up  at  one  place  two  feet  from  the  ground  and  at  another 
ten  or  twelve,  they  know  that  the  foundations  of  the  building 
are  to  be  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  batter  boards,  and  that 
they  must  get  a  large  amount  of  stone  for  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing and  little  at  the  other.  They  know  that  sooner  or  later 
there  will  be  completed  houses  for  a  colony  just  like  those  of 
their  own  colony,  and  that  finally  a  group  of  boys  will  come 
up  from  Waverley  and  live  in  them.  These  are  the  feeble- 
minded boys  that  sixty  years  ago  were  utterly  neglected. 
Truly  the  preparatory  life  at  Waltham  is  essential  to  the  life 
in  the  colony ;  and  the  life  in  the  colony  is  an  ideal  life  for 
those  who  must  remain  a  charge  to  the  public  till  death. 

The  advantage  of  the  partnership  between  the  colony  and 
the  school  is  not  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  colony.  There  is  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  health  and  general  appearance 
of  the  inmates  at  Waltham,  resulting  from  the  products  of  the 
farm  sent  to  the  school.  And  this  partnership  extends  to  mat- 
ters of  finance.  For  instance,  it  is  expected  that  the  coining 
year  an  ample  supply  of  milk  for  the  use  of  the  entire  school 
will  be  sent  to  Waltham  from  the  farm ;  and  apples,  potatoes, 
beets,  cabbages,  etc.,  will  be  sent  in  great  quantities.  The 
saving  in  the  milk  bill  alone  will  amount  to  several  thousands 
of  dollars  ;  and  the  inmate  who  eats  his  proportion  of  potatoes, 
beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  etc.,  will  consume  less  wheat  bread 
or  oat  meal  porridge,  or  articles  of  food  which  must  be  pur- 
chased. In  return,  the  money  saved  in  the  milk  and  Hour 
bills  will  be  expended  at  the  colony,  in  keeping  up  or  renew- 
ing the  stock,  for  farming  implements,  for  fruit  trees  and  vines 
and  shrubs,  and  for  fertilizers  for  the  ensilage  fields. 

There  are  still  but  three  of  these  colonies.  The  buildings 
for  a  fourth,  following  the  general  plan  of  the  other  three,  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  before  winter.  It  was  our  intention  to 
send  to  Templeton  the  fifty  boys  who  are  to  form  this  colony 
in  the  early  spring  last  past,  sheltering  them  in  tents,  that 
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they  might  do  the  foundation  work  and  grading  necessary  for 
their  future  home,  themselves,  but  we  found  that  the  boys 
were  needed  at  Waltham  for  the  immense  amount  of  similar 
work  to  be  done  there;  therefore  we  have  kept  them  back, 
and  have  let  the  boys  of  the  other  colonies  do  their  work  for 
them. 

In  the  early  days  of  these  reports  they  filled  an  important 
place  in  literature.  They  treated  of  matters  new  in  this  Com- 
monwealth and  new  to  the  country.  They  and  an  occasional 
magazine  article  written  by  their  authors  contained  all  that 
was  known  in  the  community  upon  the  subject  of  idiocy.  The 
object  for  which  they  were  written  was  not  so  much  for  a 
record  of  what  had  been  accomplished,  as  to  awaken  in  the 
Legislature,  and  through  the  Legislature  in  the  people,  a  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  idiots.  We  cannot 
to-day  realize  the  brutish  condition  to  which  these  helpless 
people  had  been  allowed  everywhere  to  fall.  Before  the  agita- 
tion in  their  behalf  was  started,  the  idea  of  establishing  a  school 
for  the  relief  of  idiots  would  have  been  rejected  and  ridiculed 
by  the  community  at  large  as  an  illusion  of  visionary  and 
unpractical  minds. 

That  the  school  succeeded  was  due  to  these  reports.  The 
beginning  was  with  the  true  idiot,  the  mere  animal  in  human 
form,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  in  1846  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  these  people  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  This  report 
of  1846  set  forth  that :  — 

Common  observation,  the  official  report  of  the  various  town  officers, 
and  the  research  of  commissioners  appointed  for  the  special  purpose, 
all  concur  in  showing  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  idiotic  persons 
in  the  Commonwealth  who  live  in  a  state  of  brutish  ignorance,  idle- 
ness and  degradation,  and  go  down  to  the  grave  like  brutes  that 
perish,  without  a  ray  of  religious  moral  intellectual  light ;  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that,  where  such  persons  are  taken  at  a  proper  age, 
they  may  be  trained  to  habits  of  decency,  industry  and  sobriety,  and 
lifted  up  from  the  slough  of  mere  animal  existence  to  the  platform  of 
humanity ;  and  the  State  admits  the  claims  of  every  one  of  its  chil- 
dren to  a  share  in  the  common  blessings  of  education,  and  provides  it 
by  special  enactments  and  at  great  expense  for  those  who  cannot  be 
taught  in  common  schools,  such  as  the  blind  and  mutes ;  and  idiots, 
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the  moet  helpless  and  wretched  of  all,  are  most  in  need  of  skilful 
instraction ;  and  that  religion  and  humanity  demand  that  a  fair  trial 
should  be  made  of  their  capacity  for  improvement. 

No  better  statement  coald  be  made  of  the  condition  of  affieurs 
which  it  was  the  design  of  the  experimental  school,  then  author- 
ized, to  remedy. 

The  good  work  progressed.  In  1851,  when  the  school  was 
incorporated,  the  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  on  public 
charitable  institutions  reported :  — 

Your  committee  have  visited  this  school  and  been  highly  gratified 
by  what  they  saw ;  the  experiment  seems  to  have  succeeded  entirely. 
The  capacity  of  this  unfortunate  class  for  improvement  seems  to  be 
proved  beyond  question,  .  .  .  and,  considering  that  other  classes  of 
the  unfortunates  who  can  be  taught  have  had  special  provision  made 
for  their  education,  therefore,  your  committee  respectfully  submit  the 
following  resolves. 

During  all  this  time  the  work  was  tentative.  Four  or  five 
years  later,  in  the  report  of  1855,  it  appears  that  the  trustees, 
considering  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  only  those  should  be  admitted  to  the  school  whose 
age  and  condition  gave  chance  for  improvement.  The  school 
idea  prevailed.  The  nearer  the  child  was  to  the  child  fitted 
for  ordinary  common  school  instruction,  the  more  welcome  he 
was  as  an  inmate.  But  the  trustees  or  their  superintendent 
could  not  always  tell.  Since  it  was  difiicult  in  many  cases  and 
impossible  in  some  to  ascertain  at  sight  whether  the  child  was 
capable  of  improvement,  some  were  admitted  to  be  soon  dis- 
charged as  incapable  of  improvement,  which  meant  incapable 
ot  improvement  by  school  instruction. 

Says  the  report  of  1855  :  — 

The  chief  objects  aimed  at  have  been,  first,  to  put  the  pupils  into 
the  best  possible  condition  of  health  and  vigor ;  to  develop  strength 
and  activity  of  body ;  and  to  train  them  to  the  command  and  use  of 
muscle  and  limb.  Second,  to  check  inordinate  animal  appetites;  to 
correct  unseemly  habits ;  to  accustom  them  to  temperance,  cleanli- 
ness, and  order ;  and  to  strengthen  their  power  of  self-control,  so 
that  they  may  be  at  least  less  unsightly  or  disagreeable  to  others. 
Third,  to  train  them  to  some  habits  of  industry,  so  that  they  may  he 
at  least  less  burdensome  to  others  in  after  life.    Fourth,  to  develop 
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as  far  as  possible  their  mental  faculties  and  moral  sentiments,  by  ex- 
ercises and  lessons  suitable  to  their  feeble  condition  and  capacities, 
and  thus  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

In  1855  the  school  liad  been  opened  to  girls,  and  the  unex- 
pected result  had  followed  that  the  school  had  been  of  greater 
advantage  to  girls  than  to  boys. 

Such  was  the  life  at  the  school  at  this  time  (1855)  and  for 
some  twenty-five  years  thereafter.  The  school  increased  in 
numbers  to  somewhat  over  100  pupils  (there  were  90  on  the 
average  in  1879,  and  108  on  the  average  in  1880),  who  re- 
mained at  the  6chool  for  some  five  or  six  or  seven  years,  and 
then  were  returned  to  their  homes.  There  was  no  custodial 
department. 

During  all  this  time  we  were  a  private  corporation,  receiving 
from  the  Commonwealth  an  annual  appropriation,  always  upon 
the  condition  that  w^e  would  support  and  train  a  stated  number 
of  idiotic  persons  designated  by  the  Governor.  We  were 
economical  and  thrifty  and  made  some  money,  but  we  always 
dealt  fairly  by  the  State  in  return  for  her  appropriations,  sup- 
porting at  the  school  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  indigent 
inmates  on  her  account  than  we  were  required  by  the  appro- 
priation. We  did  even  more  than  this.  In  1880,  when  we 
were  required  to  support  55  inmates  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
we  had  at  the  close  of  the  year  104  State  cases  out  of  120. 
We  had  a  few  private  paying  cases,  including  beneficiaries 
from  other  States.  The  law  required  us  to  take  children  of 
parents  who  were  not  wealthy  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the 
actual  average  cost  of  all  the  inmates.  To  the  receipts  from 
wealthy  cases  and  beneficiaries  from  other  States  and  a  few 
legacies  the  private  funds  of  the  corporation  may  be  credited. 
The  Commonwealth  has  always  been  represented  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  at  first  having  four  of  the  twelve,  and  since  1878 
having  six  out  of  the  twelve. 

About  1880  some  of  the  more  recently  appointed  or  elected 
trustees  began  to  agitate  the  subject  of  a  custodial  department. 
Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  school  proper,  they  felt 
that  there  was  urgent  need  in  the  community  for  an  institution 
which  should  train  the  hopeless  idiot,  who  had  been  rejected 
at  our  doors  for  thirty  years  as  unimprovable.     The  early 
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experiment  had  shown,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  could  be  vastly 
improved.  The  arguments  of  these  new  members  found  fiivor 
with  the  old  members,  some  of  whom  had  been  on  the  Board 
from  near  the  beginning  of  the  school ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  custodial  department  was  established,  not  by  law,  but  by 
the  trustees  or  corporation  under  their  general  power.  Then 
came  the  retention  of  our  large  girls,  who  had  no  home  to 
which  they  could  be  sent  on  finishing  at  school.  Then  came 
the  experiment  at  the  Howe  farm. 

And  finally,  in  1883,  the  custodial  department  was  estab- 
lished by  law  ;  but  by  the  same  act  by  which  it  was  established 
our  school  department  so  far  as  State  cases  were  concerned  was 
})auperized,  all  State  inmates  l)eing  put  upon  the  same  footing; 
and  the  charges  for  the  support  of  all  cases,  whether  school  or 
custodial,  with  the  exception  of  our  private  cases  and  cases 
from  other  States,  were  laid  upon  the  inmates  themselves,  or, 
in  case  of  poverty,  upon  the  places  of  settlement,  and  when 
the  settlement  was  not  known,  upon  the  Commonwealth. 

Up  to  this  time  the  indigent  idiot  who  had  no  settlement  in 
the  State  could  only  be  sent,  by  the  court  or  trial  justice  having 
jurisdiction  of  his  case,  to  the  State  almshouse,  there  to  be 
supported,  governed  and  employed  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  sent  to  any  almshouse  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
If  he  had  a  settlement,  he  was  placed  in  the  almshouse  of  his 
settlement,  like  au}^  other  pauper.  In  1883  the  power  to 
commit  to  the  school  was  given  to  judges  of  the  probate  and 
municipal  courts,  probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  rather 
than  for  the  inmates  or  for  the  community  at  large  ;  since 
authority  was  given  to  the  trustees  to  receive  the  person  com- 
mitted, or  to  send  him  to  his  own  home,  or  to  the  State  alms- 
house, or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  if  in  their  judgment 
he  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  institution.  The  tak- 
ing of  school  cases  from  other  States  and  the  Provinces  was 
legalized  by  the  statute  of  1883,  and  we  could  still  take  private 
cases  on  any  terms  we  saw  fit.  We  were  still  a  private  insti- 
tution, largeh^  assisted  by  the  Commonwealth,  which  depended 
upon  the  trustees  appointed  upon  the  part  of  the  State  and  the 
same  annual  Board  of  Visitors,  as  at  present,  to  look  out  for  its 
interest  in  the  inmates.  We  were  independent  of  any  other 
Board. 
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In  1886  we  were  still  a  private  corporation,  located  on  our 
own  premises  at  South  Boston,  the  home  of  the  institution  from 
the  beginning  of  the  school.  In  1887  the  State  gave  us,  in 
response  to  our  prayers,  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  purchase  land 
for  our  removal  to  a  more  extended  field  of  operations ;  and 
the  next  year  we  were  given  $200,000,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  trustees  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
on  the  estate  we  had  in  the  meantime  purchased  at  Waltham, 
but  on  the  condition  that  we  should  deed  the  newly  purchased 
land  to  the  Commonwealth.  This  we  cheerfully  did.  Indeed, 
when  we  came  to  sell  our  South  Boston  estate,  we  spent  the 
money  obtained  for  it  in  building  on  the  Commonwealth's  land 
at  Waltham  the  plain  but  beautiful  dormitory  for  women, 
which  has  been  the  type  of  all  our  dormitories  erected  since 
that  date,  and  has  been  copied  far  and  wide  by  other  institu- 
tions. We  recognized,  as  stated  in  a  report  a  little  later,  that 
there  was  — 

a  partnership  for  charitable  pur|)08e8  between  the  State  and  the 
corporation,  each  being  represented  by  six  trustees.  The  State 
provides  nearly  all  the  money  required  by  the  trustees  for  the  active 
management  of  the  school,  and  holds  the  title  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  property  in  use ;  while  the  corporation  through  its  mem- 
bership gives  to  the  trustees  the  assistance  of  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  men  and  women,  who,  some  through  inheritance  or  associa- 
tion, others  through  a  sense  of  duty,  and  all  through  a  feeling  of 
compassion  for  human  suffering  in  its  most  degraded  and  loathsome 
form,  take  a  deep  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  idiots  and 
feeble-minded. 

We  recognized,  too,  that,  although  we  held  the  title  deeds 
of  the  South  Boston  property,  that  property  had  been  given 
to  us  by  the  State  in  trust  for  feeble-minded  persons  of  the 
State.     We  rendered  unto  Cajsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's. 

By  the  act  of  1886  the  Commonwealth  again  assumed  the 
cost  of  the  education  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  department. 
The  Legislature  recognized  the  force  of  the  plea  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school,  to  put  the  indigent  idiot  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  indigent  blind  person  and  the  indigent 
deaf  mute,  so  far  as  he  was  capable  of  benefit  from  school  in- 
struction. The  original  petition,  we  will  say  in  passing,  had 
been  for  all  idiots ;  and  we  still  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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Commonwealth  in  its  majesty  should  require  the  training  of 
all  idiotic  persons  within  its  domain,  aocording  to  methods 
substantially  as  practised  at  this  institution,  either  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  place  of  settlement  or  at  its  own  expense,  as  a 
matter  of  right  possessed  by  the  individual. 

No  provision  was  made  in  1886  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
we  were  to  take  in  the  school  department  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  but  we  were  allowed  the  sum  of  $20,000  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  such  persons  as  should  be 
designated  by  the  Governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  For  the  State 
custodial  cases  we  received  the  sum  of  $3.25  per  week,  and  the 
same  charge  was  made  to  cities  and  towns  for  their  custodial 
cases.  Beneficiaries  of  other  States  and  the  Provinces  were  to 
be  charged  $300  each  per  year,  and  we  could  take  private 
pupils  at  our  own  terms. 

The  power  to  commit  to  the  school  was  continued  to  judges 
of  a  probate  or  a  municipal  court ;  and  this  was  probably  still 
a  provision  in  favor  of  the  school  rather  than  for  the  inmate  or 
the  community  at  large,  for  although  authority  was  not  given 
to  the  trustees  to  reject  a  case  so  committed  as  in  the  act  of 
188H,  they  were  still  given  the  authority  to  discharge  any  pupil 
or  other  inmate  either  to  his  home  or  the  place  of  his  settle- 
ment. 

By  the  act  of  1886  the  trustees  were  directed  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  pretty  much 
all  matt^'rs  that  had  been  contained  in  our  reports  to  the  cor- 
poration and  Legislature ;  and  we  were  also  directed  to  submit 
our  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Char- 
ity for  ai)i)roval.  To  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity 
was  also  given  the  power  to  transfer  to  the  school  from  the 
State  Almshouse  and  certain  other  institutions  any  inmate 
whose  condition  would  be  benefited  by  said  transfer,  upon  the 
certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
institution. 

Thu.s,  by  this  act  of  1880  for  the  first  time  some  other  per- 
son or  board  of  officers  than  the  cori:)oration  and  the  trustees 
of  this  school  and  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  be  interested 
in  any  way  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  feeble-minded  in  this 
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Commonwealth.  Up  to  1886  all  reports  had  been  made  direct 
to  the  Legislature.  Our  work  at  that  time  had  been  mostly 
tentative. 

Since  1886  there  has  been  no  substantial  change  in  the  law 
relating  to  this  school.  Since  1886  year  after  year  we  have 
reported  the  result  of  our  work  to  the  Legislature,  occasionally 
making  recommendations  regarding  our  future  growth,  which 
have  been  approved.  Dr.  Eliot  and  Dr.  Tarbell,  of  our  Board 
of  Trustees,  were  well-recognized  authorities  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  feeble-minded.  The  State  had  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  those  great  philanthropists. 

We  got  valuable  suggestions  from  the  boards  which  were 
associated  with  us  by  the  act  of  1886,  just  as  we  did  later 
when  we  founded  our  Templeton  colony  from  the  department 
of  health  and  other  departments  in  the  service  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  1898  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  were  given  to  the 
Board  of  Insanity,  with  which  Board  our  relations  have  always 
been  most  cordial  and  intimate.  But  we  believe  that  we  our- 
selves are  wholly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  school, 
although  under  their  supervision.  The  founding  of  the  custo- 
dial department,  and  its  extension  to  include  the  care  of  grown 
feeble-minded  women  and  the  colony  at  Templeton,  have  been 
our  work.  Members  of  the  corporation  it  is  feared  take  less 
interest  in  our  life  than  in  early  days,  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  matters  are  on  a  firm  foundation ;  the  corporation 
and  the  trustees  recognize  that  we  are  for  the  most  part  a  State 
institution,  doing  State  work,  but  we  claim  the  credit  of  having 
built  up  for  the  Commonwealth  a  model  institution,  of  which 
she  may  well  be  proud. 

This  is  a  somewhat  extended  review  of  the  past.  It  is  made 
for  the  information  of  the  Legislature,  an  ever-changing  body, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  know  much  about  pre-existing  pro- 
visions for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  persona  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  preface  to  the 
following  opinion  regarding  the  future  of  the  school :  — 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  feeble-minded  themselves  and  for  the  good  of  the  Com- 
monwealth that  the  school  should  be  conducted  mainly  upon 
the  lines  upon  which  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  late  past. 
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There  should  be,  as  now,  a  school  department,  in  which  there 
shall  be  admitted  yearly  a  large  number  of  feeble-minded 
children  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  who 
shall  for  five  or  six  or  seven  years  be  trained  to  habits  of  order, 
obedience,  cleanliness  and  industry,  and  then  as  a  rule  be 
returned  to  their  homes.     The  present  custodial  department 
should  be  continued  for  boys  and  men  and  girls  and  women, 
and  in  connection  with  it  the  colony  at  Templeton  for  boys 
and  men.     To  the  custodial  department  should  be  admitted, 
first,  cases,  that  as  a  general  thing  must  remain  until  death,  — 
the  most  disgusting  cases  of  idiocy,  the  sick,  the  deformed, — 
cases  that  it  is  for  the  absolute  good  of  the  community  firom 
which  they  are  taken  that  they  shall  be  banished  from  sight 
forever.     Second,  feeble-minded  big  boys  and  men  and  big 
girls  and  women,  who  are  too  old  to  learn  from  books,  wlio 
will  remain  here,  the  males  until  they  are  fitted  for  Templeton, 
where  they  are  destined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives ; 
while  the  big  girls  and  women,  including  such  as,  having  fin- 
ished in  the  school  department,  have  no  homes  to  which  ihey 
can  be  sent,  will  be  kept  here  indefinitely,  probably  for  life, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  become  mothers. 

As  we  have  said  several  times  of  late,  the  most  notable 
departure  from  the  original  design  of  the  school  has  been  the 
admission  of  these  big  girls  and  women  of  feeble  intellect,  and 
the  retention  of  large  girls  who  have  been  pupils  in  the  school 
proper.     This  is  a  feature  in  which  we  take  pride,  even  more 
than  we  take  in  the  colony  at  Templeton,  although  the  visible 
results  are  not  so  striking.     It  is  the  feature  of  our  institution 
which  appeals  most  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monweal tli.     It  is  a  feature  which  could  not  exist  except  in  an 
institution   of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  our  own.     That 
the  life  of  these  females  is  on  the  whole  a  happy  life,  we  have 
often  shown.     They  exhibit  few  signs  of  discontent.     This 
feature  of  the  school  should  be  preserved. 

We  have  gone  further  in  this  direction.  We  have  sought 
to  extend  our  protection  over  women  who  have  gone  wrong  or 
may  go  wrong  in  their  sexual  relations,  and  yet,  owing  to 
mental  weakness,  are  morally  irresponsible  for  their  conduct. 
These  women  are  moral  imbeciles ;  and  it  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  we  ourselves  believe,  that  protection 
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should  be  given  them,  — that  they  should  be  kept  permanently 
away  from  men,  both  for  theu:  own  good  and  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  But  there  should  be  absolute  mental  defect 
as  well  as  moral  obliquity  before  they  are  received  in  this 
school.  We  can  go  on  building  dormitories  for  the  protection 
of  our  grown  up  girls  indefinitely,  and  care  for  them  in  great 
numbers  at  little  expense,  especially  if  the  Legislature  shall  at 
some  time  not  too  remote  cause  to  be  removed  to  the  Hospital 
for  Epileptics  our  inmates  who  are  afflicted  with  epilepsy ; 
but  women  with  none  of  the  obvious  characteristics  of  feeble- 
mindedness, —  such  as  defective  speech,  awkward  gait,  un- 
natural make-up,  —  women  in  whom  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
any  mental  defect,  unless  an  unusual  development  of  sexual 
passion  be  attributed  to  mental  defect,  are  ill-adapted  to  mingle 
with  our  good-natured  simpletons.  Such  women  must  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  —  they  need  constant,  wearisome  watch- 
ing. As  against  her  guardian,  the  female  moral  imbecile  is  an 
ai-tful  foe  within  herself.  We  object,  however,  and  this  is  an 
objection  we  have  often  made,  to  receiving  from  other  philan- 
thropic institutions,  either  reformatory  or  charitable,  public  or 
private,  girls  whose  real  oflfence  is  want  of  chastity,  but  who 
have  been  sent  from  their  home»  as  wayward,  stubborn  girls, 
who  have  needed  institutional  care  and  restraint,  but  instead 
of  receiving  this  have  been  placed  out  in  country  homes,  to 
become  the  plaything  of  a  hired  man  employed  at  the  same 
house,  or  of  half  the  idle  men  and  boys  of  the  village,  until 
finally,  hardened  and  well  seasoned  in  crime,  they  are  thrown 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  well-meaning  philanthropists  who 
have  corrupted  a  community.  We  have  often  said  no  one 
woman  is  able  to  safe-guard  a  girl  or  woman  who  has  strong 
inclinations  to  go  wrong,  and  no  amount  of  professional  or 
purely  philanthropic  visiting  will  keep  her  in  the  paths  of 
virtue. 

A  notion  largely  prevails  in  the  community  that  pretty  much 
all  crime  is  evidence  of  moral  imbecility  on  the  part  of  the 
offender,  and  more  particularly  that  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate 
child  is  evidence  of  moral  imbecility  on  the  part  of  the  mother  ; 
and  women  who  should  be  sent  as  criminals  to  a  reformatory 
for  a  tenn  of  years  are  sent  here  on  a  sentence  for  life.  To  us 
there  is  something  abhorrent  in  shutting  up  a  girl  in  an  asylum 
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for  idiots,  to  be  released  only  by  death,  simply  beoatise  she  is 
lewd. 

Most  women  who  offend  against  chastity  are  anything  bat 
feeble-minded.  Flrostitates  at  the  beginning  of  their  career 
are  neat  and  orderly.  As  a  rale  they  are  kind-hearted,  gener- 
ous, honest  and  tmthful.  They  rarely  at  any  time  are  instra- 
mental  in  bringing  a  sister  into  their  fold.  They  are  more  or 
less  repentant ;  yet  no  one  miderstands  better  than  they  that 
their  offence  against  society  will  not  be  foigiren  by  society. 
They  mostly  come  from  the  country,  and  have  mostly  &llen 
from  virtue  by  reason  of  the  too  free  intercoiirse  between  the 
sexes  existing  in  Country  life.  Some  are  city-born  and  lead  a 
double  life,  pursuing  a  lawful  and  remunerative  occupation  in 
addition  to  that  which  is  illicit.  The  downward  course  of  all 
these  women  is  rapid,  but  they  are  not  feeble-minded.  The 
law  interposes,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  females,  only  for 
the  protection  of  those  who  are  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  This 
school  is  not  an  institution  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  fallen  women  of  any  age. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  in 
large  cities  to  care  for  such  feeble-minded  children  of  their 
own  as  are  capable  of  improvement  by  school  instruction,  in 
schools  especially  devoted  to  such  purpose,  apart  from  schools 
for  normal  pupils.  This  will  relieve  a  pressure  for  admission 
to  our  school  department.  But  great  care  should  be  taken  by 
the  city  authorities  in  permitting  children  to  be  sent  to  a  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  without  the  consent  of  parents.  The 
matter  is  even  more  important  than  the  commitment  of  a  child 
to  our  custodial  department.  No  ordinary  schoolmaster  or 
ordinary  schoolmistress  is  capable  of  judging  whether  a  child 
is  feeble-minded  within  the  statute.  We  have  known  boys, 
who  have  been  deemed  by  their  teachers  stupid  to  the  last 
degree,  to  suddenly  wake  up,  go  to  college,  do  well  there,  and 
afterwards  prov^e  to  be  eminent  citizens.  Only  the  judge  of  a 
court,  upon  the  certificate  under  oath  of  a  duly  qualified  phy- 
sician, should  have  the  power  of  committing  a  child  to  any 
feeble-minded  school  without  the  consent  of  its  parents. 

For  further  details  regarding  the  condition  of  the  inmates 
under  our  charge  and  work  accomplished  by  them  during  the 
year,  we  refer  to  the  report  of  our  superintendent.  Dr.  Fernald, 
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the  value  of  whose  labors  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  in  behalf 
of  the  feeble-minded  of  the  Commonwealth,  both  those  under 
his  direct  care  and  many  remaining  at  private  homes  with  their 
parents,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2d. 
FRANCIS  J.  BARNES. 
FRANCIS  BARTLETT. 
ELIZABETH  E.  COOLIDGE. 
JOHN  S.  DAMRELL. 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 
FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 
CHARLES  E.  WARE. 
FRANK  G.  WHEATLEY. 
CHARLES  F.  WYMAN. 
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Samuel  Hoar  of  Concord,  president  of  the  MassachoBetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  died  at  his  home  in  his  native 
town  of  Concord,  Monday,  April  11,  1904,  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year.  He  was  the  second  Samuel  Hoar  of  Concord  to  die  a 
trustee  of  this  school,  his  grand  fother,  of  the  same  name  and 
town,  having  been  one  of  the  originators  of  the  school  and 
having  held  the  office  of  trustee  at  the  time  of  his  deatii  in 
1857.  His  own  father,  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  son  of 
Samuel  Hoar,  senior,  succeeding  his  iGEither,  had  also  been  a 
trustee  until  his  promotion  to  the  bench  as  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  the  Commonwealth  had  rendered  the 
holding  of  the  office  of  trustee  incompatible  with  the  higher 
duty.  Judge  Hoar  had  been  succeeded  in  the  offi<$e  of  trustee 
by  his  sister's  husband,  Robert  Boyd  Storer,  who  in  torn  upon 
his  death  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Brandt  Stcurer, 
an  own  cousin  to  our  Samuel  Hoar.  In  the  mean  time  Greorge 
Grosvenor  Tarbell,  a  near  kinsman,  had  for  six  years  beea 
superintendent  of  the  school,  and  upon  the  death  of  William 
Brandt  Storer  in  1884,  resigning  the  office  of  superintendent, 
had  been  appointed  trustee,  and  in  1898  had  been  made  presi- 
dent. Samuel  Hoar  was  appointed  trustee  in  1885,  and  in 
1902,  upon  the  death  of  George  Grosvenor  Tarbell,  had  been 
elected  president.  Thus  by  inheritance  the  interests  uf  the 
school  were  dear  to  our  late  president. 

Since  his  death  the  town  of  Concord,  the  Unitarian  Church 
and  Harvard  University  have  all  expressed  their  recognition 
of  the  deep  obligations  they  are  under  for  services  rendered  to 
them  by  Samuel  Hoar,  and  their  appreciation  of  his  noble 
character.  The  Suffolk  bar,  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  social  clubs  of  Concord  and  Boston  have 
offered  their  tributes  to  his  memory.  Many  letters  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  descriptive  of  his  character  have  been  written, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  published.  We,  too,  the  trustees 
of  this  school,  claim  a  part  of  him,  and  would  record  our 
sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  school  and  ourselves  by  his 
death. 

Samuel  Hoar  was  an  earnest,   self-reliant,  straightforward 
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man.  He  had  a  strong  personality.  He  had  unflinching 
coui-age.  He  was  generous  and  benevolent.  He  had  much 
common  sense.  He  was  a  man  of  large  aflairs,  and  had  a 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  was  a  distinguished 
private  citizen ;  an  able  lawyer,  with  a  large  professional  prac- 
tice. To  us,  his  associate  trustees,  an  observable  trait  of  his 
character  was  the  facility  with  which  he  came  to  a  decision  in 
any  matter  under  consideration.  To  this  faculty,  no  doubt, 
was  due  the  amount  of  work  he  was  able  to  give  to  matters  of 
a  philanthropic  and  public  nature  outside  of  his  profession. 

Of  the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  to  which  he 
gave  the  benefit  of  his  legal  and  business  experience,  this 
school  in  his  estimation  was  not  the  least  in  importance.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  third  trustee  in  length  of 
service.  In  nineteen  years  he  had  given  to  the  cause  of  the 
feeble-minded  much  study.  More  and  more  was  he  pained  at 
the  thought,  which  more  and  more  came  upon  him,  that  there 
is  no  cure  for  the  mind  that  is  wanting.  More  and  more  did 
he  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  school  for  the  welfare  of  the 
inmates  and  for  the  good  of  the  community  from  which  the 
unfortunate  children  are  withdrawn.  The  charity  had  ceased 
to  be  repulsive  to  him.  He  looked  upon  it  philosophically, 
with  the  aim  to  do  the  greatest  good  with  the  greatest  econ- 
omy. He  had  a  happy  faculty  of  impressing  his  views  upon 
the  Legislature.  That  we  have  this  beautiful  home  at  Waverley 
and  the  extensive  colony  at  Templeton  is  largely  due  to  his 
representations  to  that  body. 

We  shall  miss  his  cordial  gi'eeting  at  our  meetings.  We 
shall  miss  his  counsels  in  our  deliberations ;  his  eflective  state- 
ment of  a  proposition.  We  shall  miss  his  humor.  We  shall 
miss  the  bright,  cheery  member  of  this  little  band  of  co- 
Avorkers.  The  entire  school  felt  the  influence  of  his  sunny 
disposition. 

His  labors  are  over.  He  rests  in  peace.  With  wounded 
hearts  we  go  on  with  our  task. 
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SUPBRINTBIf DENT'S  REPORT. 


Zb  the  Trustees  cfiht  Md$iaekutett$  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1904 :  — 


WMm. 

,.---. 

TMdi. 

Namber  present  Sept.  SO,  1908, 

•                •                t                • 

489 

818 

800 

Admitted  during  the  year, 

(    « 

65 

85 

100 

Whole  namber  present,   . 

647 

858 

900 

Discharged  daring  the  year,    . 

24 

11 

85 

Died  during  the  year, 

10 

8 

18 

Number  present  Sept.  30, 1904, 

613 

884 

847 

Average  number  present. 

489 

826 

815 

School  cases  admitted. 

86 

12 

48 

Custodial  cases  admitted. 

29 

28 

52 

Private  pupils  now  present,     . 

30 

18 

48 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries,  . 

176 

81 

256 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  State, 

97 

65 

162 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

182 

152 

334 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,    . 

20 

12 

33 

Number  at  the  Templeton  colony,  .... 

127 

- 

127 

Applications  for  admission  during  year, . 

— 

- 

240 

Of  the  100  admissions,  31  were  young,  teachable  pupils; 
there  were  16  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  8  were 
juvenile  epileptics ;   8  were  paralyzed ;   10  were  very  feeble, 
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physically ;  3  were  insane,  and  were  taken  "away  by  their 
friends;  2  were  blind. 

Of  the  35  discharges,  9  were  kept  at  home  for  various 
reasons ;  1  was  kept  at  home  to  attend  public  school ;  6 
New  England  beneficiaries  were  withdrawn  to  make  room  for 
younger  pupils ;  4  insane  boys  were  taken  home  by  their  rela- 
tives ;  4  boys  were  taken  home  to  work  for  wages ;  3  boys, 
pronounced  moral  imbeciles,  ran  away  and  were  not  returned ; 
1  girl  of  seventeen  was  abducted  by  her  relatives ;  1  girl,  a 
moral  imbecile  of  seventeen,  was  taken  away  by  her  guardian, 
to  be  committed  to  Sherborn  Reformatory  as  a  stubborn  child  ; 

1  was  taken  away  by  overseers  of  the  poor ;  and  1  boy  was 
killed  by  a  i-ailroad  train  while  at  home  on  his  summer  vacation. 

There  were  18  deaths  during  the  year,  — less  than  three  per 
cent,  of  the  average  number  present.  Of  these,  3  resulted  from 
organic  heart  disease,  3  from  acute  pneumonia,  2  from  epilepsy, 

2  from  organic  brain  disease,  2  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  2 
from  general  tuberculosis,  and  1  each  from  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, pyaemia,  intestinal  obstruction  and  acute  gastritis. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  excellent  through- 
out the  year.  With  the  exception  of  a  prolonged  series  of  cases 
of  mumps,  there  have  been  no  cases  of  infectious  or  contagious 
disease  among  our  inmates. 

There  were  240  applications  for  admission  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  we  were  able  to  admit  only  a  small  number,  the 
majority  of  the  admissions  being  applicants  of  former  years, 
who  have  long  been  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  parents  of  these  children  pathetically  plead  for  an  op- 
portunity for  the  training  and  education  of  their  children  while 
they  are  young  and  capable  of  improvement.  It  is  a  striking 
fact,  however,  that  the  reason  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
applications  is  based  upon  the  relief  needed  for  the  mother,  the 
family  or  the  neighborhood,  with  the  prospective  educational 
benelSt  to  the  child  himself  as  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  great  majority  of  these  applicants  are  the  children  of 
parents  in  moderate  or  straightened  circumstances.  Few  labor- 
ing men  or  mechanics  or  small  farmers  are  able  to  pay  any 
appreciable  rate  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  defective 
child,  without  depriving  other  children  of  proper  food  or  cloth- 
ing or  opportunities  for  ordinary  education.     These  cases  can 
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be  trained  or  cared  for  only  at  public  expense  in  some  form. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  oar  applicants  expect  the  State  or 
the  town  to  assume  the  cost  of  the  future  support  of  the  child. 
If  State  support  should  be  extended  to  the  feeble-^uinded,  as 
is  now  done  with  the  insanCi  the  number  of  applicants  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

The  current  expenses  have  amounted  to  $150,453.49,  or 
$3.53  per  week  for  each  inmate.  This  per  capita  cost  is  a 
little  higher  than  usual,  for  several  reasons.  The  average  [^ce 
of  standard  supplies  for  the  institution  has  been  much  hi^er 
than  for  many  years  past.  The  long,  severe  winter  caused  us 
to  use  a  large  amount  of  coal.  The  extensive  alterations  and 
additions  to  our  service  plant  necessitated  various  anforeseea 
expenditures,  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  new  construction. 
At  the  new  coal  trestle  we  have  a  stack  of  over  2,000  tons  of 
coal,  ]>aid  for  out  of  this  year's  account.  We  have  also  added 
four  outside  hydrants  for  fire  protection,  with  the  connecting 
water  mains. 

In  our  school  and  training  classes  we  have  an  unusually  able 
and  enthusiastic  staff  of  teachers  in  every  department.  We 
have  everything  needed  in  the  way  of  appliances  and  equip- 
ment. Our  school  department,  as  a  whole,  was  never  so  well 
organized  as  at  the  present  time.  The  pupils  in  the  various 
classes  have  shown  definite  and  satisfactory  improvement. 

The  new  manual  training  building  is  completed  and  in  use. 
On  the  basement  floor  are  the  shops  for  the  repairing  of  shoes 
and  general  repairs  to  furniture,  etc.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
sloyd  class  room,  the  class  room  for  general  manual  training, 
a  small  printing  office,  and  the  room  for  band  practice.  On 
the  second  floor  are  the  girls'  class  room  for  beginners  in 
needlework,  darning,  mending,  etc.,  and  the  large  sewing 
room.  These  new  class  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  give  us  fine  facilities  for  carrying  on  this  most  important 
part  of  our  work. 

Here  at  Waltham  and  at  the  colony  we  have  had  eleven  new 
buildings,  or  additions  to  buildings,  under  construction  during 
the  year.  These  building  operations  have  greatly  added  to  the 
duties  and  cares  of  the  entire  staff;  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  testify  to  the  willingness  and  fidelity  which  the 
officers  and  employees   have   shown  in  meeting  these  extra 
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responsibilities,  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. Without  this  co-operation  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  complete  our  buildings  within  the  sum  appropriated.  Our 
regular  force  of  employees  and  our  splendid  corps  of  working 
boys  have  excavated  the  basements,  dug  and  teamed  stone  for 
foundations,  dug  trenches  for  sewer  and  water  pipes,  mixed 
concrete,  cut  and  handled  pipe  for  the  steam  fitter,  done  all 
the  painting  and  varnishing  inside  and  outside  the  buildings, 
gitkded  around  all  the  buildings,  and  teamed  much  of  the  build- 
ing material.  The  educational  value  of  this  constructive  work 
for  our  boys  has  been  very  noticeable.  One  big,  strong  boy 
of  twenty,  for  years  destructive,  idle  and  vicious,  has  worked 
with  the  steam  fitter  for  over  a  year,  cutting  and  threading 
pipe  on  a  machine  as  well  as  a  skilled  mechanic  would  do  it, 
and  doing  a  full  day's  work  every  day. 

The  farm  colony  at  Templeton  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  satisfactory  departments  of  the  institution.  The  three 
groups  of  farm  buildings  now  accommodate  128  adult,  able- 
bodied  male  inmates,  who  lead  a  natural,  happy,  country  life, 
with  a  minimum  of  restraint  and  all  the  liberty  they  can  prop- 
erly use.  They  are  kept  busy  with  the  farm  work,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  estate  of  2,000  acres,  and  the  rough  work 
connected  with  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  This  year 
they  have  excavated  the  basements  for  the  fourth  group  of 
farm  buildings,  teamed  the  stone  for  tlie  foundation  walls, 
made  trenches  for  water  pipes  and  sewer,  and  dug  a  fine  well 
for  a  water  supply. 

This  year  we  had  about  50  acres  under  the  plough.  We  had 
21  acres  of  corn  for  ensilage  and  fodder,  and  20  acres  of  pota- 
toes. We  shall  harvest  over  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  400 
baiTcls  of  apples,  and  other  bountiful  crops,  all  used  as  a  part 
of  the  food  supply  of  the  institution.  The  products  of  the 
farm  not  used  at  the  colony  are  shipped  to  the  home  school  at 
Waltham.  The  boys  picked  and  sent  to  the  school  over  1,000 
boxes  of  blueberries.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  colony 
have  enabled  us  to  make  the  inmates'  dietary  much  more  varied 
and  palatable. 

The  bread  for  the  colony  is  baked  at  the  school  at  Waltham 
and  sent  to  Templeton  in  barrels.  These  l)arrels  are  filled 
with  fruit  and  sent  back  to  the  school.     The  freight  charge  for 
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a  barrel  of  bread  is  less  than  the  cost  of  an  emptj  barrel  at 
Templeton. 

We  are  developing  a  fine  herd  of  milch  cows,  and  within  a 
few  years  we  expect  to  supply  the  school  at  Waltham  with  pure 
milk,  raised  on  our  own  fium  largely  by  the  labor  of  our  boys. 
The  old  worn-out  iGEinu  land  is  being  gradually  ploughed  and 
put  under  good  cultivation.  The  boys  are  kept  busy  all  the 
time.  They  are  rugged  and  stalwart,  and  full  of  life  and  good 
humor.  They  are  the  happiest  class  of  our  inmates.  Farm 
work,  under  homelike  conditions,  is  the  ideal  occupation  for 
this  class  of  defectives.  The  fourth  group  of  &rm  buildings 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  within  a  few  months. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

SuperintendenL 
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MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL    FOR  THE    FEEBLE-MINDED, 
in  account  wUh  RICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS,  Treasurer. 


October,  1903-October,  1904. 

To  payments  during  the  year,  viz. :  — 
New  buildings  and  improvements :  —    . 
Manual  training  school,. 

Dormitories, 

Addition  to  bakery. 
Improvements  at  Templeton, 

Coal  trestle, 

Nurses'  homes,        .... 
Electric  plant,         .... 


tlS,631  82 
74,663  66 
4,00(>00 
7,499  76 
5,709  23 
6,600  00 
8,023  43 


State  of    Massachusetts,  expenses   to  W.  E 

superintendent, 

Collections  at  school  sent  to  State  Treasurer, 
Board  of  inmates  paid  from  income, 
Wright  &  Potter,  printing, 
Edgar  G.  Fisher,  professional  services,     . 
Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer,  . 


Femald, 


October,  1903-October,  1904. 

By  receipts  as  follows :  — 

Balance  on  hand, 

Income  from  funds,   ....;..        ^ 
State  of  Massachusetts,  new   buildings  and   improve- 


ments: — 
Manual  training  school, . 
Dormitories,    .         .         .        . 
Addition  to  bakery. 
Improvements  at  Templeton, 
Coal  trestle,     .        .        .        . 
Nurses' homes. 
Electric  plant. 


•13,631  82 

74,663  66 

4,000  00 

7.499  76 
6,709  23 

6.500  00 
3,023  43 


$114,027  90 

169,316  39 

79,741  37 

7,600  00 

42  61 

10  00 

8,778  76 

1369,417  02 


113,269  01 
3,062  35 


114,027  90 


Amount  carried  forward^ 


$130,369  26 


St!          SCHOOL    FOR  THK    FKEBLE-MINDED.      [Oci. 
Amou'U  brought  forward f  I30,3A9  S* 

Slate  of  MasaachuBoits,  for  expenses 1A9,31S  3) 

CoUecliona  at  ijchool :  — 

Public  board (6a^!»6  57 

PriTftte  board, 12.856  86 

Farm  prodviota S36  ao 

Clothing 422  88 

Miscetlsneous 319  16 

79,741  87 

«S6»,417  01 

RICHARD  C.  HDUPHBETS,  Tretuurtr. 

Bonojf ,  Oot.  11, 1901 

I  bkTe  exunlaed  tta*  kbo*«  Moaant,  and  foond  the  Mine  eoRvotly  OMt  mI 
piopeil  J  TiKiohsd,  kDd  ihowliiK  »  bftUnoe  In  tli«  luuid*  of  the  tteasnrer  of  tV.TTUS. 

OHAB.  F.  WTHAN 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES, 

MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED, 
For  thb  Year  kndino  Sept.  30,  1904. 


Salaries,  wages  and  labor :  — 
Pay  roll, $66,981  09 

Food; — 

Butter, .tl,867  16 

Butterine, 962  26 

Beans, .  821  71 

Bread  and  crackers, 397  90 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 1,341  74 

Cheese, lU  01 

Eggs, 694  69 

Flour, 6,214  80 

Fish, 899  86 

Fruit, 664  06 

Meats, 7,776  07 

Milk, 7,284  28 

Molasses 364  39 

Sugar 2,268  13 

Tea,  coflfee,  broma  and  cocoa, 420  36 

Vegetables, ....                 ....  1,413  18 

Sundries,' 834  20 

33,227  77 

Clothing  and  clothing  material :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, $1,964  21 

Clothing, 1,307  27 

Dry  goods  for  clothing  and  small  wares,  .        ,        .    1,339  64 

Furnishing  goods, 1,090  03 

Hats  and  caps, 141  63 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, 242  46 

6,086  23 

Furnishings :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc., $1*837  79 

Bnisliea,  brooms,  etc., 287  67 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 239  66 

Amounts  carried  forward^ $2,366  02     $96,294  09 


• 
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A^nounU  brought  forward, t3^6  08     #96,394  0 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.,     ....      400  07 

Furniture  and  upholstery, 1,709  SI 

Kitchen  furnishings, 1,868  59 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc.,      ....      396  47 

6,188  4 

Heat,  light  and  power :  — 

Ck>al tl4,989  86 

Oil 689  68 

Sundries, 147  64 

16,677  1 

Repairs  and  improvements :  — 

Bricks #1,866  87 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 1,489  07 

Doors,  sashes,  etc., 16  05 

Electrical  work  and  supplies, 888  90 

Hardware, 978  75 

Lumber, 900  88 

Machinery,  etc., .  48  74 

Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc., .                               .        .       ,.  1,377  64 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies,        .        .        .  8,816  88 

Roofing  and  materials,               .        .        .        .        .  714  18 

Mechanics  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll),         .        .  8,196  61 

Sundries 68  98 

11.472  6- 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds :  — 

Blacksmith  and  supplies, $876  80 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs,  .....  754  38 

Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 1,660  48 

Hay,  grain,  etc., 6,461  10 

Harness  and  repairs, 240  66 

Horses, 1.016  75 

Cows, 26  00 

Other  live  stock, 139  60 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc., 1,087  81 

11,142  8: 

Miscellaneous:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc., tl^8  66 

Chapel  services  and  entertainments,  ....  610  93 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportation,     .        .        .  1,492  60 

Funeral  expenses, 106  00 

Hose,  etc 99  92 

Ice, 656  09 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),     ......  126  04 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies,        ....  612  69 

Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra),   .        .        .  373  25 

Manual  training  supplies,   ......  184  27 

Amounts  carried  forward, $4,209  44   $140,780  I 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  . 


Postage, 

Printing  and  printing  supplies,  . 
Return  of  runaways,  . 
Soap  and  laundry  supplies, 
Stationery  and  office  supplies,    . 
School  books  and  school  supplies. 
Travel  and  expenses  (officials), 
Telephone  and  telegraph,  . 

Tobacco, 

Water, 


Sundries, 


t4,209  44   1 140,720  18 


279  96 

1  60 

56  48 

876  24 

668  99 

470  64 

447  17 

664  36 

3  60 

2,044  30 

12  76 

9,7dd  31 


Total, $160,458  49 


I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  tme  statement  of  expenditures  of  the  Massachu- 
setts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1904,  as  shown  by 
the  analysis  book. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD.  MJ)., 

Superintendent. 


OLASSrPIOATION  Ami  METHODS  OP  TRAIN- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  faoUitatet 
the  proper  classification  of  onr  Inrostee,  according  to  age  and  mental 
and  physical  condition,  and  helpa  ns  to  secare  to  each  inmate  the 
conaideration  of  individual  waola  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution,  irhere  the  inmates  are  masBed  in  one  huge  bailding.  As 
we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  aa  followa :  at  the 
girls'  dormitory  are  the  girls  of  school  grade ;  at  Uie  boys*  dormitory 
are  the  boys  of  the  school  department ;  at  the  north  bnilding  are  the 
adnlt  males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  oases  requiring  mnoh  personal 
cfire  and  attention ;  at  the  west  bniliSng  are  the  young  and  feeble 
boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade ;  at  the  north-weet  building  are  the  adult  females  who  are  io 
good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  graduates  of  our  school  depart- 
ment, and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  ;  at  the  farmhouse  are  the  adnlt  males  who 
are  regularly  emloyed  in  the  farm  work.  Each  of  these  departments 
has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building  and  devotes  her 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  personal  care  of 
the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have  divided  oar  insti- 
tntion  into  eix  comparatively  small  families,  each  with  distdnctive  and 
peculiar  needs  and  all  under  the  same  general  management.  This 
plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution  and  secures  the 
manifest  advantages  of  a  lai^e  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  mod* 
ify  our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased 
number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so 
classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken 
the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  bad 
a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in 
placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar 
to  his  own.     He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the 
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stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry.  The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger 
share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class. 
Our  school  children  are  separated  into  eight  well-defined  grades,  clas- 
sified much  as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common 
schools.  There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified. 
No  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical 
drill  and  out-door  recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says:  ^^ Education  can  only 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it 
originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils. 
It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power 
of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judg- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good 
collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for  the  prac- 
tical illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 
We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library  containing  nearly 
five  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten  and  primary 
work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and  other  sub- 
jects directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit  of 
tools  and  benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these 
classes  receive  systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year. 
The  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy  who 
begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate, 
reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
wood,  leather,  raetals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite,  accurate  control  of 
his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to  make  skilled  artisans 
of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished  work  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the  accurate  doing  is 
the  result  desired. 
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Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  didly  aystematic  physical  trainiog. 
As  a  rale,  they  come  to  as  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their 
muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  t 
direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill 
is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in  physi- 
cal trainiog  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  ednca- 
tional  gymnastics.  This  system',  as  modified  for  our  use,  means  the 
prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  movements  of 
the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  instructor. 
The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear  and  under- 
stand, and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a  mental 
as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  oor 
formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge 
gained  could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them 
happier,  more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys 
and  girls  in  every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  ii 
more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of 
experience,  and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded 
child  makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and 
sharp  corners  of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments 
to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  est, 
how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds ;  his 
daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and 
prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This 
guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate 
welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try 
to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall 
be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished. 
We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that 
knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real 
education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual  instruction  received  in  the 
schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small  village  of  seven  hundred 
inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various 
phases  of  life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  pri?i- 
leges  and  responsibilities,  its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 
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We  try  to  impress  apon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate 
curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of 
approbation  so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor 
in  our  scheme  of  discipline  and  management.  No  corporal  punish- 
ment is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupa- 
tion and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every 
hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy 
and  girl  in  good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned 
them,  according  to  their  age,  size  or  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often 
changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This 
duty  may  be  very  simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  per- 
formed by  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in 
the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of 
leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and 
girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted 
to  lead  a  harmlesp,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown 
to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of 
useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted 
them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cul- 
tivating. One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and 
held  the  plough  at  the  same  time.  They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and 
nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large  garden.  The  truck  team,  col- 
lecting and  delivering  supplies  between  the  different  buildings,  takes 
the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  assist  the  baker,  carpenter 
and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their  time  to  painting, 
doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys,  proudly  uni- 
formed with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our  six 
hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys. 
They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for 
the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  build- 
ings where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the 
laundry  they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of 
the  sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of 
the  children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls. 
Relays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eight  sewing  machines  busy  from 
morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her 
own  clothing  In  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds, 
wash  windows,  polish  fioors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.     The  older  girls  and 
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women  are  of  great  aMielaiioe  in  the  oare  of  the  feeble  and  helplesB 
children.  The  instiactiTe  feminUie  love  for  children  is  relatlYdiy 
(|alte  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  adnntted 
child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one*  The  affection  and 
solidtnde  shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  **my  baby**  are 
often  quite  touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keep- 
ing this  uneasy  class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully 
given  service  we  could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless 
and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgroonds  are 
equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens,  croquet 
sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day  in  their 
playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and  assists 
in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  ac- 
cessible, and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  u 
possible.  The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries  but  as  neees- 
Bities,  if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development.  A 
recent  writer  well  says :  ^^  To  acquire  alert  minds  children  must  be 
alert,  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is 
aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth ;  neg- 
lect to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  en- 
tertainment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts, 
readings,  school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These 
entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually 
assisted  by  some  of  the  children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
opticon apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life 
and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misde- 
meanor or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 
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Among  oar  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included 
the  ^^  Zoo,"  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.  The 
^^Zoo"  is  located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned 
to  the  boys  and  the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller 
yards.  Within  the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig, 
a  fox,  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even 
snakes,  and  a  bear.  This  collection  is  a  never- failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  ani- 
mals are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living  texts  for 
encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special 
senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thor- 
ough manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and 
pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a 
parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified 
procession  made  up  of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines 
and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make 
a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastically 
and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes 
and  firecrackers.  Then  all  the  children,  oflScers  and  teachers  fall  in 
the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic 
dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and 
lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance.  In  the  afternoon  the  entire 
family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a  long  programme  of 
athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug-of-war  contest, 
running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc. ;  in  fact,  the  conventional  New 
England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants  in  the  games 
and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in 
training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded  with 
glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn  for 
a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunt- 
ing, and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas 
tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum 
and  behavior. 
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Law8   relating   to   the   Massachusetts    School 

FOR   THE   FeEBLE-MDTOED. 


[Acts  of  1860,  Chaptbr  160.] 

Am  Act  to  incorporate  the  MASSACBUsnTs  School  fob  Idiotic 

AMD  Feeble-minded  ToirrH. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  6.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  FairbankB,  their 
associatea  and  saccesaors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachasetta  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  peraona,  witii 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions 
and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesud, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars.     [^Approved  April  4,  1850. 


[Rbtisbd  Laws,  Chapter  87.] 

Section  113.  There  shall  be  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
commonwealth,  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Section  114.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council ;  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  two  chaplains  of  the 
general  court  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit,  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally  to  see  that  the 
object  of  the  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  general  court  for  the  time  being  shall  be,  ex  officiis,  visitors  of 
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the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  daring  the  seBsions,  of  inspect- 
ing it. 

Section  115.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
shall  maintain  a  school  department  for  the  instruction  and  education 
of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  benefited  by 
school  instruction,  and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  feeble-minded  persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 

Section  116.  Persons  received  by  said  corporation  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see 
fit,  and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discre- 
tion and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and 
cause  him  to  be  removed  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement 
or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  in8anit3\  They  may  also 
allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  not  more  than  three 
months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation 
for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of 
such  absence,  unless,  during  such  period,  such  inmate  becomes  a 
charge  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

Section  117.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  main- 
tain and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  gov- 
ernor upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other  state  or 
province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion  receive,  maintain  and  edu- 
cate in  the  school  department  other  feeble-minded  persons,  gratu- 
itously or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Section  118.  If,  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate 
finds  that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  school 
for  the  feeble-minded,  he  may  commit  him  thereto  by  an  order  of 
commitment  directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  a  physician,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  legally  organized 
medical  college  and  who  has  practised  three  years  in  this  common- 
wealth, that  such  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institution. 
The  fee  of  the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application 
shall  be  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is  required  to  go  from  his  oflSce  or 
place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional  fee  of  one 
dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  which  shall  be  paid  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  county  in  which  such  application 
was  heard. 

Section  119.  A  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  the  commitment 
of  a  feeble-minded   person  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
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seotioQ  shall  first  give  notice  ia  writing  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of 
such  intention ;  but  if  such  feeble-minded  person  resides  in  Boston, 
such  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  institntions  registrar  or  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  insane  hospital  tmstees  instead  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be 
produced  to  the  judge  and  shall  accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

SscnoH  120.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  in  the 
custodial  department  of  said  school  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week,  and  shall  be  pidd  quarterly.  Such  charges  for 
those  not  having  known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall,  after 
approval  by  the  state  board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  oommon- 
wealth,  and  may  afterward  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver 
general  of  such  inmates,  if  of  sufl9cient  ability,  or  of  any  person  or 
kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their 
settlement,  if  subsequently  ascertained;  for  those  having  knowD 
settlements  in  this  commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to 
pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement,  unle« 
security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  is  given  for  such  support 
If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or 
such  amounts  as  may  be  charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  in- 
mate whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  the  tress- 
urer  may  recover  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  school  as  provided  in 
section  seventy-nine. 

Section  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  said 
school  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  amoont 
thereof  with  interest  and  costs  from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
from  such  person  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  from  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Section  122.  The  trustees  of  said  school  shall  annually  prepare 
and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed  report  of 
its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  commonwealth,  the  amount  expended  under  said 
appropriation,  the  whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates, 
the  number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three 
months  make  a  report  to  said  board  of  the  number  of  inmates 
received  and  discharged,  respectively,  during  the  preceding  three 
months,  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  commonwealth,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  123.  The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 
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traoBfer  from  the  state  hospital,  state  farm,  or  any  of  the  state  insane 
hospitals,  to  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  any 
inmate  whose  condition  would  be  beneflted  by  such  transfer,  upon  the 
certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institu- 
tion. 

Section  127.  An  annual  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
support  of  .  .  .  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded. 
The  amount  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  determined  by  estimating, 
at  the  rate  of  board  fixed  by  law,  the  cost  of  the  average  daily  num- 
ber of  state  patients  for  the  preceding  year,  increased  by  a  number 
equal  to  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  such  patients 
for  the  preceding  five  years. 


^  [RBsoLyBS  OF  1900,  Chapter  36.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  CommoDwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  in  erecting  new  buildings  for  the  said 
school  upon  land  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and  in  pro- 
viding a  water  supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same.  [^Approved 
March  28, 1900, 


[Acts  op  1902,  Chapter  434,  Section  2.J 

From  said  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  following  purposes  :  For  two  dormitories  of  suflficient  capacity  to 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates,  and  for  furnishing  the 
same,  for  additions  to  the  present  electric  lighting  and  beating  plants, 
and  for  an  addition  to  the  administration  building,  so-called,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  ninety- five  thousand  dollars  ;  and  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  such  purchase  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 


[Acts  of  1903,  Chapter  414,  Section  2.] 

From  the  loan  aforesaid  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  For  a  group  of  farm  buildings  at  the  colony  at  Templeton  of 
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saffloient  capacity  to  acoommodate  flft^  inmates,  a  Bum  not  exceedii^ 
twelve  thoQBand  doUara ;  for  enlarging  the  bakery  at  Waltham,  a  Bom 
not  exceeding  four  thoaeand  doliarB ;  for  a  honae  at  Waltham  for  the 
Baperintendent  and  hlB  family,  and  for  famishing  the  same,  a  som 
not  exceeding  eight  tbousand  dollars ;  for  a  building  at  Waltham  to 
be  used  for  manual  and  industrial  training,  a  sum  not  exceeding  six- 
teen thousand  dollars. 


[BB80LVE8  07  1903,  CHAPTER  72.] 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  seventy-five  hundred  dollars,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  procuring  a  side-track  and  coal- 
pockets  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at  Clematis  Brook,  for 
the  permanent  use  of  said  school :  provided^  however^  that  the.amooQt 
herein  stated  shall  not  become  available  until  the  owners  of  the  land 
to  be  occupied  shall  convey  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  right  to  coo- 
struct,  maintain  and  use  tracks,  coal-pockets  and  trestles  thereon, 
and  a  right  of  way  from  the  public  streets  thereto,  all  such  rights  to 
continue  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth  for  so  long  a  time  aa 
the  premises  shall  be  used  as  aforesaid.     [^Approved  May  5, 1903, 


[Acts  of  1903,  Chaptbr  323,  Section  2.] 
From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 
By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  —  For  constructing  and  furnishing  two  houses  for  attendants, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  for  an  addition  to 
the  electric  lighting  plant,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 


[Resolves  of  1903,  Chapter  82.] 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  for  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  are  hereby  authorized  to  expend,  out  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Feeble- Minded  Fund,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  superlntendenfa 
house,  this  sum  to  be  in  addition  to  any  amount  heretofore  anthorixed 
for  the  same  purpose.     [^Approved  May  20^  1904. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  oat  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best 
age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or 
for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such 
will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in 
each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  suffi- 
cient surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to  ob- 
serve strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure  gratuitous  ad- 
mission by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong 
clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by 
the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be 
provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form 
and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing 
must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety 
will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal 
whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  cloth- 
ing, two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four 
pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two 
collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored 
cotton  skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two 
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white  aprons,  two  anderveBts,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  ander- 
waists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs, 
two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  mbbera,  one  bat, 
one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waybrlbt. 

For  farther  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  super- 
intendent, 

WALTER  E,  FERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

VisrriNG  Committee. — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the 
institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms 
in  the  establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the 
superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

AuDFTOR.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall 
examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall 
aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without 
his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assist- 
ants and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before 
making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution, 
and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  per- 
sons therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  oper- 
ation all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall  cause 
such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage 
and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ;  and  also 
keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 
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He  shall  pnrohase  faeU  provlBions,  Btores  and  farnitare,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditnre  thereof:  pro- 
videdy  however^  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward, 
he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrenoe  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  bene- 
ficiaries of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board, 
instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and 
other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  in- 
terest of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annotl 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  im- 
prove the  feeble-minded  3'outh. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  tbem 
except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  instito- 
tion  without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  sod 
pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see 
that  order  and  good  condact  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  located  at  Waltham,  about  one-half  mile  from  the 
Clematis  Brook  station  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Waverley  stations 
of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  railroads.  Electric  cars 
leave  the  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley  every  fifteen  minutes.  A 
public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station.  Friends  of 
children  may  visit  them  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
afternoons.     No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  .there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  will 
be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school,  at  our 
expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 


lAr  Anon. 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  £.  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Elbridge  G.  Cntler,  M.D.,  Boston. 
E.  R.  Cntler,  M.D.,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Emily  T.  Damrell,  Boston. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
John  E.  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Thomas  W.  Davis,  Belmont. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 
William  A.  Dnnn,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Boston. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  Concord. 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  Concord. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Walter  E.  Femald,  M.D.,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Dorchester. 
Frederick  P.  Fish,  Brookline. 
J.  Henry  Fletcher,  Belmont. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edw.  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Harrington,  Waltham. 
Edward  D.  Hay  den,  Woburn. 
Angnstns  Hemenway,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  Hoar,  Concord. 
Miss  Abby  P.  Hosmer,  Concord. 


Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Boston. 
Thomas  L.  livermore,  Boston. 
John  Lowell,  Boston. 
Arthur  Lyman,  Waltham. 
Frederick  Goddard  May,  Boston. 
John  C.  Milne,  Fall  River. 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Morison,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Anna  May  Peabody,  Boston. 
Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
Frederick  W.  Peabody,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Perkins,  Boston. 
Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree,  Boston. 
WUliam  Taggard  Piper,  Cambridge. 
James  J.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  Gardiner,  Me. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
Fred*k  C.  Shattnck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
George  B.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Benj.  F.  Spinney,  Lynn. 
Henry  R.  Stedman,  M.D.,  Brookline. 
Mrs.  Mabel  W.  Stedmen,  Brookline. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone,  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Helen  G.  Swan,  Brookline. 
William  W.  Swan,  Brookline. 
C.  B.  Tillinghast,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Annie  P.  Vinton,  Boston. 
Gilman  Waite,  Baldwinville. 
Erskine  Warden,  Waltham. 
Charles  E.  Ware,  Fitchburg. 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware,  Lancaster. 
Joseph  B.  Warner,  Boston. 
George  A.  Washburn,  Taunton. 
Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Boston. 
F.  G.  Wheatley,  M.D.,  N.  Abington. 
Mrs.  Edith  Prescott  Wolcott,  Boston. 
Henry  A.  Wood,  M.D.,  Waltham. 
Cbas.  F.  Wyman,  Cambridge. 
Miss  Caroline  Yale,  Northampton. 


Cnmmnnfoealll^  ai  gjassacl^tts^tts. 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


MA88A0HV8BTT8  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  FbBBLE-MINDBD, 

Waltham,  Oct.  12, 1906. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Oovemor,  the  Legislature,  and  the 

Slate  Board  of  Insanity, 

The  trustees  ha^e  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1905. 

This  year  has  been  a  busy  and  an  eventful  one,  in  that  much 
new  building  has  been  in  progress,  resulting  in  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  inmates,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  school  the  total  number  of  inmates  has  passed 
the  1,000  mark.  The  number  of  feeble-minded  at  Waltham  is 
893,  and  at  the  colony  in  Templeton  135,  making,  all  told,  1,028 
present  inmates.  For  details  of  the  different  classes,  admis- 
sions, discharges  and  deaths,  we  refer  you  to  the  table  con- 
tained in  the  excellent  report  of  the  superintendent,  submitted 
herewith. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  time  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Board  of  Trustees,  the  reasonable  limit  of  numbers  at 
Waltham  should  be  reached.  What  that  number  should  be  has 
been  practically  fixed  as  1,000.  If,  however,  such  a  limit  is 
established,  the  demand  for  admission  will  not  be  satisfied,  and 
steps  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Legislnture  to  meet  that 
demand  and  satisfy  it.  It  seems  to  us  wise  that  another  insti- 
tution, along  the  same  lines  as  this,  should  be  established  at  a 
place  geographically  separated  from  us,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  It  should  not  be  restricted  to  any 
one  class  of  feeble-minded,  but,  like  us,  it  should  admit  both 
male  and  female ;  in  short,  it  should  duplicate,  in  another  neigh- 
borhood, the  care  and  training  we  give  the  feeble-minded  here. 
We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  this  matter  receive  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 
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In  response  to  the  request  of  the  trustees,  contained  in  the 
last  annual  report,  the  Legislature  this  year  has  made  special 
appropriations  for  the  school,  as  follows:  for  constructing  one- 
story  buildings  of  wood  for  50  patients,  at  the  Templeton  col- 
ony, a  sum  not  exceeding  $14,000;  for  furnishing  the  same,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $2,000 ;  for  the  construction  at  Waltham  of 
two  dormitories  of  suflScient  capacity  to  accommodate  200  in- 
mates, a  sum  not  exceeding  $77,000 ;  for  furnishing  the  same, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $8,000;  for  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional story  for  the  dynamo  building,  with  fireproof  drying 
room,  for  fireproofing  the  west  building  and  for  altering  and 
repairing  the  administration  building,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$8,000;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  bam  (to  replace  one 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Templeton),  a  sum  not  exceeding  $3,000; 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  shed,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $300; 
for  the  construction  of  an  ice  house,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $400 ; 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  silo,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $300. 
Work  under  the  authority  of  these  appropriations  has  began, 
and  part  of  it  will  be  completed  this  year.  Work  upon  the 
superintendent's  house  has  progressed  slowly,  for  the  reason 
that  the  men  have  been  called  off  to  finish  other  work  for  the 
institution,  so  that  it  is  only  now  practically  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. 

The  Legislature  has  also  given  authority  (by  Resolves  of 
1905,  chapter  105)  for  a  conveyance  to  the  heirs  of  Elisha  K. 
Peirce  of  the  right  to  use  forty-five  feet  of  the  coal  trestle,  here- 
tofore conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  exchange  for  an 
additional  forty-five  feet  at  the  further  end  of  the  trestle.  Deeds 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  have  been  executed  and  placed  upon 
record.  The  new  trestle  is  now  completed,  and  the  pockets 
filled  with  coal. 

Ill  accordance  with  authority  given  him  by  the  trustees,  the 
superintendent  has  appointed  a  female  physician  on  his  staff, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Wallace,  M.D.,  who,  prior  to  taking  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  had  been  the  successful  matron  of  one  of 
our  large  buildings  for  girls,  so  that  she  returns  to  us  especially 
well  qualified  to  serve  here  in  the  higher  position  of  physician. 

We  desire  at  this  point  to  endorse  and  emphasize  all  our 
superintendent  says  in  his  report  of  the  faithful  and  intelligent 
service  of  his  staff. 
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At  Templeton  the  buildings  for  the  Brook  colony  are  now 
completed,  and  will  soon  be  occupied  by  50  more  boys,  who  will 
be  sent  from  Waverley. 

The  year  has  been  favorable  for  our  farming,  and  our  crops 
have  been  prolific.  Thirty-six  acres  of  the  finest  ensilage  com 
to  be  seen  in  Massachusetts  waved  upon  our  hills,  and  now  is 
being  stored  away  to  feed  our  hundred  head  of  stock  the  coming 
winter.  Our  potatoes,  too,  have  furnished  a  splendid  yield,  and 
will  last  the  institution  for  nearly  all  the  coming  year. 

The  executors  of  the  will  of  the  late  Frederick  W.  G.  May, 
for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  school,  turned  over  to  the  corpo- 
ration a  legacy  of  $100  left  by  Mr.  May,  with  the  expression 
of  a  wish  that  this  small  legacy  might  be  held  as  a  fund,  or 
added  to  a  fund  already  in  existence,  the  income  of  which  should 
be  used  for  the  entertainment  of  the  children. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  now  confronts  us  is 
that  of  the  care  of  the  criminal  imbecile.  As  the  institution 
has  grown,  these  cases  have  increased.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  been  asked  by  the  Lancaster  school  to  receive  girls,  some 
of  whom  turn  out  to  be  girls  of  criminal  tendencies,  if  not  of 
criminal  instinct.  From  other  sources,  too,  girls  and  boys  of 
this  type  come  to  us.  They  are  cases  that  require  more  watching 
than  we  have  been  "in  the  habit  of  giving  our  inmates,  and  they 
should  have  more  restraint  than  our  present  accommodations 
afford.  We  have  always  cared  for  the  distinctly  feeble-minded 
cases,  and,  although  some  are  more  troublesome  than  others, 
we  have  hitherto  had  few  of  those  who  could  justly  be  called 
criminally  inclined.  An  influx  of  such  cases  works  mischief 
with  our  weak-minded  children.  They  are  crafty  and  sly,  ever 
plotting  mischief,  —  usually  no  more  harmful  than  plans  for 
escape,  but  they  have  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the  rest.  They 
boast  of  what  immoral  things  they  have  done,  and  the  pictures 
they  paint  of  their  own  wrong-doings  have  a  fascinating  influ- 
ence upon  the  average  feeble-minded  child  which  is  utterly 
demoralizing.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  cases  should  not 
be  eliminated  from  this  school  and  confined  in  a  separate  insti- 
tution, provided  with  means  of  restraint  which  our  buildings 
and  our  method  of  care  and  instruction  lack.  We  have  already 
been  obliged  to  take  one  step  this  last  year  toward  greater 
restraint^  by  placing  guards  on  the  windows  of  two  of  the  dor- 
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mitories.     These  guards  are  sufficient  for  what  they  were  in- 
tended, viz.,  to  minimize  the  chances  for  escape;  but  they  do 
not  constitute  perfect  protection  against  the  efforts  of  a  criminal 
who  is  strong  of  body.    And  this  is  a  protection  against  escape 
only.     We  have  not  adequate  protection  against  the  criminal 
tendency  of  a  disordered  brain  to  work  harm  to  person  or  prop- 
erty.    The  danger  to  property  is  slight,  for  there  is  little  that 
can  be  injured  without  instant  detection.     The  danger  to  the 
other  inmates,  however,  is  a  real  and  serious  one.     A  startling 
instance  of  what  might  happen  in  any  one  of  our  twenty-six 
dormitories,  where  25  to  50  children  sleep  in  one  large  room 
together,  has  occurred  while  this  report  was  being  prepared. 
One  of  our  feeble-minded  charges,  who  was  more  or  less  restless 
at  night,  pounding  her  head  and  arms  on  her  bed,  was  taken 
out  of  bed  by  two  other  inmates  and  drowned  in  a  bath  tub. 
When  the  night  attendant  came  into  the  ward  from  the  ward 
below,  where  she  had  been  on  her  round  of  duty,  all  was  quiet, 
and  the  girls  who  had  done  the  deed  were  feigning  sleep  in  their 
own  beds.     Every  reasonable  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
accidental  drowning,  by  the  removal  of  the  key  to  the  faucets 
and  the  stoppers  in  the  tubs.     In  some  way  these  girls  got  the 
key  to  the  faucet  and  stuffed  a  towel  into  the  escape  pipe,  filled 
the  tub  and  put  in  the  girl  who  had  disturbed  their  sleep.    Thev 
did  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  crime  they  had  committed. 
'Now,  are  we  prepared  to  care  for  this  class  of  cases  ?     And  is  it 
a  question  whether  the  parents  of  our  innocent  feeble-minded 
children  will  feel  that  they  are  receiving  fair  treatment  while 
they  are  subjected  to  the  risk  of  bodily  injury  from  these  im- 
moral imbeciles?     We  therefore  suggest  the  query  of  whether 
this  school  should  not  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  criminal 
male  and  female  imbeciles,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  accommodations  for  their  care ;  that  we  doubt  whether 
we  have  the  power  to  shut  them  up  in  separate  cells ;  and  that, 
if  we  have  such  power,  whether  it  is  not  inexpedient  to  make  a 
prison  of  any  part  of  our  institution,  in  view  of  the  effect  upon 
the  parents  of  the  truly  feeble-minded  in  our  charge?     We  do. 
not  wish,  however,  to  shirk  any  part  of  our  responsibilities ;  but 
we  feel  that  this  problem  is  a  different  one  from  any  that  has 
before  confronted  us,  and  so  requires  new  methods  of  handling. 
Methods  that  before  sufficed  do  not  suffice  to  satisf actorilv  deal 
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with  this  class  of  cases.  Only  a  few  years  ago  this  class  of  cases 
would  have  gone  to  the  house  of  correction,  been  turned  out  on 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  sentenced,  and 
again  committed.  We  realize  that  until  some  radical  step  can 
be  taken  we  must  keep  such  cases  as  are  now  here,  and  so  we 
have  made  temporary  provision  for  their  care. 

We  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
build  three  more  homes  for  our  employees,  —  one  for  men 
employed  outside  in  the  mechanical  and  farm  department,  and 
two  for  female  attendants  at  Waverley;  and  an  appropriation 
for  two  cow  bams,  with  silo  and  hay  shed  for  each,  at  Temple- 
ton.  We  also  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,800  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  mangle. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  publicly  our 
sincere  regret  at  losing  from  our  Board  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E. 
Coolidge,  who  for  many  years  has  so  faithfully  and  intelligently 
performed  the  duties  of  a  trustee  of  this  institution.  We  quote 
from  the  words  of  our  president  in  annoimcing  Mrs.  Coolidge's 
withdrawal, —  an  expression  of  opinion  in  which  we  all  agree :  — 

I  think  she  was  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  a  Board  of  Directors 
of  any  State  institution.  At  the  beginning  it  was  not  an  easy 
place  to  fill,  coming,  as  she  did,  the  only  woman  on  a  Board  where 
the  others  were  eleven  men ;  biit  by  her  ladylike  ways  she  soon  made 
herself  appreciated,  both  by  the  trustees  and  the  teachers  and  offi- 
cers of  the  school.  She  showed  great  tact.  She  did  not  interfere 
in  any  matter  simply  because  she  was  a  woman.  She  left  to  the 
men  on  the  Board  things  that  men  can  best  attend  to.  In  time 
she  came  to  look  upon  most  of  the  matters  that  we  have  to  attend 
to  just  as  a  man  looks  upon  them.  She  recognized  that  this  great 
work  must  mostly  be.  done  by. men,  and  she  gave  us  tlie  support  of 
a  woman  of  understanding  and  discretion. 

CHAKLES   FRANCIS   ADAMS,  2d. 
FRANCIS  J.  BARNES. 
FRANCIS  BARTLETT. 
JOHN  S.  DAMRELL. 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 
FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 
CHARLES  E.  WARE. 
JOSEPH  B.  WARNER. 
FRANK  G.  WHEATLEY. 
CHARLES  F.  WYMAN. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  MassachtiseUs  School  for  the  Feebte-niimUd. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1905:  — 


MaIm. 

Femalet. 

Totals. 

Number  present  Sept.  80, 1904, 

1 

518 

834 

847 

Admitted  daring  the  year. 

1 

167 

115 

282 

Whole  number  present, 

1 

670 

449 

1,129 

Discharged  during  the  year. 

1 

49 

17 

66 

Died  during  the  year, 

• 

14 

21 

35 

Number  present  Sept  30,  1905, 

1 

617 

411 

1,028 

Average  number  present, . 

1 

657 

377 

934 

School  cases  admitted, 

1 

99 

44 

143 

Custodial  cases  admitted,  . 

55 

57 

112 

Private  cases  now  present, 

35 

19 

54 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries,  . 

245 

118 

363 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State,   . 

116 

80 

196 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

198 

169 

367 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,     . 

17 

18 

35 

Number  at  Templeton  colony, 

135 

— 

135 

Applications  for  admission  during  year,  . 

- 

- 

370 

Of  the  282  admissions,  109  were  young,  teachable  pupils; 
52  were  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age;  8  were  committed 
from  the  State   Industrial   School  for  Girls  and  5   from  the 
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Lyman  School  for  Boys.  The  remainder  of  the  admissions 
included  a  large  proportion  of  very  delicate  and  feeble  children. 
Of  these,  31  were  so  helpless  or  really  ill  as  to  require  iname- 
diate  and  continued  treatment  in  bed;  there  were  30  cases  of 
spastic  diplegia,  8  of  spastic  hemiplegia,  3  of  microcephaly, 
3  of  hydrocephalus,  2  of  sporadic  cretinism  and  18  of  so-called 
"  Mongolian  "  idiocy;  1  was  insane,  3  were  totally  blind  and  4 
were  totally  deaf.  Many  of  these  cases  have  required  hospital 
care  and  nursing  from  the  day  of  admission.  The  relief  to  the 
families  from  which  these  cases  were  received  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

These  pupils  were  selected  from  our  waiting  list  according 
to  the  order  of  application  and  the  relative  urgency  of  the  indi- 
vidual cases. 

Of  the  66  discharges,  37  were  taken  away  by  their  parents 
for  various  reasons ;  2  were  kept  at  home  to  attend  public  school ; 

5  New  England  beneficiaries  were  withdrawn  to  make  room 
for  younger  pupils ;  5  boys  went  to  work  for  wages ;  5  boys  ran 
away  and  were  not  returned ;  2  were  removed  by  overseers  of  the 
poor.  Four  adult  females,  who  had  conducted  themselves  prop- 
erly at  the  school,  were  allowed  to  go  home,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  their  friends;  3  of  these  cases  report  regularly, 
and  have  apparently  done  well  at  home ;  the  fourth  case  became 
pregnant  within  three  months  of  her  discharge  from  the  school. 
Two  males  and  5  females  were  committed  to  an  insane  hospital ; 

6  of  these  were  insane  when  admitted  to  the  school,  and  1  was 
an  insane  idiot,  too  violent  to  be  kept  with  feeble  imbeciles. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  there  were  few  cases 
of  illness  among  our  inmates.  Early  in  January  we  were  visited 
by  an  epidemic  of  over  80  cases  of  influenza.  The  disease 
attacked  both  inmates  and  employees,  and  was  characterized 
by  alarming  prostration  and  rapid  exhaustion.  Four  feeble 
inmates  died  as  a  direct  result  of  this  disease ;  1  employee  died 
of  septic  endocarditis,  following  influenza.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  influenza  we  had  a  series  of  61  cases  of  acute  pneu- 
monia of  most  malignant  type,  distinctly  infectious,  affecting 
both  inmates  and  employees;  51  inmates  and  10  employees  were 
attacked,  and  5  inmates  and  2  employees  died  from  the  disease. 
The  care  of  the  many  feeble  inmates  admitted  during  this  period 
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added  to  the  difficulty  of  management  of  so  many  sick  people. 
For  more  than  three  months  the  capacity  of  our  hospital  wards 
and  the  resources  and  endurance  of  our  medical  and  nursing 
staff  were  severely  taxed.  Extra  nurses  were  employed,  and 
Drs.  Wood  and  Worcester  of  Waltham  were  frequently  called 
for  consultation  and  advice.  The  epidemic  ceased  as  suddenly 
as  it  began,  and  since  April  the  general  health  of  our  inmates 
has  been  good. 

Considering  the  well-known  predisposition  of  the  feeble- 
minded to  tuberculosis,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  with  an 
average  of  934  inmates  there  were  only  6  deaths  from  the  various 
forms  of  this  disease.  At  least  3  of  these  cases  had  the  dis- 
ease distinctly  developed  when  they  were  admitted.  The  rela- 
tive immunity  of  our  inmates  to  the  disease  is  probably  due  to 
the  nutritious  dietary,  an  abundance  of  sunlight  in  our  houses, 
good  ventilation,  and  the  active  out-door  life. 

For  many  years  our  death  rate  has  been  very  low.  We  have 
been  accumulating  a  large  number  of  feeble  cases.  The  larger 
number  of  our  inmates  will  probably  remain  here  as  long  as  they 
live.  The  expectation  of  life  for  the  average  feeble-minded 
person  is  generally  considered  to  be  below  that  for  normal  per- 
sons. In  the  near  future  we  must  naturally  expect  a  largely 
increased  death  rate,  especially  among  our  helpless  feeble  cases. 

Of  the  35  deaths  this  year,  11  occurred  in  feeble  cases,  who 
had  been  admitted  within  a  year,  and  who  had  been  ill  from 
the  day  of  admission;  11  occurred  in  low-grade  cases,  who  had 
lived  here  for  many  years,  all  of  whom  had  reached  the  well- 
kno^vn  condition  of  precocious  senility  of  idiocy,  when  any 
acute  disease  is  apt  to  be  fatal.  Four  of  the  cases  who  died 
were  helpless  idiots,  who  had  never  been  able  to  help  themselves 
in  any  way,  and  had  been  in  bed  all  their  lives. 

Of  the  deaths,  9  resulted  from  acute  pneumonia,  4  from 
influenza,  4  from  epilepsy,  3  from  organic  heart  disease,  2  each 
from  abdominal  tuberculosis,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  general 
tuberculosis  and  cerebral  apoplexy,  and  1  each  from  endocarditis, 
intestinal  obstruction,  general  paresis,  erysipelas,  exhaustion 
of  idiocy,  accidental  burns  and  homicidal  drowning. 

The  death  from  accidental  burns  occurred  to  a  male  private 
patient,  who  had  been  temporarily  admitted  for  observation  and 
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diagnosis,  and  who  had  proved  not  to  be  feeble-minded,  but 
to  be  suffering  from  the  first  stages  of  general  paresis,  ffis 
family  had  made  plans  to  transfer  him  to  an  insane  hospitaL 
His  mental  condition  was  such  that  it  seemed  best  to  place  him 
in  a  ward  where  the  boys  usually  had  access  to  the  toilet  rooms. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  went  into  the  bath  room,  drew  a  bath 
tub  full  of  hot  water,  and  fatally  scalded  himself.  The  case 
was  at  once  reported  to  the  medical  examiner,  the  trustees  and 
the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

The  death  from  homicidal  drowning  of  an  inmate  occurred 
under  the  following  distressing  circumstances.  The  inmate,  a 
female  thirty-two  years  of  age,  a  very  feeble-minded  person, 
lived  and  slept  in  a  second-story  dormitory  ward  in  the  cus- 
todial building.  At  night  this  ward  and  the  ward  beneath  on 
the  first  floor  were  supervised  by  a  night  attendant  After  the 
patients  on  this  ward  were  in  bed  and  apparently  asleep,  this 
night  attendant  went  to  the  ward  below  to  attend  to  her  duties 
there.  When  she  returned  she  found  the  patient  dead  in  a 
bath  tub  full  of  cold  water,  in  the  toilet  room  adjoining  the 
dormitory. 

Two  of  the  other  inmates  on  the  ward,  both  moral  imbecUes, 
one  fifteen  and  the  other  thirteen  years  old,  confessed  that  they 
had  secured  the  key  to  the  cold-water  faucet,  stuffed  the  waste 
outlet  of  the  bath  tub  with  a  towel,  drawn  the  tub  full  of  water, 
taken  the  patient  from  her  bed  and  held  her  under  the  water. 
They  said  they  did  not  mean  to  hurt  her,  but  that  they  became 
frightened  when  she  suddenly  became  very  quiet,  and  ran  back 
to  their  own  beds. 

We  have  an  invariable  rule  that  the  key  handles  to  all  water 
faucets  in  the  inmates'  rooms  of  this  building  shall  never  be 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  attendants.  The  day  attendant  of 
this  ward  confessed  that  her  faucet  key  had  been  mislaid  or 
lost  since  the  noon  of  that  day,  and  that  she  had  not  reported  it. 

A  report  of  this  case  was  at  once  made  to  the  trustees,  and 
after  investigation  the  day  attendant  was  discharged  for  gross 
carelessness  in  allowing  the  two  inmates  to  have  access  to  her 
faucet  key.  This  most  deplorable  occurrence  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  her  neglect  of  duty.  The  State  Board  of 
Insanity  were  also  notified,  as  well  as  the  medical  examiner  for 
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this  district^  who  investigated  all  the  circumstances  and  ordered 
an  inquest^  which  was  duly  made  by  the  court,  who  made  a 
report  of  homicidal  drowning  in  accordance  with  the  above  facts. 

This  most  unfortunate  case  emphasizes  the  difficulty  and 
danger  involved  in  caring  for  this  class  of  moral  imbeciles  in 
an  institution  with  ordinary  feeble-minded  persons. 

We  have  only  begun  to  apply  our  knowledge  of  obvious  de- 
fectives to  the  study  and  treatment  of  juvenile  incorrigibles  and 
adult  criminals.  Reformatory  teachers,  chaplains  and  keepers 
have  certain  definite  convictions  concerning  the  mental  sound- 
ness of  their  prisoners  as  a  class,  which  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly formulated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  alienist 

A  level-headed  warden  of  a  prison  with  800  inmates  was 
recently  asked,  "  How  many  of  your  men  are  defective  men- 
tally ?  '*  He  replied,  "  At  least  60  per  cent  are  not  all  there.'* 
He  then  told  in  detail  of  the  weak  will,  the  poor  judgment,  the 
imperfect  power  of  attention  and  observation,  the  willingness 
to  risk  great  privileges  for  trivial  immediate  benefits,  and  the 
absolute  lack  of  real  moral  perception,  —  all  of  which  are  also 
the  striking  characteristics  of  the  brighter  class  of  so-called 
moral  imbeciles. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  truant  schools  and  in  industrial  and 
reform  schools  include  a  rather  large  proportion  of  defectives, 
where  the  intellectual  defect  is  relatively  slight,   and  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  moral  deficiency.    The  history  of  a  case  of  this 
sort  during  infancy  and  early  childhood,  from  a  medical  and 
psychological  standpoint,  is  that  of  an  abnormal  child.     While 
they  generally  present  definite  physical  evidences  of  degeneracy, 
they  are  physically  superior  to  the  ordinary  imbecile.     Their 
school  work  is  not  equal  to  that  of  normal  boys  of  the  same  age, 
but  they   are   often   abnormally   bright   in   certain   directions. 
They  may  be  idle,  thievish,  cruel  to  animals  or  smaller  children, 
wantonly   and    senselessly   destructive,    and   lawless   generally. 
They  are  often  precocious  sexually,  and  after  puberty  almost 
always  show  marked  sexual  delinquency  or  perversion.     They 
are  often  wonderfully  shrewd  and  crafty  in  carrying  out  their 
plans  for  mischief.     They  instinctively  seek  low  company,  and 
quickly  learn  everything  that  is  bad.     They  have  little  or  no 
fear  of  possible  consequences  in  the  way  of  punishment     They 
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acquire  a  certain  spurious  keenness  and  brightness,  and  possess 
a  fund  of  general  information  which  is  very  deceiving  on  first 
acquaintance.  They  are  apt  to  be  accomplished  liars.  The 
great  army  of  police  court  chronic  criminals,  vagrants  and  low 
prostitutes  is  largely  recruited  from  this  class  of  "  moral  imbe- 
ciles." These  children  are  not  simply  bad  and  incorrigible, 
but  they  are  irresponsible  by  reason  of  the  underlying  mental 
defect.  The  mental  defect  and  the  moral  lack  are  alike  the 
visible  effects  of  incurable  affection  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  No 
method  of  training  or  discipline  can  fit  them  to  became  safe 
or  desirable  members  of  society.  They  cannot  be  "  placed  out " 
without  great  moral  risk  to  innocent  people.  These  cases  should 
be  recognized  at  an  early  age,  before  they  have  acquired  facility 
in  actual  crime,  and  permanently  taken  out  of  the  community, 
to  be  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and  as  far  as  possible  con- 
tribute to  their  own  support  under  direction  and  supervision. 
They  are  not  influenced  by  the  simple  system  of  rewards  and 
deprivations  which  easily  serves  to  control  the  conduct  of  the 
feeble-minded.  They  do  not  class  well  with  the  rather  simple 
types  of  ordinary  imbecility.  When  the  actual  number  of  this 
dangerously  potential  class  of  moral  imbeciles  is  fully  realized, 
they  will  be  given  life-long  care  and  supervision  in  special  insti- 
tutions, combining  the  educational  and  developmental  methods 
of  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  and  the  industry  and  security 
of  a  modern  penal  institution.  Such  provision  would  only  be 
a  rational  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, and,  if  safeguarded  by  careful  and  repeated  expert  exam- 
ination and  observation,  could  do  no  injustice  and  would  greatly 
diminish  crime  in  the  immediate  future. 

There  is  a  growing  public  sentiment  in  this  State  in  favor  of 
making  adequate  provision  for  the  legal  recognition,  commit- 
ment and  permanent  detention  of  this  class  of  moral  or  criminal 
imbeciles.  There  are  scores  of  such  cases  now  in  our  insane 
hospitals  and  penal  institutions.  In  our  own  school  we  have 
about  15  typical  cases  of  this  sort,  of  each  sex.  Some  of  these 
cases  have  a  long  court  record.  They  are  our  most  troublesome 
inmates.  They  have  a  most  demoralizing  moral  influence  upon 
the  easily  influenced  feeble-minded  people.  They  bitterly  resent 
being  classed  and  housed  with  "  fools  and  imbeciles."      The 
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strict  discipline  which  they  require  unconsciously  tends  to 
harden  and  deaden  the  sensibilities  of  our  attendants  towards 
all  their  charges,  and  to  lower  the  morale  of  the  schooL 

We  shall  always  have  a  certain  number  of  these  moral  imbe- 
ciles among  our  inmates.  Some  of  them  will  be  received  here 
as  young  children,  to  grow  up  in  the  school ;  others  will  be  rec- 
ognized among  the  adult  cases  admitted  from  time  to  time. 
'Whatever  further  provision  may  be  made  elsewhere  for  this 
class  as  a  whole,  we  shall  always  need  here  an  entirely  separate 
ward  or  building  for  each  sex,  where  these  cases  may  be  properly 
controlled  and  isolated.  They  should  eat,  sleep,  work  and  live 
entirely  separate  from  the  other  inmates. 

This  has  been  a  very  busy  year  for  all  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  school.  The  two  new  dormitories,  one  for  males 
and  one  for  females,  have  been  completed,  furnished  and  occu- 
pied. The  reception  of  282  new  inmates,  their  classification, 
care  and  training,  presented  many  trying  problems. 

The  two  nurses'  homes,  each  providing  single  rooms  for  21 
nurses  or  attendants,  have  been  put  in  service.  The  cubicles 
formerly  used  as  attendants'  rooms  on  the  wards  have  been 
removed,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  night  care  of  the  chil- 
dren now  devolves  entirely  upon  the  night  attendants.  We 
have  one  or  more  night  attendants  in  each  house.  In  all  we 
have  12  persons  on  active  night  duty.  This  increased  night 
serv^ice  should  ensure  the  best  of  care  and  supervision. 

At  the  west  building,  under  the  special  appropriation  of  last 
year,  the  ceilings  have  been  wire-lathed  and  plastered,  windoTrs 
giving  ogress  to  fire-escapes  replaced  by  doors,  and  ten  tinned 
fire  doors  erected  through  the  building. 

iSTine  outside  hydrants  have  been  added  for  fire  protection, 
with  the  connecting  water  mains. 

At  the  colony  the  buildings  for  the  fourth  colony  group  are 
practically  completed  and  furnished,  and  will  be  occupied  this 
fall. 

One  of  our  old  bams  at  the  colony,  at  the  Eliot  House,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  April  20,  from  an  imknown  cause.  Seven 
horses,  a  cow,  harnesses,  tools,  a  silo,  tool  shed  and  ice  house  were 
included  in  the  loss.  This  barn  was  near  the  old  farmhouse 
used  as  a  dwelling,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  favorable  wind 
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prevented  the  destruction  of  the  other  buildings.  The  Legisla- 
ture at  once  granted  an  appropriation  for  a  new  bam,  silo, 
sheds,  etc.,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use  before  winter.  Two 
other  large,  old  bams  at  the  colony,  located  too  near  dwelling 
houses,  have  been  moved  to  more  suitable  locations. 

From  the  beginning,  all  of  the  construction  work  at  the  Tem- 
pleton  colony  has  been  done  by  day  labor.  We  have  also  pur- 
chased all  of  the  building  materials  used  in  the  construction. 
Many  of  the  additions  to  our  service  plant  here  at  Waltham 
have  been  of  such  a  nature  that  they  coidd  not  be  done  economi- 
cally by  contract,  and  have  been  done  by  day  labor.  In  this 
way  we  have  also  been  able  to  utilize  the  old  material  taken  out, 
and  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  boys'  work.  This  day  work, 
and  the  purchase  of  building  materials  after  getting  competitive 
prices,  involves  much  extra  work  for  the  officers  of  the  school. 
For  several  years  past,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  price 
of  labor  and  materials,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  complete  and 
furnish  our  buildings  within  the  simis  appropriated.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  proceed  very  slowly  and  cautiously.  To 
build  cheaply  is  to  build  slowly.  We  have  never  failed  to  com- 
plete a  building  within  the  simi  appropriated. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to  $171,442.48, 
or  $3.52  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  older  buildings  have 
received  a  general  overhauling  and  repairing.  We  have  made 
extensive  repairs  to  our  boilers,  which  had  seen  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  hard  service.  The  continued  alterations  and 
additions  to  our  service  plant  and  the  opening  of  the  new  build- 
ings have  called  for  various  imusual  expenditures,  which  could 
only  be  charged  to  our  maintenance  account  The  horses,  har- 
nesses, tools,  etc.,  purchased  to  replace  those  lost  by  the  fire  at 
Templeton,  made  an  unusual  item  of  expense.  The  added 
number  of  employees,  made  necessary  by  the  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  service,  has  also  added  to  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  schools  and  training  classes  were  considerably  interrupted 
by  the  illness  among  the  children  during  the  winter,  but  the 
year's  work  in  the  classes  was  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 

The  old  sewing  room  has  been  thoroughly  equipped  as  a 
domestic  training  school,  and  this  most  important  class  has  been 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Bella  J.  Ross,  a  graduate  of 
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the  domestic  training  department  of  the  Framingham  Nonnal 
School.  We  expect  to  teach  our  girls  the  rudiments  of  plain 
cooking,  ordinary  domestic  work,  washing,  ironing  and  house- 
keeping generally,  in  a  much  more  systematic  and  thorough 
manner  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  heretofore. 

The  instruction  for  beginners  in  plain  sewing,  darning,  mend- 
ing, use  of  the  sewing  machine,  etc.,  will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Mellie  Eisnor,  as  for  several  years  past. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  parents 
bringing  children  home  from  vacations  generally  express  appre- 
ciation of  the  practical  usefulness  which  they  show,  as  a  result 
of  our  training. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  successful  department  of  the  sdiool 
is  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton.  The  boys  continue  to  be 
happy,  and  in  the  most  robust  health.  A  most  significant  fact 
in  connection  with  the  colony  is  the  remarkable  one  that  but 
one  boy  has  been  seriously  ill  there  during  the  year.  In  the 
five  years  since  the  colony  has  been  established  no  case  of  tuber- 
culosis has  developed  there. 

We  have  had  a  most  successful  year  in  our  farming  opera- 
tions. Our  bams  and  silos  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
harvested  crops.  The  old  farm  lands  are  gradually  becoming 
smooth  and  fertile.  We  have  this  year  reclaimed  thirty-six  acres 
of  rough  land,  formerly  worthless.  The  older  boys  at  Waltham 
are  anxious  to  be  sent  to  the  colony,  and  none  of  the  boys  at 
Templeton  wish  to  be  returned  to  the  school. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  record  my  appreciation  of 
the  efficiency  and  the  loyal,  willing  service  of  our  staflF  of  offi- 
cers and  employees. 

I  cannot  refrain  also  from  expressing  my  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  consideration  which  the  Board 
of  Trustees  have  shown  me  in  the  most  trying  and  difficult  year 
since  my  connection  with  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  in  account  with 
Richard  C.  Humphreys,   IVeasurer^  October,  1904,  to 

October,  1906. 

Payments  during  Year. 

New  buildings  and  improvements :  — 

Nurses'  homes  (Acts  1904,  chapter  323), .        $2M99  86 
Superintendent's  house  (Acts  1903,  chap- 
ter 414),  .        .  .        .        .        .  7,797  61 

New  electric  plant  (Acts  1904,  chapter 

328), 11,863  74 

Dormitories  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434),  6,563  76 
Templeton  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414),        .  7,668  16 
Manual  training  school  (Acts  1903,  chap- 
ter 414), 2,368  18 

Coal  pockets  (Resolves  1908,  chapter  72),  990  63 

Templeton  (Resolves  1900,  chapter  36),  .  330  78 

Boys  and  girls  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter 

444), 8,296  66 

Silo  at  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chap- 
ter 85),    800  00 

Barn  at  Templeton  (Resolves  1906,  chap- 
ter 85),    1,310  91 

Fireproofing  west  building  (Resolves  1906, 

chapter  86), 194  80 

166,164  04 

State  of  Massachusetts,  expenses  to  W.  E.  Fernald,  superin- 
tendent,    162,966  24 

Collections  at  school  sent  to  State  Treasurer,  ....         88,794  48 

Board  of  inmates  paid  from  income, 2,389  48 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer  Oct.  1, 1906,      ....  8,826  91 

$324,130  16 
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Receipts  during  Tear, 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1904, $8,778  75 

Income  from  funds, 3,886  64 

State  of  Massachusetts,  new  buildings  and  improvements :  — 

Nurses'  homes  (Acts  1904,  chapter  323),  .  $24,499  86 

Superintendent's  house  (Acts  1903,  chap- 
ter 414), 7,797  61 

New  electric  plant  (Acts   1904,  chapter 

323), 11363  74 

Dormitories  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434),  5,563  76 

Templeton  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414),        .  7,658  16 

Manual  training  school  (Acts  1903,  chap- 
ter 414) 2,368  18 

Coal  pockets  (Resolves  1903,  chapter  72),  990  63 

Templeton  (Resolves  1900,  chapter  36),  .  380  78 

Boys  and  girls  homes  (Acts  1905,  chapter 

444) 8,295  66 

Silo  at  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 

85), 300  00 

Barn  at  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chap- 
ter 85) 1,310  91 

Fireproofing  west  building  ( Resolves  1 905, 

chapter  85), 194  80 

66,164  04 

State  of  Massachusetts,  for  expenses, 162,956  24 

Collections  at  school :  — 

Public  board, $72,906  30 

Private  board, 9^44  45 

Farm  products, 147  29 

Clothing 394  36 

Miscellaneous, 502  08 

83,794  48 

Legacy  from  estate  of  Frederick  W.  G.  May,  ....  100  00 


(324,130  15 

RICHARD  C.   HUMPHREYS, 

Treasurer. 

Boston,  Oct.  10,  1906. 

I  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  found  the  same  correctly  cast  and  properlj 
vouched  and  showing  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  $8,825.91. 

CHAS.  F.    WYMAN. 

Auditor. 


i. 
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Invested  Funds^  Oct.  1, 1905. 

2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine,    . 

3  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell,  . 
1  bond  town  of  Belmont,    . 

5  bonds  city  of  Waltham,   . 

6  bonds  Illinois  Central,     . 

3  bonds  city  of  Newton, 
1  bond  town  of  Stoughton, 
5  bonds  Nashua  Street  Railway, 

10  bonds  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 

4  shares  State  Street  Trust  Company 
50  shares  Trimountain  trust. 
Note  and  mortgage,  C.  S.  Judkins,  South  Boston, 


Amount  in  hands  of  superintendent  as  working  capital, 


Par  Valae. 

(2,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
6,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 

10,000  00 

400  00 

5,000  00 

13,743  00 

$55,143  00 


.  $2,000  00 


RICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS. 

Treasurer, 


Boston,  Oct  10, 1905. 

I  have  examined  the  above  statement  of  inyested  funds,  as  also  the  certificates  repre- 
senting the  same,  and  find  them  to  be  correct. 

CHA8.  F.  WYMAN, 

Auditor. 
State  Appropriations  Jor  New  Buildings  and  Improvements, 


Expended. 


BalAnce. 


Templeton  buildings  (Resolves  1900,  chapter 
36),  $60,000, 

Laundry  and  hospital,  administration  building 
(Resolves  1901,  chapter  81),  $25,000,     . 

Waltham  land  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434), $35,000, 

Dormitories,  addition  electric  plant  and  admin- 
istration building  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434), 
$96,000, 

Coat  pockets  (Resolves  1903,  chapter  72), 
$7,500, 

Templeton  farm  houses  (Acts  1903,  chapter 
414),  $12,000, 

Addition  to  bakery  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414), 
$4,000,      . 


$42,902  65 

25,000  00 
30,842  00 

94,835  43 
6,699  86 

11,801  61 
4,000  00 


$7,097  85 


4,158  00 


164  57 


800  14 


198  39 
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SicUe  Appropriaiio7is,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Expended. 


Balance. 


Manual    training  school   (Acts  1903,  chapter 
414),  116.000, 

Superintendent's    house    (Acts    190S,  chapter 
414),  18,000,     ....... 

Nurses'  homes  (Acts  1904, chapter  323),  $30,000, 

New  electric  plant  (Acts  1904,  chapter  323), 
fl6,000, 

Boys  and  girls  homes  (Acts  1905,  chapter  444), 
$77,000, 

Bam  at  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter  85), 
|3,000, 

Silo  at  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter  85), 
|300 

Fireproofing    west    building   (Resolves    1905, 
chapter  85).  f  2,600. 

Templeton   farm  houses  (Acts  1905,  chapter 
444),  $14.000, 

Furnishing  Templeton  farm  houses  (Resolves 
1905,  chapter  85),  $2,000,        .... 


(16,000  00 

7,797  61 
29,999  86 

14,877  17 

3,295  66 

1,310  91 

300  00 

194  80 

14,000 

2,000 


(202  39 
14 

122  83 

78.704  34 

1,689  09 


2.305  20 


14.000 


2,000 
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a:n^alysis  of  current  expenditures 

For  tub  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1905. 


Salaries,  wages  and  labor :  — 
Pay  roll, f  65,808  76 

Food :  — 

Beans, 1701  02 

Bread  and  crackers,    . '      .  *      .        .  *      .        .        .  298  62 

Butler  (12,817.17)  and  butterine  ($1,242.91),    .        .  4,060  08 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 1,486  29 

Cheese,        .        .                .  ' 145  55 

Eggs, 960  02 

Flour, 8,768  13 

Fish 1.077  22 

Fruit, 885  35 

Meats, •      .        .        .  8,651  64 

Milk 9,612  31 

Molasses, 442  31 

Sugar 2,695  39 

Sundries 759  65 

Tea,  coffee,  broma,  cocoa, 565  34 

Vegetables, 1,370  40 

42,429  32 

Clothing  and  clothing  material :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, t^i^^^  32 

Clothing, 1,284  10 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  and  small  wares, .        .        .  2,214  54 

Furnishing  goods, 642  07 

Hats  and  caps, 90  38 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, 331  35 

5,767  26 

Furnishings :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc., 13,283  44 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc., 211  20 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 807  94 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.,     ....  378  03 

Furniture  and  upholstefy, 1,306  19 

Amounts  carried  forward, 15,486  80  f  113,505234 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  . 


.•5,486  80   tll3«605  34 


Kitchen  furnishings, 934  90 

Sundries, 50 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc.,     ....      408  50 


Heat,  light  and  power :  — 

Coal, 

Oil 

Sundries,     .... 


Repairs  and  improvements :  — 

Bricks, 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster,  . 
Doors,  sashes,  etc.,      .... 
Electrical  work  and  supplies,     . 
Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., . 

Lumber, 

Machinery,  etc., 

Mechanics,  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll) 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc., 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 

Roofing  and  materials. 

Sundries, 


Farm,  stable  and  grounds :  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies,    . 
Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs,  . 
Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 
Harness  and  repairs,   .... 

Hay,  grain,  etc., 

Live  stock :  — 

Cows, 

Horses, 

Miscellaneous  (other  live  stock), 
Tools,  farm  machines,  etc.. 

Miscellaneous :  — 
Books,  periodicals,  etc.. 
Chapel  services  and  entertainments,  . 
Freight,  expressage  and  transportation, 
Funeral  expenses. 
Gratuities,    . 
Hose,  etc.,    . 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll). 

Manual  training  supplies. 

Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra). 

Amounts  carried  forward,    . 


f  11«549  71 

505  99 

14  70 


1378  39 

986  65 

119  75 

1,764  53 

2,215  37 

1,454  39 

330  17 

1.708  97 

2,187  07 

3,908  87 

94  23 

17  11 


1728  68 
410  83 

1,461  09 
449  97 

5.072  58 

3  OO 

1.109  50 

600  26 

1,338  47 


1243  49 

667  07 

1,997  51 

132  85 

22  35 
344  50 
552  46 
239  31 

67  66 
781  16 


6.880  70 


18,070  40 


15,165  50 


11,174  38 


14,948  36    1158,746  32 
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Amounts  brought  forward^ |4,948  36   |158,746  82 

MediciDes  and  hospital  supplies,        ....    1,087  21 

Postage, 683  98 

Printing  and  printing  supplies, 169  55 

Return  of  runaways, 41  50 

School  books  and  school  supplies,      ....      234  47 

Soap  and  laundry  supplies, 1,659  47 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 910  86 

Sundries, 15  25 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 688  46 

Travel  and  expenses  (officials),         ....      635  04 

Water 1.777  06 

12,696  16 

Total, f  171,442  48 

I  certify  that  the  foregoin^f  is  a  true  ttatement  of  expenditures  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1905,  as  shown  by  the 
analysis  book. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

SupwintendtfU . 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  METHODS  OF  TRAIN- 

ING  AND  INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates^  according  to  age  and  mental 
and  physical  condition^  and  helps  ns  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the 
consideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution,  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As 
we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows:  at  the 
girls'  dormitory  are  the  girls  of  school  grade;  at  the  boys'  dormitory 
are  the  boys  of  the  school  department;  at  the  north  building  are  the 
adult  males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal 
care  and  attention;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble 
boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade;  at  the  north-west  building  and  at  the  north-north-west 
building  are  the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  bodily  health,  many 
of  them  graduates  of  our  school  department,  and  all  of  whom  are 
employed  in  the  various  domestic  departments  of  the  institution; 
at  the  farmliouse  and  at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building,  and 
devotes  lier  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the 
personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have 
divided  our  institution  into  eight  comparatively  small  families, 
each  with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same 
general  management.  This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small 
institution,  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the 
schoolrooms  than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the 
greatest  improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange 
and  modify  our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the 
increased  number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now 
able  to  so  classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  ven' 
largely  taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  neces- 
sary when  we  had  a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct  advantages 
to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capacities 
and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  liis 
fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthv  rivalry.     The  teacher 
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gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain 
the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Our  school  children  are  separated 
into  eight  well-defined  grades,  classified  much  as  are  the  children 
in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a  regular 
progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils 
are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No  pupil  is  in  the  school- 
room more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  de- 
voted to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  out-door 
recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  "  Education  can  only 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments 
it  originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature.'^  We  do  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our 
pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in 
each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power 
of  attention,  weak  will-power,  imcertain  memory  and  defective  judg- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  school  now  has  a 
good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for 
the  practical  illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library 
containing  nearly  five  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on 
kindergarten  and  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and 
manual  training,  and  other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our 
school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit 
of  tools  and  benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and 
these  classes  receive  systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the 
y^ar.  The  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
and  the  results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The 
boy  who  begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think, 
deliberate,  reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the 
properties  of  wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite, 
accurate  control  of  his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to 
make  skilled  artisans  of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished  work 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the 
accurate  doing  is  the  result  desired. 
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Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  ride,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their 
muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
and  imcertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as 
a  direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military 
drill  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in 
physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of 
educational  gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our  use, 
means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  move- 
ments of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the 
instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly 
hear  and  understmd,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command. 
It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in 
our  formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the 
knowledge  gained  could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of 
making  them  happier,  more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like 
normal  boys  and  girls  in  every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  dsewhere,  there 
is  more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching 
of  experience,  and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble- 
minded child  makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent 
and  sharp  comers  of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  gar- 
ments to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall 
eat,  how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds; 
his  daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indi- 
cated and  prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at 
night.  Tliis  guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his 
immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life. 
But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's 
personality  shall  be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight 
of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child's 
life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiar- 
ity with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as 
essential  parts  of  the  real  education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual 
instruction  received  in  the  schoolroom. 

Tlie  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resem- 
bles the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small  village  of  seven 
hundred  inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the 
various  phases  of  life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares, 
duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities,  its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that 
well-doing  brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ulti- 
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mate  curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love 
of  approbation  so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime 
factor  in  our  scheme  of  discipline  and  management.  No  corporal 
punishment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occu- 
pation and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for 
eyery  hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every 
boy  and  girl  in  good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work 
assigned  them,  according  to  their  age,  size  and  capacity,  and  this 
work  is  often  changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different  kinds 
of  work.  This  duty  may  be  very  simple,  and  very  likely  could  be 
much  better  performed  by  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or 
full  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere. 
Simday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all 
difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be 
fitted  to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he 
has  grown  to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for 
some  form  of  useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted 
them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and 
cultivating.  One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of 
horses  and  held  the  plough  at  the  same  time.  They  do  all  of  the 
weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large  garden.  The 
truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between  the  different 
buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  assist 
the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all 
their  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done. 
Two  boys,  proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys. 
The  shoes  of  our  six  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely 
by  the  work  of  the  boys.  They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery, 
blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for  the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of 
the  housework  in  the  buildings  where  they  live.  The  girls  are 
kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laundry  they  leam  to  wash,  iron  and 
fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  the  sewing,  mending  and  darning 
for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the  children's  clothing  is  made 
in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Relays  of  willing  helpers  keep 
our  eight  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning  until  night.  Every 
girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  clothing  in  repair. 
They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  windows,  polish 
floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  and  women  are  of  great 
assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless  children.  The 
instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively  quite  as  marked 
with  them  as  with  normal  women.    A  newly  admitted  child  is  at 
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once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  aflEection  and  solicitude 
shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "  my  baby ''  are  often  quite 
touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this 
uneasy  class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfiilly  given 
service  we  could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and 
feeble  children  in  our  asylimi  department  without  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate 
and  distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  play- 
grounds are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand- 
gardens,  croquet  sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of 
each  day  in  their  playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who 
directs  and  assists  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always 
accessible,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much 
as  possible.  The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries,  but  as 
necessities,  if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development 
A  recent  writer  well  says :  "  To  acquire  alert  minds,  children  must 
b^  alert;  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct 
is  aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own 
a  sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which 
are  fullv  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  enter- 
tainment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  read- 
ings, school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These 
entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually 
assisted  by  some  of  the  children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
opticon apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life 
and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misde- 
meanor or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included 
the  "  Zoo,'^  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.  The 
"  Zoo  ^'  is  located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned 
to  tlie  boys  and  the  girls  res])ectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  vard 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  sm'allff 
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yards.  Within  the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig, 
a  fox,  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even 
snakes,  and  a  bear.  This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  ani- 
mals are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living  texts  for 
encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special 
senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thor- 
ough manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and 
pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a 
parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified 
procession  made  up  of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines 
and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who 
make  a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusi- 
astically and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns, 
torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all  the  children,  oflBcers  and 
teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove, 
where  a  picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice 
cream,  fruit  and  lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance.  In  the 
afternoon  the  entire  family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a 
long  programme  of  athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball 
match,  tug-of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc.; 
in  fact,  the  conventional  New  England  4th  of  July  celebration. 
The  eager  contestants  in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and 
even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in  training  for  a  long  time 
beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded  with  glittering  badges, 
which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks  ends  the 
festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
bunting,  and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christ- 
mas tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the 
west  building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illus- 
trations and  practical  applications  of  the  fimdamental  principles 
of  morality  and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons 
in  deconmi  and  behavior. 
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LAWS  RELATI^S^G  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MENDED. 


[Acts  of  1850,  Chaptbr  160.] 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

AND  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  S.  Q.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restric- 
tions and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth 
chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars.     [Approved  April  Jf,  1850. 


[Revised  Laws,  Chapter  87.] 

Section  113.  There  shall  be  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
commonwealth,  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Section  114.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  the  commonwealdi, 
presideut  of  tlie  senate,  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  two  chaplains 
of  the  general  court  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors  to  visit  and 
ins])ect  the  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit,  to  examine  the  by-laws 
and  regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally  to  see 
that  the  object  of  the  institution  is  carried  into  effect;  and  that  the 
members  of  the  general  court  for  the  time  being  shall  be,  ex  oflSciis, 
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visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  ses- 
sions, of  inspecting  it. 

Section  115.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
shall  maintain  a  school  department  for  the  instruction  and  educa- 
tion of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  bene- 
fited by  school  instruction,  and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care 
and  custody  of  feeble-minded  persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 

Section  116.  Persons  received  by  said  corporation  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall 
see  fit,  and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their 
discretion  and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  in- 
mate and  cause  him  to  be  removed  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custodv  of  the  state  board  of  insanitv. 
Thev  mav  also  allow  anv  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  not  more 
than  three  months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to  said 
corporation  for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended 
by  reason  of  such  absence,  unless,  during  such  period,  such  inmate 
becomes  a  charge  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

Section  11"?.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  main- 
tain and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble- 
minded persons  from  this  commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretan-  of  the 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other 
state  or  province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars 
a  vear.  The  trustees  mav  also  at  their  discretion  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  other  feeble-minded  persons, 
gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  detennine. 

Section  118.  Tf,  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  pro- 
bate finds  that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  feeble-minded,  he  mav  commit  him  thereto  bv  an 
order  of  commitment  directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied 
by  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  legally 
organized  medical  college  and  who  has  practised  three  years  in 
this  commonwealth,  that  such  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  said 
institution.  The  fee  of  the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining 
the  application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is  required  to  go 
from  his  office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  which 
shall  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  county  in 
which  such  application  was  heard. 

Section  llf).  A  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  the  commit- 
ment of  a  feeble-minded  person  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  overseers  of 
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the  poor  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  feeble-minded  person 
resides,  of  such  intention ;  but  if  such  feeble-minded  person  resides 
in  Boston,  such  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  institutions  registrar  or 
to  the  chairman  of  the  insane  hospital  trustees  instead  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice  has  been 
given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and  shall  accompany  the 
order  of  commitment. 

Section  120.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  in 
the  custodial  department  of  said  school  shall  be  three  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  week,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly.  Such  charges 
for  those  not  having  known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall, 
after  approval  by  the  state  board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  com- 
monwealth, and  may  afterward  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  and 
receiver  general  of  such  inmates,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  of  any 
person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place 
of  their  settlement,  if  subsequently  ascertained;  for  those  having 
known  settlements  in  this  commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons 
bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settle- 
ment, unless  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  is  given  for 
such  support.  If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such 
charges,  or  such  amounts  as  may  be  charged  and  due  for  the  re- 
moval of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  bv  law  to 
remove,  the  treasurer  may  recover  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  school 
as  provided  in  section  seventy-nine. 

Section  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  ex- 
penses for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person 
'admitted  to  said  school  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  amount  thereof  with  interest  and  costs  from  the  place 
of  bis  settlement,  or  from  such  person  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or 
from  any  })erson  bound  by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges 
and  expenses  had  been  incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such 
feeble-minded  person. 

Sjxtiox  122.  The  trustees  of  said  school  shall  annually  pre- 
pare and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed 
report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures,  properly  classi- 
fied, for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating 
the  amount  appropriated  by  the  commonwealth,  the  araoimt  ex- 
pended under  said  appropriation,  the  whole  number  and  the  average 
num])er  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require,  and 
shall  also  once  in  three  months  make  a  report  to  said  board  of  the 
number  of  inmates  received  and  discharged,  respectively,  during 
the  preceding  three  months,  tlie  wliole  number  then  in  the  institu- 
tion and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  common- 
wealtli,  and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  123.    The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 
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transfer  from  the  state  hospital,  state  farm,  or  any  of  the  state 
insane  hospitals,  to  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
any  inmate  whose  condition  would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer, 
upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for 
said  institution. 


[Resolybs  of  1900,  Chapter  36.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  in  erecting  new  buildings  for 
the  said  school  upon  land  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and 
in  providing  a  water  supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same. 
[Approved  March  28,  1900. 


[Acts  of  1902,  Chapter  434,  Section  2.] 

From  said  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  following  purposes:  For  two  dormitories  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates, 
and  for  furnishing  the  same,  for  additions  to  the  present  electric 
lighting  and  heating  plants,  and  for  an  addition  to  the  administra- 
tion building,  so-called,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ninety-five  thousand 
dollars ;  and  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  use  of  said 
institution,  such  purchase  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirt}^-five  thousand  dollars. 


[Acts  of  1903,  Chapter  414,  Section  2.] 

From  the  loan  aforesaid  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 

'••••••••••a 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes:  For  a  group  of  farm  buildings  at  the  colony  at 
Templeton  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  fifty  inmates,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  twelve  thousand  dollars ;  for  enlarging  the  bakery 
at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  thousand  dollars;  for  a 
house  at  Waltham  for  the  superintendent  and  his  family,  and  for^ 
furnishing  the  same,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars; 
for  a  building  at  Waltham  to  be  used  for  manual  and  industrial 
training,  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 
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[KE80LVE8  OF  1903,   CHAPTER  72.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  seventy-five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  procuring  a 
sidetrack  and  coal-pockets  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at 
Clematis  Brook,  for  the  permanent  use  of  said  school :  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  herein  stated  shall  not  become  available  until 
the  owners  of  the  land  to  be  occupied  shall  convey  to  the  Common- 
wealth, the  right  to  construct,  maintain  and  use  tracks,  coal-pockets 
and  trestles  thereon,  and  a  right  of  way  from  the  public  streets 
thereto,  all  such  rights  to  continue  for  the  benefit  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  so  long  a  time  as  the  premises  shall  be  used  as  afore- 
said.    [Approved  May  5,  1903, 


[Acts  op  1903,  Chapter  323,  Section  2.] 

From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 
By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following 
purposes :  — For  constructing  and  furnishing  two  houses  for  at- 
tendants, a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  tlioiisand  dollars,  and  for  an 
addition  to  the  electric  lighting  plant,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 


[Resolveh  of  1903,  Chapter  82.] 

Ersolvcd,  That  the  trustees  for  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feel)lo-Minded  are  herein-  aiitliorized  to  expend,  out  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Feeble-Minded  Fund,  a  sum  not  exceediuir  one 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  superintendent's 
house,  tliis  sum  to  be  in  addition  to  anv  amount  heretofore  author- 
ized  for  the  same  purpose.     [Approved  May  20,  100 Jf. 


[Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  175.] 

Skctiox  1.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended 
receipts,  shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state 
hospitals  and  insane  asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  di])- 
somaniacs  and  inebriates,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics, 
the  ]\rassaclnisotts  state  sanatorium,  and  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Fee])le-minded.     All  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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above  institutions  shall  be  approved  by  the  trustees  and  filed  with 
the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  Full  copies  of  the  pay 
rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  institution,  but  the  originals 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  as  vouchers. 

Section  2.  All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and 
other  institutions  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  often  as  once  in  each  month.  The  receipts  from  each 
institution  shall  be  placed  to  its  credit,  and  shall  be  used  for  its 
maintenance  during  the  following  year. 

Section  3.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall 
not  affect  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  said  institutions  imder  the 
provisions  of  section  twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the 
Bevised  Laws,  section  three  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised 
Laws,  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  nor  their  right 
to  regulate  or  control  the  expenditure  of  any  funds  held  by  them 
under  the  provisions  of  said  acts. 

Section  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twent}''-seven,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter 
eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Si'XTiox  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary in  the  year  nineteen  himdred  and  six.  [Approved  March 
U,1905. 

[Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  444.] 

Section  2.  From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made 
as  follows :  — 

Bv  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ninety-one  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
following  purposes :  For  constructing  one-story  buildings,  of  wood, 
for  fifty  patients,  at  the  Templeton  colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
fourteen  thousand  dollars;  and  for  the  construction  at  Waltham  of 
tw^o  dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  two  hundred 
inmates,  a  sum  not  exceeding  seventy-seven  thousand  dollars. 


[Resolves  of  1906,  Chapter  86.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes:  For  the  construction  of  an  additional  story  for  the 
dynamo  building,  with  fireproof  drying  room,  and  for  fireproofing 
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the  west  building  and  for  altering  and  repairing  the  administration 
building,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars ;  for  furnish- 
ing the  wooden  buildings  at  Templeton  for  fifty  patients,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars;  for  furnishing  the  dormitories 
at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars;  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  barn,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand 
dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shed,  a  simi  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  dollars;  for  the  construction  of  an  ice  house,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  four  himdred  dollars ;  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
silo,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars.  [Approved  May 
18,  1905. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and 
return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 
or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None 
such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  diflB- 
culties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance, or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be 
required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure  gratuitous  ad- 
mission by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong 
clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed 
by  the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must 
be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such 
form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending 
will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of 
clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner.  Suffi- 
cient surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and 
their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts, 
two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored 
cotton  skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two 
white  aprons,  two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  under- 
waists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs, 
two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat, 
one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverley. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  super- 
intendent, 

WALTER  E.  PERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIO:NrS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institu- 
tion, one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall 
examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He 
shall  aid  tlie  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  anv  funds  beloncrinir  to 
the  institution;  and  no  money  sliall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer 
without  his  order. 

SuPKiuxTKXDEXT.  —  It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

Ho  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

lie  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

lie  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  emplojinents, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  be  shall  deem  best  to  carrv  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictlv  and  faithfullv  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage 
and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character; 
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and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof: 
provided,  however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses 
of  board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  imder  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

Xo  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and 
pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matrox.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  sliall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohil)ited  in  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at  , 
Walthain,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Divi- 
sion of  the  Boston  &  Ifaine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from  \ 
the  Wavcrley  stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  -^ 
divisions.  The  railroad  fare  from  Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  il  i 
fifteen  cents  each  way.    The  distance  from  Boston  is  eight  milea.   i 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverky,    j 
every  fifteen  minutes;  five-cent  fare.     Electric  cars  leave  Waver-   ^ 
ley  station  for  Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the 
scliool  grounds.    A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverlef 
station :  fare,  t\ventv-five  cents.     Clematis  Brook  is   the   neaiest 
railroad  station,  but  there  is  no  public  carriage  at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should 
be  sent  to  Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley. 
Packai^cs  for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at 
Waverley.  Always  put  the  child's  name  on  the  outside  of  the 
pnc'kn^o. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday 
or  Saturday  afternoon.     Xo  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  for  thj:  Feeble-mixded. 

The  farm  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded is  located  in  the  town  of  Templcton.  The  colony  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Eailroad ;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
Tcmploton  station  of  the  Ware  Piver  division  of  the  Boston  ft 
All)anv  T?ai]road. 

The  cars  of  the  Atliol  «S:  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half 
mile  of  the  colony.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is 
seventv-one  miles,  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $1.71  each  wav.  A 
public  carria«,^o  may  be  found  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Baldwinville.  The  telegraph  addreas 
is  Baldwinville.  E.\])ress  packages  should  be  sent  to  Baldwinville. 
Packages  for  the  children  should  he  addressed  to  the  school  at 
Baldwinville,  and  the  child's  name  should  always  be  put  on  the 
outside  of  tlu'  package. 
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Mrs.  Annie  P.  Vinton,  Boston. 
Gilman  Waite,  Baldwinville. 
Erskine  Warden,  Waltham. 
Charles  E.  Ware,  Fitchburg. 
Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware,  Boston. 
Joseph  B.  Warner,  Boston. 
George  A.  Washburn,  Taunton. 
Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Boston. 
F.  G.  Wheatley,  M.D.,  N.  Abington. 
Mrs.  Edith  Prescott  Wolcott,  Boston. 
Henry  A.  Wood.  M.D.,  Waltham. 
Miss  Caroline  Yale,  Northampton. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waverley,  Dec.  1,  1907. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor ,  the  Legislature,  and  the 

State  Board  of  Insanity, 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1907. 

We  have  now  1,234  feeble-minded  inmates,  of  whom  1,040 
are  at  Waverley  and  194  at  Templeton.  For  the  details  of  the 
different  classes,  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths  we  refer 
you  to  the  superintendent's  report,  submitted  herewith. 

The  Legislature  of  1907  was  no  exception  to  its  predecessors 
and  granted  all  the  requests  contained  in  our  annual  report, 
as  follows :  — 

For  an  addition  to  the  manual  training  building  at  Waltham, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $24,000 ;  for  additions  to  the  hospital 
group  of  buildings  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000  ; 
for  additions  to  the  laundry  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$4,000  ;  for  replacing  the  wooden  stairways  in  the  boys'  three- 
story  dormitory  at  Waltham  with  iron  stairways,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $2,500  ;  for  electric  light  for  the  farm  group  of 
buildings  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,100;  for  the 
8upj)ression  of  the  brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths  in  the  Wal- 
tham property,  $5,000 ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $5,000 
heretofore  granted  for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  wooden 
houses  for  male  employees  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$3,000. 

Contracts  have  been  made  within  the  appropriations  for  the 
building  of  both  the  addition  to  the  manual  training  building 
and  the  new  hospital  wing. 
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The  addition  to  the  manual  training  building  will  be  larger 
than  the  original  building  itself,  and  yet  it  will  all  be  needed 
to  accommodate  the  ever-increasing  number  of  those  inmates 
who  can  derive  benefit  from  this  class  of  instruction.  When 
completed  (the  roof  is  now  just  going  on),  it  will  contain 
every  department  of  manual  training  that  can  be  utilized  in  the 
instruction  of  our  boys  and  girls.  This  branch  of  instruction, 
or  occupation,  as  one  chooses  to  call  it.  has  reached  a  high  stage 
of  development  at  the  school  and  is  capable  of  a  still  greater 
increase.  It  is  as  interesting  to  the  inmates  as  it  is  to  visitors, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  addition  to  the  hospital  is  now  being  roofed  in  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring.  The  addition  to 
the  laundry  of  about  20  by  80  feet  is  to  enlarge  a  room  already 
in  use,  and  to  add  a  room  primarily  for  the  employees'  laundry. 
This  will  be  practically  completed  by  January  first  next. 

The  old  wooden  stairway  in  the  boys'  three-story  dormitory 
was  removed  and  the  new  iron  one  installed  during  the  past 
summer,  thus  relieving  the  management  of  the  anxiety  occa- 
sioned by  having  to  rely  upon  a  combustible  stairway  in  a 
building  occupied  by  many  partially  helpless  boys.  The  two 
houses  for  male  employees,  the  additional  appropriation  for 
which  was  granted,  have  only  the  finish  to  be  put  on,  and  they 
will  be  ready  by  January  first  next. 

The  two  new  nui-ses'  homes,  alluded  to  in  our  last  report^ 
have  long  since  been  completed  and  occupied,  much  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  their  occu{)ants. 

The  addition  to  the  farmhouse  is  well  under  way,  and  is 
being  done  by  our  own  workmen. 

From  an  appropriation  heretofore  granted,  an  additional  dor- 
mitory to  accommodate  50  boys  at  Eliot  colony  at  Templeton 
will  be  completed  in  the  spring.  This  is  the  only  new  work  of 
the  year  at  the  colony,  apart  from  the  general  development  going 
on  there  at  all  times. 

The  appropriation  for  the  suppression  of  the  brown-tail  and 
gypsy  moths  has  been  so  wisely  expended,  and  our  own  men  have 
become  so  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  methods  to  meet  and  stop 
this  scourge,  that  we  expect  not  to  have  to  ask  for  a  special 
appropriation  f oi  \Xi\^  ^\x\\>o^^  lot  >iXi^  ^orKvwi^  year. 
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A  lot  of  land  of  some  three  and  one-half  acres,  adjoining  a 
corner  of  oor  land  near  the  east  dormitory,  came  into  the  mar- 
ket this  year  and  was  acquired  by  us. 

Some  unnecessary  expense  was  incurred  in  attempting  to 
prepare  for  the  operation  of  the  new  labor  law,  which  went 
into  effect  May  3,  1907,  but  which,  fortunately  for  the  Com- 
monwealth's finances,  was  changed  by  a  later  act,  exempting 
from  its  provisions  ^'  persons  employed  on  the  farm,  in  the 
care  of  the  grounds,  in  the  stable,  in  the  domestic  or  kitchen 
and  dining-room  service,  or  in  storerooms  and  oflSces." 

Early  in  the  year  11  of  our  best  boys  were  transferred  to 
Wrentham,  to  make  a  nucleus  for  the  new  school.  With  them, 
or  rather  preceding  them,  went  our  Dr.  George  L.  Wallace  as 
superintendent  of  the  new  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  Dr. 
Wallace  has  long  been  our  first  assistant  physician,  and,  because 
of  his  executive  ability  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  successful  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  was  invalu- 
able. The  loss  to  the  old  has  become  the  gain  of  the  new 
institution.     It  is  a  case  of  well-merited  promotion. 

This  next  spring  we  expect  to  turn  over  to  the  new  school 
50  trained  boys,  the  equivalent  of  one  of  our  colonies. 

By  a  recent  decision  of  the  courts  it  appears  that  the  State 
is  not  obliged  to  care  for  the  feeble-minded  as  it  is  for  the  in- 
sane. The  distinction  is  a  fine  one  and  hard  to  make  under- 
stood. It  is  hard  for  the  parent  to  see  why  he  should  have  to 
be  responsible  for  the  board  and  care  of  his  feeble-minded 
child,  while  his  insane  wife  is  cared  for  by  the  State  without 
calling  on  the  town  where  he  has  a  settlement.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  bring  the  feeble- 
minded under  the  same  conditions  in  this  respect  as  the  insane. 

From  Tuesday,  June  4,  to  Friday,  June  7,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-minded  held  their 
thirty-first  annual  meeting  at  Waverley  as  our  guests.  Super- 
intendents, teachers  and  persons  interested  in  the  work  were 
present,  some  coming  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
northwest,  the  middle  west  and  from  Virginia  in  the  south. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  session  they  were  taken  to  the  colony, 
whence  they  scattered  to  their  homes.  All  of  them,  experts 
in  the  work,  expressed  their  wonder  and  admVwXAOxv  ^\.^\«X» 
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has  been,  and  is  being,  accomplished  by  this  school.  Looking 
with  critical  eyes,  they  looked  in  vain  to  find  some  points  to 
object  to  in  the  care  or  training  of  our  inmates.  Instead,  they 
could  not  find  ^ords  sufficiently  strong  to  express  their  ajv 
proval.  For  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present,  even  for  a  part  of  the  time,  there  was  a  very  gratify- 
ing sensation  in  being  connected  with  an  institution  the  man- 
agement of  which  called  forth  such  praise. 

We  think  few  persons,  outside  the  school  itself,  realize  the 
large  number  of  visitors  who  come  here,  and  more  especially 
wish  to  visit  the  colony.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  when  the 
superintendent  is  not  accompanied  by  on.e  or  more  visitors  to 
Templeton.  This  all  indicates  the  growing  interest  in  the 
questions  we  are  trying  to  solve,  and  the  desire  to  see  what 
the  Commonwealth  is  doing  for  its  feeble-minded  children. 

In  closing  we  desire  to  emphasize  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  keen  interest,  the  sound  advice  and  friendly  criticism  of 
the  State  Board  of  Insanity,  expressed  through  Dr.  Copp,  its 
executive  officer. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2i). 

FRANCIS  J.  BARNES. 

FRANCIS  BARTLETT. 

LUANN  L.  BRACKETT. 

THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 

FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 

FELIX  E.  GATINEAU. 

CHARLES  S.  HAMLIN. 

W  ILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 

CHARLES  E.  AVARE. 

JOSEPH  B.  WARNER. 

FRANK  G.  WHEATLEY. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustets  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1907  :  — 


Males. 


Females. 


Tottls. 


Number  present  Nov.  80, 1906, 
Admitted  daring  the  year. 
School  cases, .... 


Custodial  cases, 


Whole  number  of  cases  during  the  year. 
Discharged  during  year,  . 
Died  during  the  year, 
Number  present  Nov.  30,  1907, 

State  patients,       .... 

City  and  town  patients, 

Private  patients,    .... 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries, 

New  England  beneficiaries,  . 

Invested  funds,  supported  by. 
Daily  average  number  of  patients,  . 
Number  Nov.  30,  1907,  at  school,     . 
Number  present  Nov.  30, 1907,  at  colony. 
Applications  during  the  year,  . 


677 

183 
83 
60 

811 
79 
17 

716 


621 


194 


470 
89 
33 
66 

668 
24 
16 

619 


619 


1,147 

222 

116 

106 

1,369 

103 

82 

1,234 

240 

410 

60 

473 

47 

14 

1,187 

1,040 

194 

466 
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Of  the  admissions,  85  were  young,  teachable  pupils ;  50  were 
females  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  36  males  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  a  large  proportion  of  these  adults  being  improv- 
able cases ;  16  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis,  5  were  hydro- 
cephalic, 2  were  microcephalic,  6  were  of  the  Mongolian  type 
of  idiocy,  3  were  totally  blind,  2  were  insane  and  not  feeble- 
minded, and  26  were  feeble  physically  and  more  or  less  untidy 
and  destructive. 

Included  in  the  admissions  were  15  cases  from  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  3  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
and  9  from  the  State  Hospital  at  Tewksbury. 

Under  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Insanity,  we 
have  declined  to  receive  cases  of  epilepsy  for  the  past  year,  but 
8  of  the  cases  admitted  proved  to  be  subject  to  this  disease. 
Of  our  total  number  of  1,234  patients  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
we  have  over  100  who  are  subject  to  epileptic  attacks  more  or 
less  frequently.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  attacks  are  infre- 
quent and  only  incidental  to  the  mental  defect.  In  61  cases 
over  ten  years  of  age  —  28  males  and  33  females  —  the  patients 
are  confirmed  epileptics.  There  is  a  probability  tliat  these  adult 
cases  may  be  ti*ansferred  to  the  special  institutions  for  epilep- 
tics. Confinned  epileptics  do  not  classify  well  with  ordinary 
defectives.  In  this,  as  in  former  years,  epilepsy  has  been  the 
cause  of  death  in  quite  a  number  of  cases. 

The  applications  for  the  year  numbered  455,  the    largest 
number  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

Of  the  103  cases  discharged  during  the  year,  55  were  kept 
at  home  by  their  friends  for  various  reasons,  2  were  kept  at 
home  to  attend  public  school,  2  were  committed  to  insane  hos- 
pitals, 2  were  discharged  as  insane  and  not  feeble-minded,  1 
Avas  taken  away  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  1,  a 
New  England  })eneficiary,  was  removed  to  make  room  for  a 
younger  pupil,  11  went  to  work  for  wages,  and  11  young, 
promising  jnipils  were  transferred  to  the  Wrentham  Stat^ 
School.  At  this  new  school  for  the  feeble-minded  the>e 
brighter  adolescents,  as  graduates  of  the  training  department 
of  this  school,  will  assist  in  the  development  of  the  new  insti- 
tution. 

P^ightcen  male  patients  ran  away  and  were  not  returned.    Of 
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this  number,  4  are  working  for  wages,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  are  conducting  themselves  properly  and 
doing  well  generally;  2,  of  the  criminal  type,  were  promptly 
arrested  and  are  now  serving  time  in  penal  institutions ; 
9  went  to  their  homes,  where  they  are  behaving  fairly  well ; 
1  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  is  now  at  work  and 
doing  well;  1  has  since  been  committed  to  the  town  alms- 
house by  the  overseers  of  the  poor;  1,  a  case  of  the  moral 
imbecile  type,  has  disappeared  and  nothing  has  been  heard 
from  him. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  our  educational  work,  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  a  large  number  of  our  pupils,  who  have 
received  great  benefit  from  our  school  work,  are  taken  home 
by  their  relatives  or  friends  after  the  period  of  school  work  is 
past.  The  cases  who  remain  at  the  school  are  those  who  are 
not  suitable  for  community  life  or  those  who  have  no  friends  to 
care  for  them. 

The  friends  of  the  pupils  discharged  during  the  year  have 
been  free  in  their  expression  of  satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
the  school  training.  We  have  received  more  letters  of  this 
sort  during  the  past  year  than  for  many  years  past.  These 
letters  of  approval  generally  refer  to  the  practical  usefulness 
and  the  good  behavior  of  our  former  pupils. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  and  employees  has  been 
good.  We  have  had  few  cases  of  serious  illness.  Ten  cases 
of  typhoid  developed  in  one  of  the  detached  buildings,  in  a 
building  where  the  patients  are  very  feeble  physically.  These 
cases  probably  developed  from  one  imrecognized  case  of  so 
called  '*  walking  typhoid."  There  were  3  deaths,  all  of  chil- 
dren very  frail  physically.  We  had  3  cases  of  diphtheria, 
with  no  deaths,  and  1  case  of  scarlet  fever,  who  made  a  good 
recovery.  There  were  no  other  cases  of  contagious  or  infec- 
tious disease. 

Of  the  32  deaths  during  the  year,  5  were  from  epilepsy,  4 
from  acute  pneumonia,  3  from  organic  heart  disease,  3  from 
typhoid,  3  from  general  tuberculosis,  2  from  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, 2  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  1  each  from  influenza, 
acute  peritonitis,  erysipelas,  hematemesis,  chronic  valvular 
heart  disease,  sarcoma,  meningitis,  tubercular  meningitis,  acute 
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endocarditis  and  rupture  of  the  internal  viscera,    the  injury 
being  received  in  a  coasting  accident. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  1,234  inmates  in 
the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1907 :  — 


Males. 

remalet. 

ToUls. 

Under  6  years 

5 

3 

8 

From    6  to  10  years, 

100 

44 

144 

From  10  to  15  years. 

195 

108 

303 

From  16  to  20  years, 

181 

143 

824 

From  ^0  to  25  years, 

111 

103 

214 

From  25  to  80  years. 

64 

45 

109 

From  80  to  35  years. 

32 

25 

67 

From  85  to  40  years. 

14 

28 

42 

From  40  to  45  years. 

7 

11 

18 

From  45  to  50  years, 

5 

4 

9 

Over  60  years. 

1 

5 

6 

716 

619 

1,234 

The  school  year  has  been  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  one. 
Our  large  family  has  been  blessed  with  good  health.  We  have 
received  a  large  nunilier  of  teachable  pupils.  The  new  build- 
ings added  during  the  past  few  years  permit  a  very  satisfactory 
gi*ading  and  classification  of  our  pupils  by  age,  mental  and 
social  capacity.  AVe  have  had  an  unusually  loyal,  zealous  and 
efficient  sUifl*  of  officers  and  employees. 

The  work  of  the  school  and  training  classes  has  been  carried 
on  with  enthusiasm  and  ability.  The  manual  and  industrial 
work  described  in  the  last  annual  report  has  been  materially 
developed  and  increased. 

Perhai)S  the  most  important  educational  department  of  our 
school  today  is  the  handwork  room,  devoted  to  the  manual 
tminiiig  of  the  large  group  of  middle  grade  girls.  Many  of 
these  girls  have  not  been  able  to  learn  to  read  or  write,  or  to 
sew,  or  to  perform  any  of  the  finer  domestic  arts,  and  250  of 
them  receive  daily  instruction  in  this  room.  They  come  in 
groups  of  15  or  20,  with  their  attendant,  and  have  one  or  two 
hours'  training  each  day.  They  are  taught  to  knit,  to  crochet, 
to  cut  rags  for  weaving  rugs,  or  for  braiding  or  hooking  rugs. 
They  are  taught  to  braid  and  to  hook  the  rugs,  and  to  use  the 
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loom  which  makes  the  attractive  rag  carpets.  We  have  made 
many  beautiful  rugs  and  strips  of  carpet,  which  are  at  once  put 
to  use  in  our  buildings.  This  work  —  using  material  which 
does  not  cost  money  and  produces  fabrics  of  very  practical  use 
—  has  been  a  very  satisfying  addition  to  our  industrial  work. 
On  the  knitting  machines  our  girls  have  made  all  the  mittens 
and  winter  caps  required  by  our  1,200  patients  for  the  winter. 
We  expect  at  once  to  begin  the  knitting  of  the  stockings  used 
by  our  patients.  The  wristers,  hoods  and  mittens  knitted  by 
hand  would  do  credit  to  any  class. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  deep  interest  and  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  children  in  this  work.  Weaving  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  develop  the  power  of  self-control,  of 
patience  and  of  accurate  motor  response  in  the  feeble-minded. 
We  have  two  looms  in  the  boys'  department,  on  which  the  boys 
are  weaving  some  first-class  crash  for  towelling.  In  the  new 
spacious  quarters  for  manual  training  we  hope  to  extend  this 
work  still  further. 

During  the  year  we  have  greatly  developed  the  elementary 
manual  training  of  the  boys  who  are  not  ready  for  sloyd  work 
or  who  are  not  capable  of  doing  sloyd  work,  but  who  are  ca- 
pable of  learning  to  use  common  tools  with  interest  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  intelligence.  We  have  over  190  pupils  receiving 
daily  this  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools.  In  many 
cases  a  boy  for  the  first  time  shows  self-control  and  intelligent 
interest  after  being  given  these  simple  exercises.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  report  that  already  20  boys  have  left  this  elementary 
class  to  enter  the  regular  sloyd  work.  Two  instructors  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  training  of  the  boys  in  this  department. 

Our  new  manual  training  building,  which  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  some  time  during  the  winter,  will  give  us  eight 
additional  rooms  for  manual  training,  six  rooms  30  by  40  and 
two  rooms  18  by  22,  all  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

The  systematic  musical  training  introduced  last  year  has 
proved  a  very  great  success.  In  the  music  room.  Miss  Boyn- 
ton  has  given  her  entire  time  to  the  instruction  of  groups  of 
children  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  These  classes  have 
been  made  up  of  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages,  graded  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  musical  ability.     Altogether  261  pupils  re- 
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ceive  this  musical  instruction.  TUe  children  have  shown  great 
interest  in  this  work  and  have  ahreadj  developed  quite  remark- 
able proficiency.  The  work  of  the  combined  classes  in  part 
songs  and  in  chorus  work  would  do  credit  to  any  school. 
There  are  over  a  dozen  girls  learning  to  play  the  violin  and 
other  instruments,  and  we  already  have  the  nucleus  of  a  very 
good  orchestra.  The  performance  of  these  pupils  has  contrib- 
uted very  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  other  children.  The 
pupils  in  these  classes  have  been  absorbingly  interested  in  this 
musical  study  and  drill.  It  has  done  much  to  pleasantly  fill 
their  thoughts  and  lives,  and  has  greatly  added  to  their  self- 
respect. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  $227,030.93, 
or  $3.65  per  capita.  The  stock  oi  purchased  goods  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year  is  less  than  usual.  The  amounts  paid  for 
salaries  and  wages  are  relatively  increased  over  those  of  the 
previous  year,  due  to  the  expense  involved  by  the  employment 
of  extra  employees  during  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law, 
and  to  the  fact  that  wages  as  a  whole  are  appreciably  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  High  prices  have  prevailed  for 
nearly  everything  we  purchased  during  the  j^ear,  especially  for 
food  products,  grain  and  hay. 

I  would  like  to  quote  in  this  connection  a  paragraph  from 
my  annual  report  for  1903  :  — 

Each  year  public  sentiment  approves  and  requires  a  little  higher  standard 
of  care  for  our  inmates.  For  many  years  we  have  been  gradually  raising 
the  standard  of  nursing  and  attendance.  We  have  provided  better  food, 
better  heating  and  ventilation,  more  elaborate  school  appliances,  etc.  At 
the  same  time,  the  relative  number  of  attendants  and  employees  has  in- 
creased in  accordance  with  the  general  movement  in  the  direction  of  shorter 
hours  of  labor.  The  average  per  capita  cost  for  maintenance  remains  about 
as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  The  above  cannot  be  materially  improved 
upon  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  support  of  our  pupils. 

The  following  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  at 
Waltham  during  the  year  :  — 

The  administration  building  has  been  thoroughly  renovnted 
and  painted  and  largely  refurnished.  The  large  kitchen  and 
service  departments  have  been  rearranged,  and  a  new  refrigera- 
tor room,  a  storeroom  for  kitchen  appliances,  a  toilet  room  and 
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a  housekeeper's  oflSce  provided.  We  now  have  a  large,  con- 
venient room,  with  metal-covered  tables,  for  the  preparing  of 
vegetables,  etc.,  where  30  children  can  work  at  one  time. 
This  provision  was  made  necessary  to  handle  the  wholesale  sup- 
plies of  firuits  and  vegetables  received  from  the  colony.  Asphalt 
floors  have  been  laid  in  all  these  rooms.  New  fireproof  floors 
have  been  laid  in  the  bakery  and  provision  storeroom. 

At  the  west  building  the  kitchen  and  pantries  have  been 
furnished  with  new  steam  cooking  appliances,  and  asphalt  floors 
have  been  laid  in  these  rooms.  New  hot- water  tanks  have 
been  added  in  the  west  building  and  in  the  east  building. 

Twelve  hundred  and  ninety-four  square  yards  of  telford  road 
have  been  constructed. 

The  boys  in  the  painting  class,  under  the  direction  of  an 
attendant,  are  kept  busy  painting  the  interiors  of  the  buildings, 
They  also  do  all  the  painting  of  the  woodwork  and  walls  of  all 
the  new  buildings. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  protection 
of  our  trees  from  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths.  Before  this 
appropriation  was  granted  it  was  necessary  to  expend  over 
$1,000  for  labor  and  materials  for  the  seasonable  carrying  on 
of  this  work.  An  active  campaign  was  instituted  and  was 
carried  on  all  through  the  winter,  spring  and  early  summer, 
a  period  covering  the  entire  annual  cycle  of  these  pests.  The 
work  waa  done  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  advice  of  the 
State  Superintendent  for  Suppressing  Brown-tail  and  Gypsy 
Moths.  Although  the  estates  adjoining  the  school  grounds 
are  now  completely  infested  with  these  moths  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  report  that  our  own  trees  and  grounds  are  so  free  from 
them  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  for  a  special  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  this  year.  The  expense  of  the  work 
necessary  this  year  can  be  paid  from  the  maintenance  appro- 
priation. Some  work  in  this  direction  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary for  years  to  come.  This  strenuous  campaign  for  the 
protection  of  our  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  has  preserved  the 
beauty  of  our  estate,  and  insured  the  future  of  the  priceless 
recreation  grounds  of  our  children. 

The  two  new  dormitories  were  occupied  in  November  and  De- 
cember, respectively.     Some  of  the  temporary  rooms  for  em- 
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ploy ees  in  the  wards  at  the  boys'  home  will  be  removed  as  sooa 
as  the  two  new  buildings  for  male  emploj-ees  are  completed,  and 
this  space  will  then  be  used  for  ward  purposes. 

The  two  new  nurses'  homes,  authorized  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, were  completed  and  occupied  early  in  June.  Each  accom- 
modates 21  nurses. 

The  addition  to  the  farmhouse  is  under  construction  and  will 
be  completed  before  summer. 

The  additions  to  the  manual  training  building  and  the  hospi- 
tal and  laundry  are  under  construction  and  will  be  ready  for  use 
within  a  few  months. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  another  successful  and  happy  year 
for  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton.  We  have  had  no  cases  of 
serious  illness  and  no  serious  accidents,  and  the  boys  have  been 
well  and  happy.  They  are  now  jubilant  at  the  successful  result 
of  their  year's  work. 

We  have  shipped  to  Waverley  ten  full  carloads  of  produce, 
including  potatoes,  onions,  squash,  pumpkins,  turnips,  carrots, 
cabbage,  beets  and  apples.  This  bountiful  supply  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  enables  us  to  give  our  children  and  employees  a  very 
varied  and  healthful  dietary,  notwithstanding  the  current  high 
prices  of  all  food  supplies.  Indeed,  the  products  of  the  colony 
farms  have  already  become  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  institu- 
tion finances.  For  a  large  part  of  each  year  our  dietary  is 
largely  made  up  of  home-grown  products. 

At  the  colony  we  have  under  cultivation  this  year  over  100 
acres.  During  the  year  we  have  cleared  10  acres  of  wild  land. 
We  have  19  horses,  7  yoke  of  oxen,  55  cows,  34  head  of  young 
stock  and  ()6  pigs. 

We  now  have  194  boys  at  the  colony.  At  Eliot  colony 
the  fifth  group  of  dormitory  buildings  is  under  construction 
and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring. 

The  colony  has  been  visited  each  year  by  many  persons  con- 
nected with  institutional  w^ork  or  interested  in  the  problems 
connected  with  the  care  of  defectives  and  dependents.  These 
visitors  evince  the  greatest  interest  in  the  simple  life  of  the 
colony. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
minded held  its  annual  meeting  for  1907  at  this  institution. 
This  associatVoii  \^  \\\^d^  \i\i  of  officers  of  institutions  for  the 
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feeble-minded  and  of  other  persons  interested  in  the  care  and 
training  of  defectives,  and  meets  in  turn  at  the  different  State 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  stated  meetings  of  the 
association  were  held  at  Waverley  on  June  5  and  6,  and  the 
members  of  the  association  spent  the  day  at  Templeton  colony 
on  June  7.  The  members  thoroughly  inspected  every  part  of 
the  institution  and  were  shown  the  school  and  training  exercises 
in  every  department.  The  formal  programme  of  the  meeting 
consisted  in  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  topics 
connected  with  the  care  and  tmining  of  the  feeble-niinded,  and 
the  meeting  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  informal  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  instruction  and  training,  the  comparison 
of  results,  and  the  study  of  institution  methods,  the  clinical 
histories  of  interesting  cases,  etc. 

This  most  enjoyable  session  of  the  association  was  a  potent 
source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement,  and  aroused  the 
greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  entire  staff  of  the 
school. 

In  February,  1907,  Dr.  George  L.  Wallace,  the  first  asSst- 
ant  physician,  left  the  service  of  the  school  to  assume  the 
position  of  medical  superintendent  of  the  newly  organized  State 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  at  AVrentham.  This  deserved 
promotion  came  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  splendid,  loyal 
and  successful  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  this  school  for 
the  past  thirteen  years. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Ladd  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  first 
assistant,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
has  rendered  most  faithful  and  eflScient  service.  At  the  very 
end  of  the  year  Dr.  Ladd  was  honored  by  his  appointment  as 
medical  superintendent  of  the  newly  established  State  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  in  Rhode  Island.  Dr.  Ladd  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  school  for  eight  years,  and  his  services  have 
been  especially  valuable  and  effective  at  Templeton  colony. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  school  to  lose  in  one  year  the 
services  of  two  highly  trained  men  of  the  attractive  personality, 
the  high  character  and  the  marked  ability  of  Dr.  Wallace  and 
Dr.  Ladd.  It  is  a  great  honor,  however,  for  this  school  to  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  trained  men  who  are  to  lay  the  broad 
foundations  of  two  great  institutions. 

Dr.  Anna  M.  Wallace  was  appointed  as  medical  assistant  oa 
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Nov.  10,  1904.  Her  service  has  been  so  eminently  satisfifictory, 
especially  with  the  girls,  that  on  Aug.  23,  1907,  Dr.  Edith  E. 
Woodill  was  appointed  as  assistant  physician,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy on  the  staff.  We  now  have,  therefore,  two  women  on 
our  medical  staff. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Shaffer,  for  twenty  years  a  teacher  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  department  of  the  school,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  to  take  up  the  teaching  of 
private  pupils.  She  was  especially  gifted  as  a  primary  teacher, 
and  her  resignation  is  a  distinct  loss  to  our  teaching  force. 

In  closing  this,  my  twentieth  annual  report,  I  wish  to  grate- 
fully express  my  keen  appreciation  of  the  innumerable  kind- 
nesses which  I  have  personalljx  received  from  your  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  and  wisdom  you 
have  always  shown  in  advising  and  directing  the  work  of  the 
1  school.     I  have  been  greatly  honored  by  having  the  privilege 

of  serving  so  long  as  the  executive  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  wha 
so  thoroughly  represent  the  highest  ideals  of  public  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.    FERNALD,   M.D., 

SviperiniendtnU 
Dec.  1,  1907. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Massachusetts   School    fok   thr    Feeble-minded,   in   accaurU   tvith 
RiCHAKD  C.  Humphreys,  Treasurer,  Dec.  1,  1906,  to  Dec.  1,  1907. 

Payments  during  Year, 

New  buildings  and  improvements :  — 

Templeton  barns,  etc.  (Resolves  1906, 
chapter  84), (3,922  SO 

Boys^  and  girls*  homes  (Acts  1905,  chapter 
444), 12,642  48 

Repairs,  administration  building  (Resolves 
1905,  chapter  85), 576  23 

Templeton,  general  (Resolves  1900,  chap- 
ter 36), 1,344  19 

Nurses'  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500),  .         29,465  81 

Furnishing  boys'  and  girls'  homes  (Re- 
solves 1905,  chapter  85),  2,416  47 

Fifty-patient  building,  Templeton  (Acts 
1905,  chapter  444), 5,957  65 

Waltham,  land  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434),  .  1,739  25 

Men's  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500,  and 
Acts  1907,  chapter  506),  .  5,432  59 

Stairway  at  boys'  dormitory  (Acts  1907, 
chapter  506), 2,112  16 

Gypsy  moth  (Acts  1907,  chapter  506),       .  5,000  00 

Manual  schodl  (Acts  1907,  chapter  555),   .  2,669  19 

hospital  group  (Acts  1907,  chapter  555),  .  436  00 

Laundry  (Acts  1907,  chapter  506),     .        .  2,203  21 

Farm  addition  at  Waltham  (Resolves  1906, 
chapter  84), 1,116  92 

(77,034  46 

State  of  Massachusetts,  expenses  to  superintendent,       .        .       235,579  38 
Collections  at  school  sent  to  State  treasurer,    ....       128,378  80 

Board  of  inmates  paid  from  income, 2,047  29 

Expenses  paid  from  income :  — 

Auditor, |25  00 

Printing  report, 35  34 

Carter,  Carter  &  Meigs,  formaldehyde,     .  33  00 

93  34 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1907, 8,212  78 

(451,346  05 
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Seceipts  dutir^'.  ^.  ^.  %     '    t  |.  §  8 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1906, to,iu.>  lO 

Income  from  funds 1,900  SI 

New  buildings  and  improTements  from  State :  — 
Boys'  and  girls'  homes  (Acts  190fi,  chapter 

444) «1S,642  46 

RepairB.admloistradon  building  (Resolves 

1906,  chapter  85) 676  23 

Templeton  (Rexolves  1900,  chapter  36),  .  1,344  19 

Nurses'  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  60U),    .         29,465  81 
Templeton,  bams,    eie.  (Besolves    1906, 

chapter  84) 8.9a2  30 

Furnishing  bojs'  and  ^rls'  homes   (Re- 
solves 1905,  chapter  85),  .        .  8,416  47 
Fifty-patient  building  (Acts  1905.  chapter 

444) 6.957  66 

Men's  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  600  and 

Acts  1907,  chapter  506) 6,483  69 

Wallham,land  (Acts  1902,  chapter  431),  .  1,7S9  35 

Stairway  (Acts  1907,  chapter  606),    .  3,118  16 

Manual  school  (Acts  1907,  chapter  666),  .  3,669  19 

Hospital  group  (Acts  1907,  chapter  555),  4S6  00 

Gypsy  moth  (Acts  1907,  chapter  506),       .  5,000  00 

Laundry  (Ads  1907,  chapter  506),      ,  8,203  21 

Farm  addilion  (Resolves  1906,  chapter  84),  1,116  98 

77,034  46 

Collections  at  school :  — 

I'ublic  bonrd $107,398  25 

Private  board 18.363  05 

Farm  prodiicis, 452  65 

Cloitiing 698  89 

Miscellaneous 1,343  54 

Salaries  not  called  for 132  43 

—       128,378  m 

State  of  Massachusetts  for  expenses, 235,579  3* 


(461,346  a 


RICHARD  C.   HUMl'HKEYS, 

Treamirer. 
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...a*  Dec.  i,  1907. 

2  bonds  boston  &  Maine,    * 
8  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell, 
1  bond  town  of  Belmont, 

5  bonds  city  of  Waltham, 

6  bonds  Illinois  Central,. 
8  bonds  city  of  Newton,  . 
1  bond  town  of  Stoughton, 
5  bonds  Nashua  Street  Railway, 

10  bonds  Baltimore  <&  Ohio, 
4  shares  State  Street  Trust,     . 
50  shares  Trimountain  Trust,   . 
Note  and  mortgage,  C.  S.  Judkins, 
Amount  in  hands  of  superintendent  as  working  capital. 
Cash  in  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  . 


Par  Value. 

12,000  00 

8,000  00 

1,000  00 

5,000  00 

6,000  00 

8,000  00 

1,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

400  00 

5,000  00 

'  18,748  00 

4,000  00 

8,212  78 

$67 ,855  78 

r 
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ANALYSIS  OP  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

For  the  Year  kndino  Nov.  30, 1907. 


Salaries,  wages  and  labor :  — 
Pay  roll f87,489  87 

Food :  — 

Butler, 14,207  30 

Batterine,           .                                                 .  2,186  25 

Beans, 1,041  68 

Bread  and  crackers, 67  93 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 2,093  18 

Cheese, 148  72 

Eggs, 1,220  54 

Flour, 6,393  25 

Fish 1,568  98 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh), 1,490  57 

Meats, 12,628  27 

Milk, 13,118  40 

Molasses  and  syrup, 588  18 

Sugar 2,821  24 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa,  ....  752  78 

Vegetables, 2,007  13 

Sundries, 1,128  88 

Yeast, 221  07 

53,713  35 

Clothing  and  clothing  material :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, f  2,994  86 

Clothing 1,078  37 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  and  small  wares,        .  4,505  60 

Furnishing  goods, 172  08 

Hats  and  caps, 46  63 

Leather  and  shoe  findings,       ....  883  93 

9,681  47 

Furnishings :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc.,  f  3,021  35 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc., 228  07 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 1,221  14 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.,  .                .  1,030  79 

Furniture  and  upholstery,        ....  1,863  81 

Amounts  carried  forward^  $7,365  16     $150,884  19 
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^ 


Amounts  brought  forward^ 

Kitchen  furnishings, 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc.,  . 

Sundries, 


|7,a65  16     $150384  1^ 


Heat,  light  and  power :  — 
Coal, . 
Electricity, 
Gas,  . 
Oil,    . 
Sundries, 


Repairs  and  improvements :  — 

Brick, 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 

Doors,  sashes,  etc.,    .... 

Electrical  work  and  supplies,  . 

Hardware, 

Lumber,    . 

Machinery,  etc. ,        .        .        .        . 

Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc.. 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 

Roofing  and  m.iterials, 

Mechanics  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll). 

Sundries, 


Farm,  stable  and  grounds :  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies, . 
Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs, 
Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc.. 
Hay,  grain,  etc., 
Harnesses  and  repairs. 
Horses, 
Cows, 

Other  live  stock, 
Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 
Tools,  farm  machines,  etc 
Sundries,  . 

Miscellaneous :  — 
Books,  periodicals,  etc.,    .... 
Chapel  services  and  entertainments, 
Freight,  exprcssage  and  transportation,  . 

Funeral  expenses, 

Gratuities, 

Hose,  etc, 

Ice 

Afnounts  carried  forward. 


2,315  74 

330  44 

412  48 

111,834  03 

42  76 

2  20 

413  46 

768  83 

1170  09 

1,818  61 

830  19 

525  23 

1,634  10 

1,397  87 

1,030  62 

2,458  91 

2,612  64 

834  87 

1,903  65 

300  75 

f9I6  15 

684  97 

2,783  56 

8,543  16 

583  45 

1,024  00 

270  00 

460  75 

750  99 

3,395  91 

1,044  02 

$210  93 

744  41 

2,930  00 

47  50 

9  25 

343  30 

627  81 

10,423  82 


13,061  S8 


15,517  bt 


20,456  91 


$4,913  20     $210,343  7i 
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AmourUs  brought  forwardt 


^T  (not  on  pay  roll),  . 

icines  and  hospital  supplies, 

ical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra), 

ual  training  supplies, 

age, 

ting  and  printing  supplies, 
im  of  runaways, 
)  and  laundry  supplies, 
ionery  and  office  supplies, . 
>ol  books  and  school  supplies, 
7e\  and  expenses  (officials), 
sphone  and  telegraph, 
acco,    .... 
er,       .        .        .        . 
iries,  .... 
ual  report,  . 


$4,913  20     $210,843  78 


Total, 


1,251  83 

714  68 

762  22 

832  80 

697  63 

189  29 

52  28 

1,693  74 

372  32 

' 

922  96 

756  12 

1,002  52 

7  00 

1,922  00 

596  74 

99  92 

16.687  15 

•        •        • 

1227,030  93 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  METHODS  OF  TRAIN- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates  the 
proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  odental  and  physp 
leal  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  consideration  of 
individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution,  where  the 
inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now  arranged,  oar 
inmates  are  classified  as  follows :  at  the  girls^  dormitory  are  the  girls  t>f 
school  grade ;  at  the  boys^  dormitory  and  the  boys^  home  are  boys  of  the 
school  department ;  at  the  north  building  are  the  adult  males  of  the  lower 
grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal  care  and  attention ;  at  the  west 
building  are  the  young  and  feeble  boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and 
the  females  of  the  lower  grade ;  at  the  girls^  home,  the  northwest  building, 
and  at  the  north -north  west  building  are  the  adult  females  who  are  in  good 
bodily  health,  many  of  them  graduates  of  our  school  department,  and  all 
of  whom  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  departments  of  the  instita- 
tion ;  at  the  farmhouse  and  at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.  In  the  hospital  are  the  feeble 
children  and  those  acutely  ill.  Each  of  these  departments  has  a  competent 
matron,  who  lives  in  the  building,  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  supervision  of  the  personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  depart- 
ment. Thus  we  have  divided  our  institution  into  eleven  comparatively 
small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the 
same  general  management.  This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small 
institution,  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  schoolrooms 
than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest  improve- 
ment possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  modify  our  school 
work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased  number  of  pupils  has 
simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so  classify  and  grade  our  pupils 
that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  individaal 
teaching  necessary  when  we  had  a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct 
advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capaci- 
ties and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry.  The  teacher  gives  each 
child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the 
whole  class.  Our  school  children  are  separated  into  eight  well-defined 
grades,  classified  much  as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified     No 
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papil  is  in  the  schoolroom  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of 
the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  out- 
door recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural  limi- 
tations of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  "  Education  can  only  develop 
and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being  into  anything 
other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it  originally  received 
at  the  hand  of  nature  ^^  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  entirely  overcome 
the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much 
development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power  of 
attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judgment- 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by  forcing  upon 
them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching  must  be 
direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to 
touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  varied  and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  modern  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for  normal 
children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature. 
The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other 
apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library 
containing  nearly  five  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten 
and  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and 
other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit  of  tools  and 
benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these  classes  re- 
ceive systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the  year.  The  pupils 
have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  results  have  more 
than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy  who  begins  to  construct  things 
is  at  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate,  reason  and  conclude.  He  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  properties  of  wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  ac- 
quires definite,  accurate  control  of  his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or 
expect  to  make  skilled  artisans  of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished 
work  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the 
aecurcUe  doing  is  the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training  As 
a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their  muscular 
activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward  and  uncertain 
movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a  direct  result  of  in- 
creased physical  development.  The  military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to  the 
boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in  physical  training  we  have  adopted 
the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educational  gymnastics  This  system,  as 
modified  for  our  use,  means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully 
planned  movements  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of 
the  instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear 
and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a 
mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our  for- 
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mal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge  gained 
could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them  happier,  more 
self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys  and  girls  in  every 
respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life  notwithstanding  the 
many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is  more  or  less 
loss  of  -the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  experience,  and 
the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded  child  makes  as  a 
result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and  sharp  comers  of  the  oat- 
side  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child^s  whole  life  is  carefully  super- 
vised ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments  to  put  on, 
when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat,  how  much  he  shall 
eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds ;  his  daily  duties,  conduct  and 
even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and  prescribed,  and  finally  he  is 
told  when  to  go  to  bed  atnight.  This  guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  for  his  immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits 
of  life  But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child^s 
personality  shall  be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight  of  and 
extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child*8  life  and  ex- 
perience that  knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiarity  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real 
education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual  instruction  received  in  the 
schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles  the 
ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  village  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  life  in  any 
other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities,  its 
little  Joys  and  pleasures. 

Wo  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well-do- 
in  o;  brinjrs  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate  curtailing 
of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege  The  love  of  approbation  so  uni- 
versally shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  scheme  of  disci- 
pline and  management.    No  corporal  punishment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupation  and 
recreation  in  proper  proportion,  must  bo  provided  for  every  hour  in  the 
day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  good 
bodily  health  lias  some  regular  dnily  work  assigned  them,  according  to 
their  age,  size  and  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often  changed,  to  make  them 
familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This  duty  may  be  very  simple,  and 
very  likely  could  be  much  better  performed  by  some  one  else,  or  it  may 
be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere. 
Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to 
keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of  work, 
the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted  to  lead  a 
harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown  to  adult  life 
is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of  useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.    They  hare 
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picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  oar  fields  and  carted  them  off  for 
nse  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cultivating.  One  of 
them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and  held  the  plough  at  the 
same  time.  They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our 
large  garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between 
the  different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  as- 
sist the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their 
time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys, 
proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our 
six  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys. 
They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for  the 
school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  buildings  where 
they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laundry  they  learn  to 
wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  the  sewing,  mending  and 
darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the  children's  clothing  is  made 
in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Relays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our 
eight  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning  until  night  Every  girl  at  all 
bright  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taught  to 
wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc. 
The  older  girls  and  women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble 
and  helpless  children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  rela- 
tively quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  ad- 
mitted child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and 
solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "  my  baby  '^  are  often  quite 
touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this  uneasy 
class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we  could 
not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children  in  our 
asylum  department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and  dis- 
tinct playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds  are  equipped 
with  swingjs,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens^  croquet  sets,  etc.  Each 
group  of  cniI3Fen  spends  part  of  each  day  in  their  playground,  accompanied 
by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and  assists  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright-colored 
building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort  Every  little 
girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  accessible,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as  possible.  The  playthings  are 
provided  not  as  luxuries,  but  as  necessities,  if  we  wish  to  approximate  nor- 
mal mental  development.  A  recent  writer  well  says :  ''  To  acquire  alert 
minds, children  must  be  alert;  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his 
play  instinct  is  aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his 
growth ;  neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength.^' 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a  sled. 
Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are  fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  entertainment 
is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  readings,  school  exhibi- 
tions, tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade  ball,  dramatic  performances 
and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These  entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the 
officers  and  employees,  usually  assisted  by  some  of  the  children.    The 
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school  now  owns  a  fine  stereopticon  apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  care- 
fully selected  lantern  slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illos- 
trate  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of 
human  life  arid  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by 
the  children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world  out- 
side. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misdemeanor  or 
waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his  fellows  are  enjoying 
one  of  the  entertainments. 
/Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included  the 
V-Zoo,"  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.  The  "  2k)o  ^  'u 
located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned  to  the  boys  and 
the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard  surrounded  by  a  fence  of 
wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller  yards.  Within  the  various  sec- 
tions are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig,  a  fox,  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs, 
white  mice,  squirrels,  hens,  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles, 
frogs  and  even  snakes,  and  a  bear.  This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source 
of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  animals  are 
actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living  texts  for  encouraging  atten- 
tion and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special  senses,  and  developing  the 
power  of  speechTS 

The  regularjiolidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thorough 
manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and  pomp  of  the 
most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a  parade  of  antiques  and 
horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified  procession  made  up  of  four 
military  companies,  the  baseball  nines  and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum 
corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make  a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the 
children  enthusiastically  and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin 
horns,  torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all  the  children,  officers  and 
teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove,  where  a 
picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and 
lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance.  In  the  afternoon  the  entire  family 
adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a  long  programme  of  athletic  sports. 
This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug-of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and 
other  races,  etc. ;  in  fact,  the  conventional  New  England  4th  of  July  cele- 
bration. The  eager  contestants  in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and 
even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in  training  for  a  long  time  before- 
hand. The  winners  are  rewarded  with  glittering  badges,  which  are  care- 
fully preserved  and  proudly  worn  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the 
evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks  ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gaily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunting,  and 
every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west  build- 
ing, consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations  and  practi- 
cal applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 
Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  addition  to  the  moral  in- 
struction, receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum  and  behavior. 
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LAWS  RELATmG  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Acts  of  1860,  Ghaptbr  160. 

Ax  Act  to  incorporate  the   Massachusetts   School  for  Idiotic 

AND  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  cu  follows: 

Section  1.  &.  6.  Howe,  Samnel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their  associ- 
ates and  saccessors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  for  the  purpose 
of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the 
thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Reyised  Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  real 
estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  personal 
estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars.  [Ap- 
proved April  4y  1860, 


Rbtisbd  Laws,  Ghaptbr  87,  Sbctions  113-123. 

Section  113.  There  shall  be  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Section  114.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said  school 
shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  composed 
of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council ;  that  the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of 
the  house  and  the  two  chaplains  of  the  general  court  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  visitors  to  visit  and  inspect  the  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit, 
to  examine  the  by-laws  and  regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  gen- 
erally to  see  that  the  object  of  the  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  general  court  for  the  time  being  shall  be,  ex  offi- 
ciis,  visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions, 
of  inspecting  it. 

Section  115.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  shall 
maintain  a  school  department  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  feeble- 
minded persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the  judgment  of 
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the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  benefited  bj  Bchool  InstmL-tioo, 
and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care  sud  custody  of  feeble-minded 
persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school 
instrnction. 

Section  116.  Persons  received  by  said  corporation  shall  from  time  lo 
time  be  cl&ssified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and  tbs 
trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion  and  may  it 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him  to  be  removed 
to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  stale 
board  of  insanity.  They  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit 
for  not  more  than  three  months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  plsi^  to 
said  corporation  for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  anspended  by 
reason  of  such  absence,  unless,  during  such  period,  such  inmate  becomes  * 
charge  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

Skctiok  117.  Said  coi'pomlion  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain  and 
educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded  persons  from 
this  comroODwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  Sfiecial  pupils  may 
be  received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  thsn 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  department  other  feeble-minded 
persons,  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine, 

Skction  IIB.  If,  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate  finds 
that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded, he  may  commit  him  thereto  by  an  order  of  commitment  directed  to 
the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  who  is  a 
gradaate  of  a  legally  organized  medical  college  and  who  has  practised 
three  years  in  this  commonwealth,  that  such  person  ia  a  proper  subject  for 
said  institution.  The  fee  of  the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the 
application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is  required  to  go  from  his  office 
or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar 
and  all  necessary  expenses  of  Intvel,  which  shall  be  paid  apon  tbe  certificate 
of  the  judge  by  the  county  in  which  such  application  was  heard. 

Section  119,  A  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  the  commitment  of  a 
feeble-minded  person  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall 
first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town 
in  which  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  such  intention  ;  but  if  such 
feeble-minded  person  resides  in  Boston,  such  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
institutions  registrar  or  to  the  cliairmnn  of  the  insane  hospital  trustees 
instead  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice 
has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and  shall  accompany  tbe 
order  of  commitment. 

Sf.ction  120.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  said  school  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  week,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly.  Such  charges  for  those  not  having 
known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall,  after  approval  by  the  stste 
board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth,  and  may  afterward  be 
recovered  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  of  such  inmates,  if  of  suf- 
ficient ability,  or  of  any  person  or  liindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  tbem, 
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or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement,  if  subsequently  ascertained ;  for  those 
having  known  settlements  in  this  commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons 
bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement, 
unless  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  is  given  for  such  support. 
If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such 
amounts  as  may  be  charged  and  due  to  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the 
trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  the  treasurer  may  recover  the 
same  to  the  use  of  the  school  as  provided  in  section  seventy-nine. 

Section  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  expenses  for 
the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  said  school 
shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  amount  thereof  with 
interest  and  costs  from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  from  such  person  if 
of  sufficient  ability,  or  from  any  person  bound  by  law  to  maintain  him,  as 
if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been  incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of 
such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sbction  122.  The  trustees  of  said  school  shall  annually  prepare  and 
send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, income  and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  )or  the  year  ending 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
oommonwealth,  the  amount  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the  whole 
number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees,  and  such,  other  information  as  the  board  may  re- 
quire, and  shall  also  once  in  three  months  make  a  report  to  said  board  of 
the  number  of  inmates  received  and  discharged,  respectively,  during  the 
preceding  three  months,  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution  and  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  commonwealth,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  123.  The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time  trans- 
fer from  the  state  hospital,  state  farm,  or  any  of  the  state  insane  hospitals, 
to  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician 
that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institution. 


Bbsolvbs  of  1900,  Ghaptbr  86. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  in  erecting  new  buildings  for  the  said  school  upon  land  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and  in  providing  a  water  supply  and 
sewerage  works  for  the  same.    {^Approved  March  28^  1900. 


Acts  of  1902,  Chaptbb  434,  Sbction  2. 
From  said  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — ' 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  follow- 
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log  parpoBoa :  For  two  dormitories  of  eafflclent  capsdt;  to  aocommocUts 
ODB  bandred  and  eighty  inmatea,  and  for  fnmlBhlng  the  Mwe,  for  mddilk»i 
to  the  present  electric  lighting  and  heating  plants,  and  for  an  addition  to 
the  administration  building,  lo-called,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ninety-GTe 
thoasand  dollars ;  and  for  the  purchase  of  additionat  land  for  the  use  of  siid 
Institution,  such  purchase  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  govemorud 
council,  ft  sum  not  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 


Acts  ov  IWB,  Cur™  ITIL 

Sectiom  I.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended  reoeipti, 
shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state  hospitals  sod  inssne 
asylums,  the  Massachnsetts  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs  and  inebriates,  Ihs 
Massachusette  hospital  for  epileptics,  the  Hassachusetts  state  saoatoriani, 
and  the  Hassachnsetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  All  accounts  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  above  institutions  shall  l>e  approved  bj  the  trustees  and 
filed  with  the  audllor  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  ahall  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  Full  copies  of  the  pay 
rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  instituilon,  but  the  originals  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  as  vouchers. 

Sbotiok  S,  All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and  other 
instlttitions  shall  l>e  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  as  often  ss 
once  in  each  month.  The  receipts  from  each  institution  shall  be  placed  10 
its  credit,  and  shall  be  used  for  its  maintenance  during  the  followiog 

Section  3.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not  affect 
tha  powers  of  the  trustees  of  said  tnstitulion  under  the  provisions  of  seclioD 
twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws,  section  three  of 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws,  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  acts  of  the  yeur  eight«eD  hundred  and  fifty,  and  acts  in  ameadmeol 
thereof,  nor  their  right  to  regulate  or  control  the  expenditure  of  any  fuuda 
held  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said  acts. 

Section  4,  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and 
twenij-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of 
the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Skction  6.  This  act  ahall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.     [Approved  March  14, 190S. 


Acts  or  1905,  Chaptbr  444,  Bbctioh  2. 

From  the  aforesaid  loun  expenditures  may  t>e  made  & 


By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a  sam 
not  exceeding  ninety-one  thousand  dollars,  for  Uie  following  purposes: 
For  constructing  one-atory  buildings,  of  wood,  for  fifty  patients,  at  Uie 
Templeton  colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fourteen  thousand  dollars ;  and  for 
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the  construction  at  Waltham  of  two  dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ao- 
commodate  two  hundred  inmates,  a  sum  not  exceeding  seven ty-seten  thou- 
sand dollars 


BB80LTB8  OF  1906,  ChAPTKB  96, 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes :  For  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  story  for  the  dynamo  building,  with  fireproof 
drying  room,  and  for  fireproofing  the  west  building  and  for  altering  and 
repairing  the  administration  building,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand 
dollars ;  for  furnishing  the  wooden  buildings  at  Templeton  for  fifty  patients, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars ;  for  furnishing  the  dormitories 
at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars ;  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  bam,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars ;  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  shed,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars ; 
for  the  construction  of  an  ice  house,  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  and  for  the  construction  of  a  silo,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars.     [Approved  May  18^  1905. 


Acts  of  1906,  Chaptbb  600,  Sbction  2. 

Section  2.  From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as 
follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  purposes :  For 
constructing  and  furnishing  two  brick  buildings  for  nurses,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  thousand  dollars ;  for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  build- 
ings for  patients,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  and  for 
constructing  and  furnishing  two  wooden  houses  for  male  employees,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 


Bbsoltks  of  1906,  Ghaptbs  84. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees 
thereof,  for  the  following  purposes:  For  building  an  addition  to  the  farm- 
house dining  room,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars;  for  the 
purchase  of  laundry  machinery,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars and  for  constructing  barns,  hay  sheds  and  silos  at  Templeton  colony,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  sixty-two  hundred  dollars.     [Approved  June  5,  1906 
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Acts  or  ISOI,  Ckaptbb  TO. 

Section  I.  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  for  the  mainteDaace  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded during  the  fiscal  year  ondiDg  on  the  thirtieth  daj  of  NoTember, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  to  wit:  — 

From  the  receipts  of  said  school  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Bum  of  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dol- 
lars, and  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  rereaoe, 
a  sum  in  addition  not  exceeding  one  hundred  seventy-seven  thousand  seveD 
hundred  and  forty-three  dollars. 

For  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the  annual  assessment  due  from  the  Com- 
monwealth toward  maintaining  and  operating  a  system  of  sewage  disposal 
at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  the  sum  of  eight  bnn. 
dred  tn-enty  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  as  provided  for  In  section  three 
of  chapter  eighty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

Segtion  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approoed  Fib- 
ruary  S,  2907. 


Acts  ot  1907,  CsAmit  M9. 

Section  1.    Chapter  three  hundred  and  nine  of  the  acta  of  the  year 

nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  section  one 

and  inserting  in  plate  thereof  the  following;  —  Section  1.  If  an  inmate  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  whether  by  cammitment 
or  otherwise,  shall  have  reached  the  limit  of  school  age,  or,  in  thejadg- 
ment  of  the  trustees,  is  incapable  of  being  further  benefited  by  school  in- 
struction ;  or,  if  the  question  of  the  commitment  to  or  continuance  in  said 
school  of  any  inmate,  including  inmates  who  may  have  been  transferred 
from  one  department  of  said  school  to  another  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  state  board  of  insanity,  a  proper 
subject  for  judicial  inquiry,  the  probate  court  for  the  county  of  Middtesei, 
upon  the  petition  in  writing  of  said  trustees,  or  of  said  board  or  of  ear 
member  of  either  body,  and  after  such  notice  as  the  court  may  order,  may. 
in  Its  discretion,  urtler  such  inmate  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  ahail 
determine  whether  or  not  he  is  a  feeble-minded  person,  and  may  commit 
him  to  said  school  or  to  either  department  thereof,  or  may  order  him  to  be 
discharged  therefrom. 

Section  2.  1'his  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  the  power  given 
to  said  trustees  by  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  chapter  elghty-seTeo 
of  the  Revised  Laws  to  discharge  any  inmate  of  said  school  or  of  any  de- 
partment thereof. 

Section  'H.  This  net  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
June  11,1907. 
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Acts  of  1907,  Chaptbb  555,  Sbgtion  2. 
Section  2.    From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as 
follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  thirty-four  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses:—  For  constructing  an  addition  to  the  manual  training  building, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-four  thousand  dollars ;  and  for  additions  to 
the  hospital  group  of  buildings  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. 


Bbsoltbs  of  1907,  Chaptbb  89. 
Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  sum  of  forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes :  —  For  an  ad- 
dition to  the  manual  training  building  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars;  for  additions  to  the  hospital  group  of- build- 
ings at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars ;  for  additions 
to  the  laundry  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  thousand  dollars ; 
for  replacing  the  wooden  stairways  in  the  boys*  three  story  dormitory  at 
Waltham  with  iron  stairways,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty- five  hundred 
dollars ;  for  electric  lights  for  the  farm  group  of  buildings  at  Waltham, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  eleven  hundred  dollars ;  for  the  suppression  of  the 
brown  tail  and  gypsy  moths  in  the  Waltham  property,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  heretofore 
granted  for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  wooden  houses  for  male  em- 
ployees at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars.  lAp- 
pfwed  May  27, 1907. 
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TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  oat  and  return  cer- 
tain blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  applicatioD 
to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best  age 
for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  chUdren,  or  for 
those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such  will  be 
retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees  may 
determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each  case. 
Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  sufficient  surety  therefor 
g^ven.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure  gratuitous 
admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  Ver- 
mont and  Rhode  island  may  secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to 
the  governors  of  their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing 
for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by  the  parents  as 
needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments 
made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily 
torn.  Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 
All  the  articles  of  clothinc:  must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the 
owner  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children, 
and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  clothing, 
two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  pairs  of  socks, 
six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps, 
two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored  cotton 
skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two  white  aprons, 
two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  underwaists,  three  night- 
dresses, four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two  pairs  of 
strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and 
one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverlet. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  superintendent. 


WALTER  E.   FERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Tbdstees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution,  one 
each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent  and  make 
a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall  examine 
all  thee  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall  aid  the  treasurer 
in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution ;  and  no  money 
shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  if  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  reside 
at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  under  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  he  shall 
select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officera,  teachers,  assistants  and  servants 
of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee  and 
shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before  making  any  material  changes 
in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons  therein, 
subject  to  the  rjegulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  institu- 
tion such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall  cause  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage  and 
probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  that 
may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof :  provided^  how^ 
ever,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he  shall  perform 
these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and  de- 
posit the  same  with  the  treasurer. 
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He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
-chusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction,  etc.,  and 
with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper 
indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interest  of  the 
institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual  report, 
in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  the  institutioo, 
and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the  feeble-minded 
youth. 

j ;  The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  wHi  be  under  the  immediate  direction 

of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except  throagh 
him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will  be 
expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendeot,  shall 
have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see  that 
order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  tne  establishment 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations  as 
the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco,  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  institution. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AND 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Article  I  —  Title. 

The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons  named  in  "  An  Act  to- 
incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,"  and  such 
persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot  at  any  legal  meeting. 

Article  II.  ~  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following  officers  shall  b& 
chosen  by  ballot,  namely :  a  president,  a  vice-president,  six  trustees,  a  treas- 
urer, and  a  secretary,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until  others 
are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead :  provided,  however,  that  if,  from  any 
cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  they  may  be 
elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other  meeting,  regularly  notified  for 
the  purpose. 

Article  III. 

Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by  sending 
a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corporation. 

Article  IV. 

The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  corporation ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  president  shall 
be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V. 

The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  th& 
requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, notice  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  —  Trustees. 

The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  six  persons  chosen  according  to  the 
second  article,  and  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  provided  in  the  resolve  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  approved  June  18,  1886. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  once  a  quarter. 
Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 
whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to  take 
any  measures  which  they  may  deem  expedient  for  encouraging  subscrip- 
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tioDs,  doDatioDS  and  bequests  U>  the  corporaUon ;  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
ioterests  and  coocerns  of  the  school ;  to  enter  into  and  bind  the  corportlioii 
by  auoh  compacts  and  engagemeDts  aa  they  may  deem  advaQtageoui;  to 
make  auch  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  govemment  and  that  of  the 
-■ohool,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as  may  to  them  appeu 
reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be  altered  or  annnlled  b;  the 
corporation. 

They  shall  annoslly  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate  for 
tbeir  accept&nce  all  necessary  ofScers,  assistants  and  servants,  with  nich 
compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  to  beltept  aftii 
record  of  ail  their  doings,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  corporation  it 
every  meeting  thereof ;  and  at  every  annual  meeting  they  shall  make  i 
report  in  writing  on  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  aod  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  general  Btat«  of  the  instltatioii, 
comprising  a  statement  of  Ihe  number  of  persons  received  into  and  dii- 
charged  from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  ill 
'the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  corporation. 

Articls  VII.  —  Sbcbktabt. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secret&ry  to  notify  and  attend  all  meeHngs  of 
the  corporation  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  their  ddnga; 
and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  superintendent  of  ilie 
corporation  with  a  copy  of  all  votes  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  trusteei 
respecting  the  payment  of  money  to  l>e  made  by  them. 

Article  VIII.  —  Treascrkr. 

It  shall  t>e  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  to  receive  and  hare 
the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  t>e1onging  to  the  corponittOD, 
which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees.  He 
shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  commitieeB, 
duly  authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  each  jear, 
together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  and  of  the 
debts  due  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present  the  same  to  the  corpon- 
tion  at  their  annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  auch  bonds  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  tinoe,  require. 

Article  IX.  —  Supbrihtkndent. 

The  superintendent,  appointed  as  above,  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the  in- 
Btiiution,  receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  all 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for. its  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment, and  all  moneys  accruing  from  its  operation ;  and  shall  giveancb 
bond  for  the  faithful  discbarge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall  from  time 
to  time  require,  the  expense  of  such  bond  to  be  paid  from  the  maintenaoce 
funds  of  the  ii 


Article  X— Alterations. 
These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation, 
by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at  Waltham, 
near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Waverley  stations  of  the 
Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  divisions.  The  railroad  fare  from 
Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is  fifteen  cents  each  way.  The  distance  from 
Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley,  every 
fifteen  minutes ;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waverley  station  for 
Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  school  grounds.  A  public 
carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station ;  fare,  twenty-five  cents. 
Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  but  there  is  no  public  car- 
riage at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent  to 
Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Packages  for 
the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Waverley.  Always  put 
the  child^s  name  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Saturday  afternoon.    No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  fob  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  farm  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is 
located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about  three  miles  from 
the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad ;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Templeton  station  of  the  Ware 
River  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

The  cars  of  the  Athol  &  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half  mile  of 
the  colony.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is  seventy-one 
miles,  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $1.40  each  way.  A  public  carriage  may  be 
found  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Baldwinville.  The  telegraph  address  is  Bald- 
winville. Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Baldwinville.  Packages  for 
the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Baldwinville,  and  the 
child^s  name  should  always  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
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He  shall  keep  a  separate  accoant  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with  the 
parents  or  guardi&as  of  such  of  the  pupila  as  ftre  not  benefici&ries  of  Mats*- 
chusetta,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  iastructi on,  elc,SDd 
with  all  the  monej  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper 
indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  conditioD  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interest  of  the 
institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual  report, 
in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  the  instltutioii, 
and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the  feeble-mioiled 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  wHl  he  under  the  Immediate  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except  through 
him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institatios 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation  iKaof 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will  lit 
expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  saperlntendent, sbsll 
have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see  that 
order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establishment 

H  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she  ahall 
report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulatioos  a 
the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  institution. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AND 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR   THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Article  I  —  Title. 

The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons  named  in  **  An  Act  ta 
incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded/^  and  such 
persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot  at  any  legal  meeting. 

Article  II.  ~  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following  officers  shall  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  namely :  a  president,  a  vice-president,  six  trustees,  a  treas- 
urer, and  a  secretary*,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until  others 
are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead :  provided,  however,  that  if,  from  any 
cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  they  may  be 
elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other  meeting,  regularly  notified  for 
the  purpose. 

Article  III. 

Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by  sending 
a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corporation. 

Article  IV. 

The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  corporation ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  president  shall 
be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V. 

The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, notice  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  — Trustees. 

The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  six  persons  chosen  according  to  the 
second  article,  and  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  provided  in  the  resolve  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  approved  June  18,  1886. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  once  a  quarter. 
Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 
whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to  take 
any  measures  which  they  may  deem  expedient  for  encouraging  subscrip- 
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tioDB,  donations  tuid  beqnestB  to  the  corporation  ;  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
interests  and  concerns  of  the  school ;  to  enter  Into  and  bind  the  corporalioa 
by  snob  compacts  and  engagements  as  the j  may  deem  adyantageoua ;  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  govemmeot  and  that  of  the 
•cboot,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  bjr-laws,  aa  may  to  them  appew 
reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be  altered  or  annulled  b;  (lie 
corporation. 

They  shall  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate  liiT 
tlieir  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  serrants,  with  Hich 
compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  fiii 
record  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  oorponUion  il 
every  meeting  thereof ;  and  at  every  annual  meeting  they  shall  mike  t 
report  In  writing  on  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  mdot 
the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  iDsUtntioii, 
comprising  a  statement  of  (he  number  of  persons  received  into  and  dis- 
charged from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  ill 
'the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  corporation. 

Article  TIL  —  SEOKBTARr, 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend  all  meelJDga  of 
the  corporation  and  the  tmatees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  their  doing); 
and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  superintendent  of  ihs 
corporation  with  a  copy  of  all  votes  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  tnuteei 
respecting  the  payment  of  money  to  be  made  by  them. 

Article  VIII. — Tbeasdrkr. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  to  receive  and  hive 
the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees.  He 
shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  commiuees, 
duly  authorized.  His  books  shall  bo  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  each  year, 
together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  aud  of  the 
debts  due  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present  the  same  to  the  corpora- 
tion nt  their  annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithfol 
discliiirge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

Article  IX.  — Sdpkrintbndent, 
The  superintendent,  appointed  as  above,  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the  in- 
stitution, receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  all 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwcallh  for  its  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment, and  all  moneys  accruing  from  its  operation ;  and  shall  givesuch 
bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall  from  time 
to  time  require,  the  expense  of  such  bond  to  be  paid  from  the  mainteniDce 
funds  of  the  institution. 

Articlb  X.—  Alterations. 
These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  corporstion, 
by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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NOTICE. 


Massaohusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at  Waltham, 
near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitch  burg  Division  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Waverley  stations  of  the 
Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  divisions.  The  railroad  fare  from 
Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is  fifteen  cents  each  way.  The  distance  from 
Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley,  every 
fifteen  minutes ;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waverley  station  for 
Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  school  grounds.  A  public 
carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station ;  fare,  twenty-five  cents. 
Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  but  there  is  no  public  car- 
riage at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent  to 
Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Packages  for 
the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Waverley.  Always  put 
the  child^s  name  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Saturday  afternoon.    No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Tbmpleton  Colont  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  farm  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is 
located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about  three  miles  from 
the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad ;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Templeton  station  of  the  Ware 
River  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

The  cars  of  the  Athol  &  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half  mile  of 
the  colony.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is  seventy-one 
miles,  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $1.40  each  way.  A  public  carriage  may  be 
found  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Baldwinville.  The  telegraph  address  is  Bald- 
winville. Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Baldwinville.  Packages  for 
the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Baldwinville,  and  the 
child^s  name  should  always  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


MA88ACHU8BTTB  SCHOOL  FOB  THB  FBBBLB-MIHDBD^ 

Wavbblbt,  Dec.  1, 1906. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and 

the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report 
for  the  fourteen  months  ending  Nov.  30,  1906.  The  addition 
of  two  months  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  re- 
quiring all  State  institutions  to  end  their  fiscal  year  on  the  last 
day  of  November  of  each  year. 

We  have  now  1,147  feeble-minded  inmates,  of  whom  1,067 
are  at  Waverley  and  180  at  Templeton.  For  the  details  of  the 
different  classes,  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths  we  refer 
you  to  the  superintendent's  report,  submitted  herewith. 

The  Legislature  of  1906  granted  the  requests  made  by  the 
trustees  in  the  last  annual  report,  as  follows :  — 

For  constructing  and  furnishing  two  brick  buildings  for 
nurses,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $30,000 ;  for  constructing  and  fur- 
nishing two  buildings  for  patients,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $30,- 
000;  and  for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  wooden  houses 
for  male  employees,  a  simi  not  exceeding  $5,000.  For  building 
an  addition  to  the  farmhouse  dining-room,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$2,000 ;  for  the  purchase  of  laundry  machinery,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,800 ;  and  for  constructing  bams,  hay  sheds  and  silos 
at  Templeton  Colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $6,200. 

Ground  is  broken  and  work  is  begun  on  the  two  new  homes 
for  nurses  and  the  two  buildings  for  male  employees,  as  above 
authorized,  and  some  of  the  work  at  Templeton  is  nearing 
completion. 
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The  mangle  has  been  installed  for  some  time,  and  ie  giving 
great  satisfaction. 

This  year  has  witnessed  the  partial  settlement  at  least  of  a 
problem  which  haa  been  ever  present  since  the  school  was 
foimded. 

A  glance  back  over  the  annual  reports  of  the  trustees  will  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  faster  than  enlargements  of  its  capacity 
could  be  made  came  ever-increasing  demands  for  admission; 
at  first  from  all  New  England,  later,  as  other  States  eetablisfaed 
their  own  institutions,  from  Maaaachusetts  atone,  but  always 
for  more  than  our  accommodations  could  care  for.  Last  year 
this  Board  decided  that  the  limit  capacity  of  one  institution 
has  been  reached,  and  they  recommended  that  the  Common- 
wealth provide  another  school  on  lines  similar  to  our  own,  to 
be  located  in  a  different  part  of  the  State.  The  L^islature  of 
1!)06  lent  ready  ears  to  the  suggestion,  with  the  result  that 
chapter  506  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  establishing  a  second  school 
for  the  feeble-minded,  was  enacted.  As  soon  as  this  new  Board 
can  be  formed  and  supply  itself  with  a  plant,  one  heavy  burden 
will  have  been  lifted  from  our  shoulders.  We  cannot  dismii^s 
this  subject  without  commenting  on  the  quick  and  sympathetic 
apjircciiition  shown  bj  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  this  urgent 
nee<l  was  pointed  out  to  it. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  marked  one  in  the  history-  of  the 
school,  in  that  many  changes,  in  the  line  of  the  further  perfec- 
tioTi  of  our  plant,  have  been  completed;  as,  for  example,  the 
enlargement  and  development  of  the  laundry,  the  new  out-of- 
door.>5  ward  to  the  hospital,  and  the  final  completion  and  occu- 
pation of  the  superintendent's  house.  Two  new  dormitories, 
one  for  Imvs  and  one  for  girls,  are  completed  and  nearly  ready 
for  occupancy. 

From  time  to  time,  as  special  needs  become  apparent,  we 
shall  need  further  additions,  —  to  our  training  rooms,  to  our 
clasw  rooms,  to  our  manual  training  building  and  to  our  hos- 
pital, —  appropriations  for  some  of  which  we  ask  for  this  year. 

Different  conditions  and  changed  requirements  in  the  em- 
plo^Tnent  of  labor  may  require  still  more  outlay  in  the  futiire. 
The  cellars  of  all  our  buildings  of  recent  years  have  been  dug 
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by  the  boys,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  this  year  the  big  boys 
suitable  to  do  such  work  cannot  be  spared  from  Templeton. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
before  referred  to,  leaves  us  free  to  develop  our  school  within 
the  limitation  of  numbers  we  have  established.  The  colony  at 
Templeton  takes  the  older  boys,  and,  with  the  expansion  already 
planned  for  there,  will  leave  room  at  Waverley  for  young  chil- 
dren of  school  age  to  be  admitted.  Many  of  these,  after  a  few 
years  of  personal  oversight,  will  be  found  fitted  to  return  to 
their  parents,  —  indeed,  this  has  been  the  case  already ;  others 
will  later  find  their  way  to  the  colony,  as  to  a  long-term  gradu- 
ate school,  where,  in  close  contact  with  nature,  they  will  lead 
happy  and  useful  lives. 

The  colony  is  the  crowning  success  of  our  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  feeble-minded  boys.  Their  time  is  fully 
occupied  from  the  hour  when  they  get  up  in  the  morning  until 
they  seek  their  beds  at  night.  The  day  is  filled  with  occupa- 
tions which  absorb  their  interest  and  exercise  their  muscles. 
They  help  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed  in  the  spring, 
help  in  the  cultivating  and  weeding  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
fall  they  see  the  glorious  result  of  the  harvest  stock  the  bams, 
or  go  in  enormous  wagon  loads  to  the  railroad  for  shipment  to 
the  home  family  at  Waverley.  The  com,  the  beans,  the  beets, 
the  onions,  the  potatoes,  are  all  finished  products  of  their  labor, 
and  they  are  proud  of  them.  The  changing  seasons  bring  dif- 
ferent occupations,  all  of  interest  and  all  health-giving.  As  we 
have  said  many  times  before,  sickness  here  is  almost  unknown. 
Contrast  this  picture  with  that  of  the  inmate  of  the  conven- 
tional institution,  who,  although  usually  occupied  in  some  way, 
yet  sits  in-doors,  with  only  the  stated  opportunities  for  out-door 
exercise. 

Our  large  girls  are  well  and  happily  employed  in  the  laundry 
and  the  sewing  rooms.  Three  of  them  have  been  sent  out  this 
year,  practically  discharged,  into  the  families  of  persons  who 
are  responsible  for  their  safety  and  welfare.  We  are  encour- 
aging such  disposition  of  girls  who  can  be  safely  entrusted  to 
others,  on  accoimt  of  our  strong  aversion  to  keeping  women 
restrained  by  a  life  sentence,  as  it  were.     We  hope  this  is  the 
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begioning  of  a  practice  which  will  result  in  sending  out  many 
of  our  girls.  The  effect  of  it  is  shown  already  in  its  influence 
upon  the  contentment  of  other  inmates. 

We  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $24,000  to 
more  than  double  the  present  capacity  of  our  manual  training 
building;  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  make  much  needed 
additions  to  our  hospital  group;  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000 
to  make  needed  additions  to  the  laundry ;  and  for  an  appropria- 
tion sufficient  to  equip  tlie  group  of  farmhouse  buildings  with 
electric  lights. 

Plans  have  also  been  made  for  the  two  houses  for  male  em- 
ployees authorized  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  was  $5,000,  and  the  lowest  bid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings  amounted  to  a  little  over  $8,000.  An 
additional  appropriation  of  $3,000  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
construct  these  buildings,  which  we  also  ask  for. 

We  feel  compelled  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  du^ 
ing  the  past  year  our  estate  at  Waltham  has  been  subjected  to 
the  ravages  of  the  gypsy  moth.  Our  superintendent  instituted 
an  active  campaign  against  them,  enlisting  the  services  of  ihe 
children  as  far  as  practicable,  and  offering  rewards  for  the 
greatest  number  collected.  The  expense,  however,  was  seriou?, 
and  was  paid  for  as  emergency  work.  The  coming  year,  aeci'ird- 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  tlie  agent  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commissi™, 
the  work  will  cost  us  $5,000.  The  need  is  a  serious  one,  as 
without  thorough,  systematic  work  we  should  probably  ]o?e 
most  of  our  trees  this  next  year.  We  ask  for  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  trustees  are  gratified  to  call  attention  to  the  public  ex- 
pression, by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
wide-spread  appreciation  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  our  talented  superintendent.  In  addition  to  rare  natural 
talents  for  this  service,  he  has  devoted  a  life  of  study  and  hard 
work  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  ever  confronting  this  insti- 
tution. Of  how  well  he  has  succeeded,  this  splendid  plant. 
and  the  happy,  busy  faces  that  fill  it,  are  the  best  evidence.  We 
republish  again  this  year  the  admirable  extract  from  his  1896 
report,  to  which  we  are  never  tired  of  referring. 
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We  cannot  close  our  report  without  alluding  to  the  life  that 
has  closed  since  the  beginning  of  our  year. 

John  S.  Damrell  died  on  the  third  day  of  November,  1905, 
after  more  than  thirty  years  of  continuous  service  on  this  Board. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  served  with  Dr. 
Howe,  the  founder  of  the  school.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  kind-hearted  and  true,  most  tender  with  the  children 
and  sympathetic  in  their  troubles,  a  good  representative  of  the 
philanthropic  side  of  our  association.  He  knew  many  of  the 
children  by  name,  and  their  history.  He  was  a  strong  friend  of 
this  Board  before  the  Legislature,  for  the  members  all  knew 
him  by  reputation,  if  they  did  not  know  him  personally. 

We  have  missed  him  at  our  meetings,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  miss  him  as  the  years  go  on. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2d. 
FRANCIS  J.  BARNES. 
FRANCIS  BARTLETT. 
LUANN  L.  BRACKETT. 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 
FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 
CHARLES  S.  HAMLIN. 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 
CHARLES  E.  WARE. 
JOSEPH  B.  WARNER. 
FRANK  G.  WHEATLEY. 
CHARLES  F.  WYMAN. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation,  held  Oct.  10,  1906,  the  presi- 
dent, among  other  things,  said :  — 

I  will  add  that  it  seems  advisable  that  henceforth  we  hold  our 
annual  meeting  on  the  second  Thursday  of  December,  instead  of  the 
second  Thursday  of  October,  as  at  present.  This  will  cut  us  off 
from  holding  our  annual  meeting  on  an  October  day,  generally  so 
beautiful  here  at  Waverley,  and  necessitate  our  coming  together  in 
a  winter  month,  when  the  weather  is  likelv  to  be  unfavorable.  But 
there  seems  no  other  course  to  be  followed,  and  we  shall  ask  the 
corporation  at  this  meeting  to  amend  our  by-laws  so  that  the  annual 
meeting  may  be  held  in  early  winter,  instead  of  in  the  autumn. 
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But  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  corporation  in  the  school,  or  to 
increase  their  interest,  the  trustees  will  at  this  meeting  ask  authority 
to  call  each  year  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation,  to  be  held  Id 
June  or  July,  either  at  the  school  in  Waverlej  or  at  the  colony  at 
Templeton,  to  be  known  as  "  Corporation  Visiting  Day,"  the  ei- 
penses  therefor  to  be  provided  from  the  private  income  of  the  cor- 
poration. Under  such  a  vote,  we  next  year  should  spend  the  first 
Visitors'  Day  at  Templeton.  We  are  particularly  desirous  that 
members  of  the  corporation  shall  see  for  themselves  what  has  been 
accomplished  at  the  colony, 

Tlie  hy-lawa  were  afterwards  amended,  and  a  vote  establisli- 
ing  "  Coqjoration  Visiting  Day  "  was  passed. 


'^li 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  four- 
teen months  ending  Nov.  30,  1906:  — 


Males. 

Females. 

ToUls. 

Number  present  Sept.  30, 1905, 

< 

617 

411 

1,028 

Admitted  during  the  year, 

124 

98 

222 

Whole  number  present,    . 

1 

741 

509 

1,250^ 

Discharged  during  the  year,     . 

« 

52 

24 

76 

Died  during  the  year, 

1 

12 

15 

27 

Number  present  Nov.  30, 1906, 

■ 

677 

470 

1,147 

Average  number  present. 

— 

— 

1,057 

School  cases  admitted. 

» 

75 

54 

129 

Custodial  cases  admitted, . 

49 

44 

93 

Private  cases  now  present. 

» 

• 

- 

54 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries, 

1 

— 

- 

417 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State, 

- 

212 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

- 

— 

409 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,     . 

- 

42 

Number  at  Templeton  colony, 

- 

- 

180 

Applications  for  admission  during  year. 

- 

- 

397 

Of  the  222  admissions,  107  were  young,  teachable  pupils; 
included  in  this  number  are  pupils  capable  of  very  great  im- 
provement. It  has  been  many  years  since  we  have  received  so 
large  a  proportion  of  improvable  cases.     Thirty-nine  of  the  ad- 
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missions  were  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  35  males 
over  fourteen  years  of  age;  23  of  these  adults  were  of  a  very 
improvable  type.  Thirty-three  of  the  admissions  were  of  the 
class  requiring  much  nursing  and  care,  and  not  particularly 
susceptible  to  educational  influences. 

Of  the  above  admissions,  18  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis, 
2  were  insane  and  8  were  insane  imbeciles;  4  were  hydro- 
cephalic, 2  were  microcephalic,  8  were  of  the  Mongolian  type  of 
idiocy ;  4  were  totally  blind,  2  were  deaf  and  4  were  epileptic 
Four  pupils  were  admitted  from  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Lancaster  and  6  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys, 

The  large  number  of  admissions  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  has  greatly  diminished  the  urgency  of  the  applications 
now  on  iilc.  We  have  admitted  the  most  troublesome  cases, 
and  those  requiring  the  most  care  and  causing  the  most  anxiet; 
in  the  community.  Tho  new  applications  for  the  year  show  » 
slight  falling  off,  as  compared  with  those  for  last  year. 

Of  the  76  discharges,  47  were  taken  away  by  their  parents 
for  various  reasons;  3  were  kept  at  home  to  attend  public 
school;  6  New  England  beneficiaries  were  withdrawn  to  make 
room  for  younger  pupils:  12  went  to  work  for  wages;  5  ran 
away  and  werr  not  returned ;  3  were  removed  by  overseers  of 
tho  poor.  Of  those  who  were  discharged  to  work  for  wages,  3 
are  working  as  farm  hands ;  3  are  working  in  a  factory ;  and  1 
each  is  working  in  a  machine-shop,  paper-mill  and  foundry 
respectively ;  1  each  u.'^  bcMjtblack,  messenger  boy  and  as  steward 
on  a  steanilioat. 

Of  tlie  total  number  of  discharges,  28  are  so  improved  as  to 
be  capable  of  practical  self-support,  if  their  work  could  be 
supervised  and  directed,  either  at  home  or  under  protected  em- 
ployment. Every  one  of  these  pupils  showed  decided  mental 
and  pby.-iical  improvement;  36  other  cases  were  returned  to 
their  friends  in  a  decidedly  improved  condition;  12  of  the  cases 
discharge<l  were  not  improved  either  physically  or  mentally. 

The  general  health  of  our  large  family  has  been  escelleal. 
It  has  frequently  happened  that  for  days  at  a  time  we  have  had 
no  cases  of  acute  illness.  The  congregation  of  a  large  number 
of  children  near  a  great  city,  with  frequent  visiting  of  fHends 
who  may  carry  infection,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  each  vear 
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we  shall  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  cases  of  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease.  Early  in  the  autumn  we  had  21  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  with  1  death.  There  were  112  cases  of  measles  of  a  se- 
vere type,  with  2  deaths.  Five  cases  of  typhoid  fever  devel- 
oped in  one  house  within  three  days  of  each  other,  with  1  death ; 
no  other  cases  preceded  or  followed  this  group. 

We  have  accumulated  a  large  number  of  cases  who  have 
always  been  delicate  and  feeble,  needing  continuous  hospital 
care  and  nursing.  We  have  many  inmates  well  along  towards 
middle  age,  with  an  increasing  liability  to  illness.  We  now 
have  two  small  detached  hospital  blocks,  each  with  room  for  12 
patients.  We  now  need  another  hospital  block  to  provide  for 
25  patients. 

There  were  27  deaths  during  the  year,  —  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  average  number  present.  Of  these  deaths,  8  resulted 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  6  of  these  cases  were  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  when  admitted;  2  were  bedridden  from  the 
date  of  admission.  Four  deaths  resulted  from  organic  brain 
disease;  4  from  acute  lobar  pneimionia;  2  from  exhaustion  of 
chronic  idiocy ;  2  from  measles ;  and  1  each  from  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, cerebral  meningitis,  acute  enterocolitis,  epilepsy,  or- 
ganic heart  disease,  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  fever. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  of  the  1,147  inmates  in 
the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  fourteen  months,  ending  Nov. 
30,  1906:  — 


Ma!et. 

Femalet. 

ToUlfl. 

Under  6, 

4 

1 

6 

From    6  to  10, 

92 

46 

138 

From  10  to  16, 

193 

116 

308 

From  16  to  20, 

174 

124 

298 

From  20  to  26, 

109 

69 

178 

From  26  to  30, 

62 

60 

112 

From  30  to  36, 

22 

27 

49 

From  36  to  40, 

11 

20 

31 

From  40  to  46, 

4 

6 

10 

From  46  to  60, 

4 

7 

11 

Over  60,   . 

2 

6 

7 

677 

470 

1,147 
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In  these  reports  in  former  years  we  have  deacribed  and  dis- 
cussed in  detail  the  methods  of  instruction  and  training  em- 
ployed in  this  and  other  institutioDB  for  the  feeble-minded. 
There  hare  been  no  radical  changes  in  the  general  plan  of  in- 
struction. We  have  now  more  pupils  under  training  than  ever 
before.  The  admission  of  so  many  young,  improvable  children 
has  taxed  fully  the  capacity  of  our  classes  and  class  rooms. 

The  pupils  in  our  regular  classes  continue  to  show  as  much 
improvement  as  in  years  past  We  have  greatly  enlarged  and 
extended  the  scope  of  our  classes  for  manual  instruction.  In 
the  sloyd  classes,  under  Miss  Johnson,  the  more  advanced  bojs 
learn  to  use  wood-working  tools  with  a  good  deal  of  precision. 
The  models  made  b^'  these  pupils  compare  favorably  with  die 
work  of  normal  boys  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  four  class  rooms  in  the  manual  training  building,  Mr, 
Hay,  with  four  assistants,  conducts  the  classes  in  painting,  shoe 
repairing,  furniture  repairing,  printing,  cane  seating  of  chairs, 
brush  making,  etc.  The  articles  made  or  repaired  by  the  boys 
are  used  in  every  department  of  the  school.  These  boys  show 
the  greatest  pride  in  exhibiting  the  results  of  their  handiwork. 
The  direct  educational  value  of  the  work  done  here  is  verv 
apparent.  Mr.  Kay  also  directs  the  elementary  classes  in 
manual  training,  where  boys  are  taught  the  use  of  conunon 
tools,  how  to  drive  nails,  how  to  use  a  screwdriver  or  gimlet,  to 
use  a  saw  carefully  and  accurately,  to  use  a  pocket  knife  with 
a  definite  purpose,  etc. 

For  the  girls,  tlic  domestic  training  classes  of  Miss  Koss,  in 
the  well-equipped  class  room,  have  more  than  realized  our  ex- 
pectations. These  pupils  have  acquired  a  hitherto  unknoivu 
degree  of  efEeieney  in  plain  cooking,  waiting  on  table,  laundrv 
work  and  housekeeping  generally. 

Every  girl  of  suitable  age  and  capacity  receives  regular  in- 
struction in  plain  sewing,  darning,  mending,  the  use  of  sewing; 
machine,  etc.  For  the  girls  we  have  also  added  a  special  depart- 
ment for  instruction  in  knitting,  weaving  of  rugs,  braiding  of 
rugs,  and  other  hand  work  of  this  kind.  The  pupils  in  this 
department  for  manual  work  are  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
van  Campen,  who  has  been  especially  trained  and  has  had  suc- 
cessful experience  in  this  work.     In  these  manual  classes  we 
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expect  to  do  for  the  girls  what  we  have  long  done  for  the  boys 
with  sloyd  and  manual  training. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  young  pupils  has  already 
caused  our  new  manual  training  building  to  be  entirely  inade- 
quate for  our  needs.  This  building  should  be  enlarged  to  at 
least  three  times  its  present  size,  in  order  to  accommodate 
classes  now  formed. 

The  fondness  of  feeble-minded  children  for  music  and  the 
ability  which  they  show  in  simple  musical  performance  has 
long  been  proverbial.  Each  schoolroom  or  sitting  room  has  a 
piano  or  organ,  and  vocal  or  instrumental  music  is  the  chief 
factor  in  the  many  entertainments.  Singing  is  the  one  great 
relaxation  and  recreation  of  the  children.  Musical  instruction 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  valuable  educational  factor  in 
this  work.  Hitherto  this  work  has  been  done  in  the  regular 
school  classes,  but  Miss  Boynton,  the  music  teacher,  now  devotes 
her  entire  time  to  the  instruction  of  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

The  following  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  at 
Waltham  during  the  year :  — 

A  one-story  hospital  camp  has  been  added  to  the  hospital 
group  of  buildings.  This  camp  is  20  by  35  feet  in  size,  with 
mosquito-screen  walls,  and  drop  curtains  at  the  sides  for  pro- 
tection from  rain  or  vdnd.  It  provides  admirably  for  the  "  out- 
door "  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  It  has  been 
occupied  continuously  during  the  summer  months,  with  great 
benefit  and  comfort  for  the  patients. 

A  veranda,  about  36  by  60  feet,  protected  by  an  awning, 
has  been  built  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  West  Building,  with  a 
door  leading  directly  from  the  day  room,  making  a  clean,  com- 
fortable place  for  the  out-door  life  of  the  many  helpless  children 
in  that  building.  In  that  building  we  have  31  children  who  are 
unable  to  walk,  and  29  children  who  can  move  about  only  with 
great  difficulty.  In  fine  weather  these  children  spend  nearly  all 
of  the  day  on  this  veranda. 

The  engine  which  for  so  many  years  furnished  the  power  for 
the  laimdry  became  worn  out,  and  our  laundry  machinery  is 
now  operated  by  electric  motors  installed  during  the  year. 

In  the  bakery  we  have  installed  an  electrically  operated  dough 
mixer,  which  quickly  kneads  four  barrelfuls  of  flour  at  a  time. 
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The  sewing  machines  in  the  sewing  room  are  now  nm  hj 
electric  power,  greatly  relieving  tlie  girls  who  do  the  sewing. 

The  wooden  floor  beams  and  girders  under  the  laundry  floor 
have  been  replaced  by  steel  beams.  This  floor  is  directly  over 
the  boiler  room,  and  the  ceiling  of  die  boiler  room  has  been 
covered  with  wire  lathing  and  plaster,  making  our  power  plant 
practically  fireproof. 

At  the  West  Building  the  kitchen  has  been  railarged  by  a  one- 
story  addition,  20  feet  square,  with  two  outside  walls  formed 
entirely  of  windows,  affording  very  free  ventilation  and  an 
abundance  of  li^t 

A  large  poultry  yard  has  been  erected  near  one  of  the  bouses 
occupied  by  female  patients.  These  girls  will  have  the  entire 
charge  of  the  poultry  in  these  yards.  We  have  also  a  small- 
fruit  garden  near  the  same  building,  and  this  is  also  to  be  culti- 
vated and  cared  for  by  the  female  patients. 

The  main  kitchen  of  the  Administration  Building  is  in  process 
of  reconstruction,  and  when  completed  will  be  very  convenient 
and  of  ample  size.  In  this  kit^^en  we  have  installed  a  fine  new 
equipment  of  stsam-cooking  apparatus. 

The  new  fireproof  dry  room  and  the  new  steam  mangle  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  work  in  the  laundry. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  fourteen  months  were  $234,- 
746.06,  or  $3.65  per  week  per  capita. 

The  new  dormitories  for  male  and  female  patients  respectively 
are  ready  for  occupancy.  The  furnishings  have  been  received, 
and  both  buildings  will  soon  be  occupied.  Pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  four  new  buildings  for  employees,  the  second 
story  of  the  dormitory  for  boys  will  he  devoted  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  employees.  Comfortable  temporary  cubicle  rooms 
have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  provide  rooms  for  the  extra  employees  required  by  the 
new  eight-hoiir  law. 

Under  the  appropriation  granted  the  present  year,  plans 
have  been  completed  for  the  tivo  nurses'  homes,  and  the  work 
has  been  begiin  on  the  foundations.  These  buildings  should  be 
roofed  in  before  the  cold  weather,  and  be  ready  for  occupancv 
in  the  summer. 

Plans  have  also  been  made  for  the  two  houses  for  male  em- 
ployees, authorized  hy  the  last  Legislature.     The  appropriation 
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for  this  purpose  was  $5,000,  and  the  lowest  bid  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings  amounted  to  a  little  over  $8,000. 
An  additional  appropriation  of  $3,000  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  construct  these  buildings. 

The  dining-room  addition  at  the  farmhouse  and  the  two 
buildings  for  the  care  of  special  cases  will  not  be  constructed 
until  next  season. 

The  estate  at  Waltham  is  in  the  midst  of  an  area  now  thickly 
infested  by  the  brown-tail  and  gyipsy  moths.  During  the  period 
about  $4,000  has  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to  combat  these 
pests.  Our  trees  are  now  very  seriously  affected.  Of  the  149 
acres  in  the  estate,  more  than  100  are  heavily  wooded. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  briefly  the  story  of  another  happy 
and  prosperous  year  at  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton.  The 
"  Brook  House,^^  the  fourth  group  of  farm  buildings,  was  opened 
early  in  January,  with  the  transfer  of  a  group  of  boys  from 
the  school  at  Waltham.  These  boys  at  once  became  contented 
and  happy,  and  not  one  of  them  is  willing  to  return  to  the  school. 
They  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  grading  about  the 
buildings,  the  clearing  up  of  the  old  farm  land  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  crops.  Already,  as  in  previous  transfers,  every 
boy  shows  marked  mental,  physical  and  social  improvement, 
as  a  result  of  the  almost  ideal  conditions  and  environment 

At  the  four  farm  groups  at  the  colony,  with  180  inmates, 
there  have  been  only  3  cases  of  acute  illness  and  no  deaths  for 
the  past  year. 

The  work  of  developing  the  material  resources  of  the  estate 
at  Templeton  is  progressing  steadily.  This  year  over  17  acres 
of  rough  land  has  been  made  ready  for  cultivation. 

The  old  bam  at  the  "  Farm  House  "  colony  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  convenient  and  commodious  storehouse  for  the 
proper  storage  and  packing  of  crops,  preparatory  to  shipment 
to  Waltham,  for  the  storage  of  grain  in  bulk,  etc.  The  basement 
of  this  building  has  been  made  into  a  frost-proof  vegetable 
cellar  of  large  capacity.  The  need  for  extensive  provision  of 
this  sort  has  been  emphasized  by  the  results  of  our  farming 
operations  this  year.  Among  other  things,  we  have  raised  over 
3,700  bushels  of  potatoes,  14  tons  of  squash,  600  bushels  of 
beets,  900  bushels  of  turnips,  200  bushels  of  onions  and  300 
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barrels  of  apples.  We  have  shipped  11  full  carloads  of  farm 
produce  to  the  school  at  Waltham,  all  to  be  used  as  food. 

This  year  there  was  a  magnificent  crop  of  46  acres  of  ensilage 
corn.  Four  siloe  have  been  filled,  and  tiiere  is  a  large  stock  of 
dry  fodder  in  addition. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  the  present  year,  two  new  silos 
have  been  erected  and  are  in  use.  Two  new  bams  and  hay 
sheds  are  under  construction,  and  will  be  completed  before 
winter. 

We  are  gradually  developing  a  fine  herd  of  milch  cows  at 
the  colony.  At  the  school  at  Waltham  last  year  30,452  cans  of 
milk,  at  a  coat  of  $12,447,  were  purchased.  Within  a  few 
years  we  expect  to  produce  this  milk  at  the  farm  colony,  to  be 
shipped  to  t^e  school  at  Waltham. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  colony  the  only  fuel  that  has  been 
used  tbere  has  been  wood  grown  on  the  estate.  The  wood  used 
has  been  practically  waste  wood,  —  crippled  or  disabled  trees, 
or  trees  that  had  reached  their  maturity^  and  would  soon  decay, 
if  not  cut.  We  have  found  that  pine  stimips,  of  which  there 
are  thousands  on  the  estate,  make  admirable  fuel  for  the  large 
stoves  in  the  dormitories  and  day  rooms.  The  removal  of  the 
wood  described  leaves  the  forests  in  better  condition.  Indeed, 
there  is  probably  more  wood  on  the  place  to-day  than  when  it 
was  first  occu]jied  by  the  school.  The  normal  growth  is  greater 
than  the  present  consumption. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  colony  —  the  visible,  substan- 
tial result  of  the  boys'  happy  industry  —  is  a  powerful  if  not 
indispensable  factor  in  producing  the  content  and  tranquillity 
and  self-reapect  which  has  so  uniformly  been  shown,  by  prop- 
erly selected  boys  transferred  to  the  colony.  They  are  proud 
of  their  work. 

I  cannot  adequately  express  my  gratitude  to  the  trustees  for 
the  advice  and  support  which  they  have  so  freely  given  me  con- 
cerning the  management  of  the  school. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
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TKEASUREE'S    REPORT. 


Massachusetts   School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  in  account^  with 
Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Treasurer,  Oct.  1,  1905,  to 

Dec.  1,  1906. 

Payments  during  Year, 

New  buildings  and  improvements :  — 

West  building  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 
85), $2,805  20 

Templeton  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414),        .  198  39 

Addition  to  laundry  (Resolves  1905,  chap- 
ter 85),    4,000  00 

Barn,  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 
85),.        . 1,689  09 

Coal  pockets  (Resolves  1903,  chapter  72),  775  07 

Superintendents  house  (Acts  1903,  chap- 
ter 414), 202  39 

Furnishings,  fourth    colony,    Templeton 

(Resolves  1905,  chapter  85),  .        .        .  164  75 

Ice    house,  Templeton    (Resolves    1905,    , 
chapter  85), 400  00 

Repairs,  administration  building  (Resolves 

1905,  chapter  85), 923  77 

Templeton  barns,  etc.  (Resolves  1906, 
chapter  84),  2,277  70 

Fifth  colony,  Templeton  (Acts  1905,  chap- 
ter 444) 27  00 

Templeton  (Kesolves  1900,  chapter  36),  .  5,753  04 

Furnishings,  superintendent's  house  (Acts 

1903,  chapter  82), 1,000  00 

Mangle  for  laundry  (Resolves  1906,  chap- 
ter 84),    1,800  00 

New  electric  plant  (Acts  1904,  chapter 

323) 122  88 

Shed,  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 
85) 300  00 

Dormitories  (Acts  1902.  chapter  434),       .  164  57 

Furnishing  boys'  and  girls'  homes  (Re- 
solves 1905,  chapter  85),        .        .        .  5,583  53 

Amount  carried  forward,   ....        $27,687  33 
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^^^H                             Amount  brought  fonoard,  .... 

127,687  33 

^^^H                      New  baildings  and  improTemeDU—  Concluded. 

^^^1                             Boya<  and  girls'  homes  (Acts  190fi,  cbap- 

^^^1                                terUO 

60,047  16 

H^H                             Men's  homes  (Acta  1906,  chapter  500),     . 

75  4S 

B^H                             Nurses'  liomes  (Acts  I90S,  chapter  500),  . 

617  87 

$B83!7  76 

H^^^l                      State  of  Massachusetts,  expenses  to  superintendent. 

834,361  19 

^^^^^^^^1                      FrintiuiF  annual  report,     .        .        .        .        ^ 

35  76 

^^^H                      Collections  at  school  sent  to  SUte  Treasurer, 

74,614  83 

^^^^1                      Board  of  inmates  paid  from  tnooma. 

2,803  85 

^^^^H                      Loan  to  superintendent  for  working  capital,    . 

8,000  00 

■^H                      Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1, 1906,  .... 
J      1,     ,                                                                  BeeeipU  during  Tear. 

8,463  20 

»409,996  60 

mmtm                      Balance  on  hand  Oct.  l,  190& 

<8326  91 

^^^^^H                      Income  from  funds,  ...... 

2,866  89 

^^^^H                      New  bnildlngg  and  improvements  from  State :  — 

^^M                             West   butldbg   (Resolves    1906,  chapUr 

"        P                                        85) 

|2,S0fi  20 

\i                                 Templeton  (Acta  1903,  chapter  414), 

198  39 

]                                   Addition  to  laundry  (Besolves  1905,  chap- 

|l|                                   tor  85) 

4,000  00 

K                             Barn,  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 

85) 

1.689  09 

,                               Coal  pockets  (Resolves  1903,  chapter  72), 

776  07 

1  1                                Superintendent's  house  (Acts  19U3,  chap- 

<                                     ter414) 

202  39 

Furnishings,   fourth    colony,   Tompleton 

V        I                                     (Resolves  I90.>,  chapter  85),  . 

sJj                                 Ice    house,    Templeton    (Resolves    1905, 

164  75 

■W                                        ehapierH.^) 

400  00 

}'    '                             Repairs, administration  building  (Resolfes 

V                                      1905,  t-ha[.ior85) 

923  77 

Templeton    barns,  etc.   (Itesolves    1906, 

chapter  84) 

2,277  70 

Templeton  (Resolves  1900,  chapter  36),  . 

6,763  04 

Fifth  colony.  Tcraplelon  (Acts  1905,  chap- 

ter 444) 

27  00 

Furnishing  superintendent's  house  (Acts 

1                                           1904,  chapter  82) 

1,000  00 

Mangle  for  laundry  (Resolves  1906,  chap- 

.    ,                                     t«-8^) 

1,800  00 

d                                 New  electric   i)lant   (AcU  1901,  chapter 

j          1                                    32a) 

H          B                                    Amonn/s  carried  fonvanl 

122  83 

(21,639  23 

111,691  80 
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Amounts  brought  forward^ 

New  buildings  and  improvements  from  State 
—  Concluded. 

Shed,  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 
85) 

Dormitories  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434), 

Furnishing  boys^  and  girls*  homes  (Re- 
solves 1905,  chapter  85), 

Boys*  and  girls*  homes  (Acts  1905,  chap- 
ter 444),  

Men*s  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500),     . 

Nurses*  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500),  . 


$21,639  23       (11,691  80 


800  00 
164  57 

5^83  53 

60,047  16 

75  42 

517  87 


State  of  Massachusetts,  for  expenses. 
Collections  at  school :  — 

Public  board, 

Private  board, 

Farm  products, 

Clothing, 

Miscellaneous, 

Miscellaneous  (salaries  not  called  for),    . 

Legacy  from  estate  of  Joseph  H.  Center, 


88,327  78 
234,361  19 


(56,444  42 
16,243  50 
123  46 
770  17 
927  59 
105  69 


74,614  88 
1,000  00 

$409,995  60 


RICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS. 

Treasurer, 


Invested  Funds,  Dec,  1, 1906, 

2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine, 

3  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell, 
1  bond  town  of  Belmont, 

5  bonds  city  of  Waltham, 

6  bonds  Illinois  Central, . 

3  bonds  city  of  Newton,  . 
1  bond  town  of  Stoughton, 
5  bonds  Nashua  Street  Railway, 

10  bonds  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 

4  shares  State  Street  Trust  Company, 
50  shares  Trimountain  Trust,   . 
Note  and  mortgage,  C.  S.  Judkins,  South  Boston, 
Amount  in  hands  of  superintendent  as  working  capital. 
Cash  in  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  . 


Par  Valae. 

$2,000  00 
3.000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
6,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
5.000  00 

10,000  00 

400  00 

5,000  00 

13.743  00 
4,000  00 
8,453  20 


$67,596  20 
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Boston,  Jmj.  i9,  190T. 
Board  of  Tnatetn,  Mamachiuettt  School/or  Fe^le-miivlfii,  Boiloitt  Halt. 

GBRTi.ki>BK:  —  I  have  tha  honor  to  report  tint  I  bave  oaretally  examiDed  tbe 
books  ol  the  treaanrar  of  your  Bo&rd  hom  Oct.  2, 190S,  to  Nov.  30, 1906,  and  fiod  tbe 
books  to  be  properly  balanoed ;  tbe  b»lMiae  owh  on  hand  Dec-  1,  1906,  98,403.30, 
depo«lt«d  to  tbe  ondlt  of  your  iustltDtloii  in  the  Boston  Sate  Depoelt  and  Tnut 
Company. 

I  also  And  proper  vonotaers  lor  all  recelpta  and  diBbursemenU,  wbicb  bave  been 
verlfled  as  tar  as  possible  irtth  tbe  books  of  the  anperlntendent. 

I  have  personally  examined  and  checked  over  the  InveMed  tnnds,  and  find  ths 
Kine  to  be  correct  and  In  the  bands  of  the  treaaorar  at  the  preaenC  time. 

Bespect  tally  snbinltted, 

F.  B.  Orcctt,  Auditor. 


Appropriaiiofufor  BuildingB  and  ItnprovemetUa. 


1      Tofi. 

bpcndM. 

Baluo. 

TemptetOD  balldlDsii  (RaBolTBB  1900,  chapter  3«),       . 

»50,000  00 

Ms.euao 

•iwo 

AdmlnlatrstlOD  bi]lldlDg(BeHl>eii  1901,  cbapler  811. 

!B,0(IO(» 

26.000  00 

Men's  bomee(AcM  1906,  chapter  MO) 

6,001)00 

75  42 

4,M4I» 

W«lth«mlftnd(Acl«19(l2,cliapt«rlM),         .        .        . 

Wooooo 

30,842  00 

1,1«00 

S5,OaOOD 

9.5,000  00 

Temiilelon  (Acta  19ns,  chapWr  <U) 

14,009  00 

12.000  00 

N'urH'9'  hoincq  (Acta  ItMH,  clm|)ler  BOO), 

30,000  00 

517  87 

29,lSilJ 

Aiidltlon  to  liakery  (Ada  1903,  chapter  4H), 

4,000  00 

1,000  00 

FnrnlBhluK  boys'  iind  girls'  homes  (ReaolTCB  ISOS, 

ctiapterM]. 
Mnnunl  training  wliool  (Acla  1903,  cliiiiHer  til]. 

15,000  00 
i«,ooooo 

B.SSS  S3 
16,000  00 

j.iia  IT 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Laundrj- mnehloerj  [Keeolvee  I90B,  rhspterW), 

i,soooo 

1,800  00 

Superlnlendenl'a  houee  (Arte  1903,  chnpter  411), 

8,000  00 

S,000  00 

Sew  olectrLo  [.liinl  (AHx  1304,  cLBpler  323), 

15,1100  00 

15,000  00 

Boy»'  ami  girls'  l.omcn  (Acla  1905,  cliapter  144). 

77.000  00 

63,312  82 

1S.05:  M 

Darns,  olc,  Tcmplcton  (ilcsoLvca  liKPB,  clmpler  H4),   . 

3,600  00 

3.600  00 

0,200  00 

2.2TT70 

3,!ffi30 

I.5O0  0O 

2.SO0OO 

Fifth  colony,  Tpmplcton  (ApIh  1905,  chspMrl*!), 

14.000  00 

2TO0 

13,973  00 

Laumlry  mliililon  llteaolves  190,%  clupter  SS],    .        . 

4.000  00 

4,000  00 

Funil^ihlns  fourth  roluny,  Teniplcton  (BcsolTes  190S, 
Ice  liouse,  Teniplelon  (Hcaolrea  lUOA,  chapter  8S).      . 

2,000  00 

161  T5 

1.8S5M 

100  00 

MO  00 

RciinlrnndminlBlr.illon  liulldlngtKei'ol vea  1905, chap- 

1,500  00 

923  7; 

576  a 

Two  hutldlnga  for  patients  (Acts  lBOS.clinptcr 500), 

30,000  00 

30,000  00 

- 

(106,281  « 
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ANALYSIS    OF  CURRENT    EXPENDITURES. 

For  the  Fourteen  Months  ending  Nov.  SO,  1906. 


Salaries,  wages  and  labor :  — 
Pay  roll. 188,044  05 

Food:  — 

Beans $1,025  83 

Bread  and  crackers, 355  14 

Butter  ($3,505.81)  and  butterine  ($1,815.70),    .  5,321  51 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 1,798  12 

Cheese, 173  38 

Eggs 1,321  79 

Flour, 9,489  49 

Fish 1,550  75 

Fruit 1,422  71 

Meats, 11,740  43 

Milk, 12,648  02 

Molasses, 528  58 

Sugar 3,073  21 

Sundries, 1,160  92 

Tea,  coffee,  broma,  cocoa,         ....  804  96 

Vegetables, 2.979  66 

55,344  50 

Clothing  and  clothing  material :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, .        .        «        .        .  $4,755  74 

Clothing 4,463  92 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  and  small  wares,  5,505  24 

Furnishing  goods, 1,666  81 

Hats  and  caps, 74  18 

Leather  and  shoe  findings,        ....  457  73 

Sundries, 3  10 

16,926  72 

Furnishings :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,        ....  $3,594  63 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc., 321  68 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 533  83 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.,    .        .        .  495  94 

Furniture  and  upholstery,        ....  1,936  73 

Amounts  carried  forward,         ....  $6,882  81     $160,815  27 
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AmoitfUt  broughtfonoard, ....  16^3  81     |160^1fi  27 

Kitchen  farnlsUiiga S,693  79 

Sundries, 62  IS 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  puts,  eto.,    .  443  99 

11.082  71 

Hest,  Itgbt  and  power ;  — 

Coal 118,786  87 

Inspection  ol  boilers, 49  00 

Oil 499  67 

Sundries 109  78 

14,446  3! 

Repairs  and  improvemenla ;  — 

Bricks, tSS8  74 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster,         ....  394  14 

Doors,  sashes,  etc., fil4  33 

Electrical  work  and  supplies 1,471  S5 

Hardware,  Iron,  steel,  etc 1,646  78 

Lumber 2,561  67 

Machinery, 1,168  II 

Mechanics  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll),  1,613  74 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc 8,644  62 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies,  4,166  66 

Roofing  and  materials, 966  74 

Sundrie 26  64 

— ■ 17,489  I! 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds :  — 

Blacksmith  and  supplies (801  29 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs,        .  675  68 

Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  eW 2,483  21 

Harness  and  repairs, 374  13 

Hay.  grain,  etc 6,874  14 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) 82  80 

Live  stock :  — 

Cows 66  60 

Horses 637  00 

MlEceljaneous  (other  live  stock),  657  10 

Sundries, 842  37 

Tools,  farm  machines,  eUi. 2,277  11 

16,671  23 

Miscellaneous :  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc t483  42 

Chapel  services  and  entertainments,        .  961  67 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportation,   ,  2,870  64 

Funeral  expenses 71  36 

Gratuities, 36  00 

Hose,  etc 213  10 

Ice 890  80 

Amounts  carried  forward, ....  (5,526  89     1219,003  66 
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Amounts  brought  forward^ 


Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),    . 
Manual  training  supplies. 
Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc 
Medicine  and  hospital  supplies 
Postage,     .... 
Printing  and  printing  supplies 
Return  of  runaways, 
School  books  and  school  suppl 
Soap  and  laundry  supplies. 
Stationery  and  office  supplies, 
Sundries,    .... 
Telephone  and  telegraph. 
Tobacco,    .... 
Trarel  and  expenses  (officials) 
Water,        .... 


(extra). 


les. 


16,626  89  1219,003  66 

208  70 

189  40 

412  40 

1,823  38 

392  26 

66  10 

76  70 

670  06 

2,480  69 

1,342  78 

61  70 

617  62 

9  07 

666  01 

1379  86 


16,742  41 


Total, 1234,746  06 
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BXTEACT  FROM    SUPERINTENDENT'S 
REPORT,   1896. 


f 


u 
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It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  145  males  and  124  females  over 
fifteen  years  of  age.  We  are  practically  making  a  home  for  these 
269  adnlts,  and  thereby  ignoring  the  possibilities  of  practical  train- 
ing and  discipline  of  the  scores  of  yonng,  teachable  cases  who  are 
besieging  us  for  admission.  If  we  could  Tmiintjin  an  age  limit, 
and  discharge  nearly  all  of  our  pupils  when  the  period  of  training 
and  education  was  past,  we  should  be  able  in  this  school  to  care 
for  all  the  young,  teachable,  feeble-minded  children  in  the  State  for 
many  years  to  come. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  expedient  to  return  to  the  communis 
a  large  proportion  even  of  the  brighter  pupils  who  have  received  all 
the  instruction  the  school  has  to  offer.  Very  few  feeble-minded 
persons  can  be  developed  to  the  degree  of  usefulness  and  Bclf-control 
neceseary  to  enable  them  to  earn  money  regularly,  and  to  spend  it 
in  Buch  a  way  as  to  independently  maintain  themselves  in  the  out- 
side world.  Even  those  who  have  suitable  homes,  and  friends  able 
and  willing  to  become  responsible  for  them,  by  the  death  of  these 
relatives  are  often  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  eventually 
drift  into  idleness  and  pauperism,  if  not  into  crime.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases  the  guardians  of  these  children  are  unwilling  to  remove 
them,  and  beg  that  they  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  can  be  made 
happy  and  kept  from  harm.  Many  of  these  cases  are  homeless  and 
friendless,  and  if  sent  away  from  the  school  could  only  be  trans- 
ferred to  almshouses,  where  they  become  depraved  and  demoralized 
by  association  with  adult  paupers  and  vagrants  of  both  sexes.  They 
cannot  be  sent  out  into  the  world  without  a  loud  protest  from  their 
friends  and  the  communities  in  which  they  are  thrown.  Even  the 
brightest  always  need  kindly  but  firm  oversight  and  direction,  rarely 
obtainable  outside  an  institution. 

The  history  of  this  and  other  similar  institutions  has  proved  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  inmates,  including  many  quite 
low  in  Oie  mental  scale,  can  be  developed  into  very  efficient  workers 
at  ordinary  rough  manual  labor.  Given  the  right  sort  of  diet, 
bodily  discipline,  training  of  personal  habits,  plenty  of  sleep,  plent>' 
of  out-door  exercise  and  actual  work  from  childhood,  they  grow  up 
to  be  big,  brawny,  willing,  happy  laborers.  They  are  not  able  to 
acquire  the  delicate  skill  that  would  enable  them  to  work  in  a  watch 
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factory  or  a  printing  oflSce,  or  in  any  other  trade  or  occupation  re- 
quiring minute  mechanical  skill  or  the  exercise  of  much  independent 
judgment.  As  a  class,  they  are  unskilled  laborers,  but  they  are 
capable  of  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  this  simple  work.  There- 
fore^ if  the  right  sort  of  work  can  be  provided,  a  large  number  of 
these  trained  adults  of  either  sex,  under  intelligent  supervision  in 
an  institution,  are  capable  of  doing  a  suflBcient  amount  of  work  to 
pay  for  the  actual  cost  of  their  support.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a 
profitable  market  for  this  unskilled  labor. 

The  experience  of  the  Epileptic  Colony  at  Bielefeld  in  Gtermany 
and  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  in  New 
York  are  very  suggestive  as  to  the  line  to  be  followed  in  making 
further  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  in  this  State.  A  very  large 
tract  of  low-priced  land,  at  least  1,000  or  1,600  acres,  might  be 
secured  in  one  of  the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  State.  No  matter 
if  the  land  is  rough  and  rocky  and  covered  with  bushes,  stones  and 
stumps,  —  the  better  opportunity  to  utilize  the  capacity  of  this  class 
for  doing  rough  work.  The  estate  should  have  a  good  water  supply, 
an  abundance  of  building  stone,  sand,  gravel,  clay  for  brickmaking, 
etc.  On  this  land  construct  a  plain,  simple  building,  to  accommo- 
date, say,  100  inmates.  To  this  building  transfer  100  of  our  able- 
bodied  adult  male  inmates. 

This  force  could  be  set  to  work  preparing  for  the  next  building. 
They  could  clear  the  ground,  do  all  the  levelling  and  grading  and 
excavate  the  basement.  They  could  build  the  roads,  dig  the  trenches 
for  water  pipes  and  sewers,  quarry  the  building  stone  and  haul  the 
stone  and  sand  required  for  the  building.  If  a  little  foresight  was 
used,  a  locality  could  be  selected  where  good  clay  for  brickmaking 
could  be  obtained.  The  wood  cut  oflE  the  woodland  would  furnish 
fuel  for  burning  the  brick,  all  the  work  being  done  by  the  boys. 
The  cleared  land  would  be  reclaimed  and  changed  from  wild  wood- 
land, worth  practically  nothing,  into  good  grazing  or  perhaps  tillage 
land.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  buildings  necessary  could  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  by  the  use  of  the  building  material 
already  on  the  land  or  manufactured  there,  and  by  the  utilization 
of  the  labor  of  the  inmates  in  the  rough  work  of  construction.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  an  institution  is  the  labor  of  its  inmates  so 
profitable  as  during  the  period  of  construction. 

The  buildings  themselves  should  be  exceedingly  plain  and  simple. 
What  intrinsic  reason  is  there  for  building  a  more  expensive 
structure  than  middle-class  people  build  for  their  own  dwellings  ? 

As  soon  as  the  second  building  is  completed,  a  second  group  of 
trained  workers  could  be  transferred  from  the  school.  Other  build- 
ings could  be  added  from  year  to  year,  as  needed.  Large  numbers 
of  inmates  would  not  be  collected  in  any  one  building.  The  different 
groups  of  inmates  would  live  in  relatively  small  homes,  practically 
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independent  of  each  other,  each  group  supervised  and  cared  for  by 
competent  attendants  and  officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
superintendent.  One  group  of  boya  would  work  in  the  vegetable 
gardens  located  near  the  bouse  where  they  live.  Another  group 
would  have  the  care  of  the  bams  and  the  stock,  etc.  The  milk,  beef, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs  and  other  food  products 
ought  to  be  produced  within  this  community. 

We  know  that  the  labor  of  the  feeble-minded  is  especially  appli- 
cable and  profitable  in  this  direction.  For  instance:  at  our  bams 
we  have  18  cows,  9  horses,  30  to  60  pigs  and  75  or  more  hens.  One 
paid  employee,  assisted  only  by  some  of  the  boys,  takes  the  entire 
care  of  the  bams  and  stock.  This  year  we  had  over  20  acres  under 
the  plough,  much  of  it  used  as  a  vegetable  garden.  All  the  woric 
of  preparing  the  ground,  cultivating,  hoeing,  weeding  and  harrestr 
ing,  was  done  by  one  paid  employee,  with  the  help  of  the  boys. 

Aside  from  ^e  economic  view,  I  believe  a  permanent  home  as 
sketched  above  would  be  an  almost  ideal  arrangement  if  we  wished 
only  to  insure  to  these  people  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness 
and  comfort.  The  isolated  situation,  the  large  amoimt  of  land  and 
the  distance  of  the  buildings  apart,  would  make  a  large  degree  of 
freedom  possible  and  desirable,  and  do  away  with  many  of  the 
present  unavoidable  but  irksome  restraints  of  institution  life. 

Our  school  here  at  Waltham,  when  the  two  new  dormitories  are 
completed,  will  accommodate  600  inmates,  at  a  cost  for  construction 
somewhat  under  $600  per  capita.  An  institution  of  the  character 
briefly  sketched  above  could  be  gradually  established  at  an  actual 
cash  expenditure  not  over  $300  per  capita,  not  including  the  price 
of  the  land.  Given  land  enough,  the  cost  of  support  of  this  class 
need  not  exceed  $3  per  capita  per  week. 

The  plan  oiitljned  above,  begun  in  a  small  way,  could  be  indefi- 
nitely extended  as  needed.  The  trained  graduates  from  the  school 
eoiiki  lit  once  be  given  a  field  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  trained 
abilities,  whore  they  would  not  come  in  competition  with  normal 
people,  and  where  they  would  be  shielded  from  the  temptations  that 
assail  them  in  the  world  outside;  where  they  would  get  the  slight 
supervision  they  always  need,  and  where  there  woiild  always  he  a 
market  for  whatever  they  were  able  to  make  or  to  do;  in  fact,  place 
tliejii  under  tiie  right  conditions  for  utilizing  all  the  powers  God  has 
given  them. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  METHODS  OF  TRAIN- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental 
and  physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the 
consideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution,  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As 
we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows:  at  the 
girls'  dormitory  are  the  girls  of  school  grade;  at  the  boys'  dormitory 
are  the  boys  of  the  school  department;  at  the  north  building  are  the 
adult  males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal 
care  and  attention;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble 
boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade;  at  the  northwest  building  and  at  the  north-northwest  build- 
ing are  the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  bodily  health,  many 
of  them  graduates  of  our  school  department,  and  all  of  whom  are 
employed  in  the  various  domestic  departments  of  the  institution; 
at  the  farmhouse  and  at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building,  and 
devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the 
personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have 
divided  our  institution  into  eight  comparatively  small  families, 
each  with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same 
general  management.  This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small 
institution,  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the 
schoolrooms  than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the 
greatest  improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange 
and  modify  our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the 
increased  number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now 
able  to  so  classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very 
largely  taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  neces- 
sary when  we  had  a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct  advantages 
to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capacities 
and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  his 
fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry.  The  teacher 
gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain 
the  attention  of  the  whole  class.    Our  school  children  are  separated 
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into  eight  well-defined  grades,  daesified  much  as  are  the  children 
in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a  regular 
progression  lirom  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils 
are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualitied.  No  pupil  is  in  the  school- 
room more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  de- 
voted to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  out-door 
recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

in  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitatione  of  our  pupils.  Lesaiug  well  says :  "  Education  can  onlj 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments 
it  originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  entirely  ovLTcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our 
pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in 
each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  fucbte-iniudtid  hav«  dull  perceptions,  feeble  pow«r 
uf  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judg- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  thu  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teachmg  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  mu$t 
be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fulleat  extent  tlic  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  whicli  arc  so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  ia  a  promiuunt  feature.  The  school  now  has  a 
good  collection  ol'  objucts,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for 
llie  practical  illustration  aud  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools,  W'c  lime  fur  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  iibrarv 
contaiuiug  nearly  Imc  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on 
kindergarten  and  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and 
manual  training,  and  other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our 
school  work. 

The  mauual  training  room  is  e<iuipped  witli  a  first-ciass  outfit 
of  tools  and  benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and 
tht'Hc  classus  receive  systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the 
yfar.  The  pupils  have  maintained  their  ioterest  and  enthusiasm, 
and  the  results  have  more  tlian  uxceeded  our  anticipations.  Tht 
boy  wlm  bi:giiii<  to  construt-t  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think, 
(iulilierate,  ruusun  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  thu 
proportiea  of  wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  detinite, 
ucciiratf  cuuirol  of  his  mtisck'S.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to 
Miukii  .skilled  artiwuns  of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished  work 
is  a  sccnndnrv  consideration.  Tbe  mcntut  discipline  secured  by  the 
arnirale  (hi'mij  is  the  result  desired. 

\eiirly  all  of  our  jnijiils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  trainiog. 
.Vs  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.     Their 
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muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as 
a  direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military 
drill  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in 
physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of 
educational  gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our  use, 
means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  move- 
ments of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the 
instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly 
hear  and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command. 
It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in 
our  formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the 
knowledge  gained  could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of 
making  them  happier,  more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more 
like  normal  boys  and  girls  in  every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there 
is  more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching 
of  experience,  and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble- 
minded child  makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent 
and  sharp  corners  of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  gar- 
ments to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall 
eat,  how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds ; 
his  daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indi- 
cated and  prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at 
night.  This  guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his 
immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life. 
But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's 
personality  shall  be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight 
of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child's 
life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiar- 
ity with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as 
essential  parts  of  the  real  education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual 
instruction  received  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resem- 
bles the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small  village  of  seven 
hundred  inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the 
various  phases  of  life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares, 
duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities,  its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that 
well-doing  brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ulti- 
mate curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love 
of  approbation  so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime 
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factor  ID  our  aolieme  oF  discipline  and  management.  No  corporal 
punishment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occu- 
pation and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  rauat  be  provided  for 
ever)-  hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Even- 
boy  and  pirl  in  good  bodily  health  haa  some  regular  daily  work 
apsijinod  tliom,  acwrdiii},'  to  thi.'ir  age,  size  and  capacity,  and  this 
work  y  often  changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  difTeroiit  kinds 
of  work.  'I'his  duty  may  lie  very  simple,  and  vcn^  likely  could  1«? 
much  hetliT  (>erformed  hy  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or 
full  day's  work  in  the  jrarden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere. 
Suodiiy,  ihe  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all 
diiJicult  to  ktvp  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  nf 
work,  the  only  ])0s8ible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  1"' 
fitteii  to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  be 
has  grown  to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for 
some  form  of  useful  work. 

The  lioya  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  Tliev 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted 
them  olf  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and 
cultivining.  One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  nf 
hors.>3  and  held  the  plough  at  the  same  time.  They  do  all  of  tb.- 
ww.'ding  iind  nearly  all  nf  Ihe  hoeing  in  our  large  garden.  Tlw 
truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between  the  dilFerHit 
ImiMings,  takc.^  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  as.-'i-t 
Ihi'  I'liker,  larpciiter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  al: 
IlK'ir  liiin'  In  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  don.'. 
Two  linys,  proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  Imy^. 
The  sliois  nf  our  wix  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entiri'ly 
hy  the  work  of  the  hoys.  They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery, 
blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for  the  si'hool.  The  boys  also  ilo  much  nf 
the  houstrwork  in  the  buildings  where  they  live.  The  girls  art- 
kept  jusit  as  husy.  Tn  the  laundry  thev  learn  to  wash,  iron  aM 
fold  clo(hci=.  Tlicv  do  much  of  the  stjwing.  mending  and  daruin; 
for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the  ehildren's  clothing  is  mail.- 
in  our  ^ewing-rooiNs  by  our  girls,  Helays  of  willing  helpers  ke-^' 
our  I'iglil  sewing  nuichines  busy  from  morning  until  night.  Kvi-n' 
girl  at  all  hrighf  is  e.xpceted  to  keep  her  own  clothing  in  repair. 
They  ;ire  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  Uvls.  wash  windows,  polish 
floors,  swei'p.  diTst,  etc.  'i'lie  older  girls  and  women  arc  of  great 
assislinice  iti  !hc  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless  children.  T!:" 
inslindive  feminine  Inve  for  I'hildren  is  relatively  quite  as  marked 
with  thetii  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted  child  i-  a! 
once  eagerly  adopted  hy  some  one.  The  alTection  and  solicitmii' 
Rhown  f<ir  the  ennifort  atul  welfare  of  "my  baby"  are  often  quiti' 
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touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this 
uneasy  class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given 
service  we  could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless 
and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate 
and  distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  play- 
grounds are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand- 
gardens,  croquet  sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of 
each  day  in  their  playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who 
directs  and  assists  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always 
accessible,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much 
as  possible.  The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries,  but  as 
necessities,  if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development. 
A  recent  writer  well  says :  "  To  acquire  alert  minds,  children  must 
be  alert ;  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct 
is  aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength.'^ 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own 
a  sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which 
are  fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  enter- 
tainment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  read- 
ings, school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These 
entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the  oflBcers  and  employees,  usually 
assisted  by  some  of  the  children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
opticon apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life 
and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
outside. 

The  most  ejffectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misde- 
meanor or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included 
the  '^  Zoo,"  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.  The 
^^  Zoo  "  is  located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned 
to  the  boys  and  the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller 
yards.  Within  the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig, 
a  fox,  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens. 
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chickens,  ducks,  goose,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  froga  and  even 
snakes,  and  a  bear.  This  collection  is  a  neyer-failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  ani- 
mals are  actually  taken  into  the  Bchoolrooma  as  living  texts  for 
encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special 
senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thor- 
ough manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  anil 
pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a 
parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified 
procession  made  up  of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines 
and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who 
make  a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusi- 
astically and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns, 
torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all  the  children,  officers  and 
teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove, 
where  a  picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice 
cream,  fruit  and  lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance.  In  the 
afternoon  the  entire  family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a 
long  programme  of  athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball 
match,  tug-of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc: 
in  fact,  the  conventional  New  England  4th  of  July  celebration. 
The  eager  contestants  in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and 
even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in  training  for  a  long  time 
beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded  with  glittering  badiies, 
which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks  ends  the 
fcstivilies  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
buniini;.  and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christ- 
mas tree. 

Kach  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the 
west  building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  ilhis- 
trations  and  practical  apjdications  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  morality  and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  serviecs, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons 
in  decorum  and  behavior. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


[Acts  of  1860,  Ghaptsb  160.] 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

AND  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restric- 
tions and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth 
chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars.     [Approved  April  Jf,  1850. 


[Rbyisbd  Laws,  Ghaptbb  87.] 

Section  113.  There  shall  be  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
commonwealth,  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Section  114.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth, 
president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  two  chaplains 
of  the  general  court  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit,  to  examine  the  by-laws 
and  regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally  to  see 
that  the  object  of  the  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  that  the 
members  of  the  general  court  for  the  time  being  shall  be,  ex  oflBciis, 
visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  ses- 
sions, of  inspecting  it. 
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Section  115.  The  Maasachusetta  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
shall  inaiotain  a  school  department  for  the  inatruetion  and  educa- 
tion of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  truatees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  bene- 
fited by  school  instruction,  and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care 
and  custody  of  feeble-minded  persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 

Section  116.  Persona  received  by  said  corporation  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall 
sec  fit,  and  the  truateee  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their 
discretion  and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  in- 
mate and  cause  him  to  be  removed  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  atate  board  of  insanity. 
Tl)ey  may  alao  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  not  more 
than  three  months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to  said 
corporation  for  the  support  ot  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended 
by  reason  of  such  absence,  unless,  during  such  period,  such  inmate 
becomes  a  charge  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

Skction  117.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  main- 
tain and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble- 
minded persona  from  this  commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other 
state  or  province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  'J'lic  frustecs  may  alfo  at  their  discretion  receive,  maintain 
and  ediicntc  in  the  scliool  department  other  feeble-minded  persons, 
priituitoiisly  or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Skction  118.  If,  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  pro- 
bate finds  that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  fivlile-minded,  he  may  commit  him  thereto  bv  an 
order  of  rommitmont  directed  to  Iho  trustees  thereof,  accompanied 
by  the  cortificatp  of  a  physician,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  Jegallr 
organized  medical  college  and  wJio  has  practised  three  years  in 
this  commonwealth,  that  such  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  said 
institution.  The  fee  of  (he  judge  for  hearing  and  determining 
the  application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is  required  to  go 
from  his  office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  which 
shall  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  countv  in 
which  such  application  was  heard. 

Section  111).  A  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  the  commit- 
ment of  a  feeble-minded  person  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  feeble-minded  person 
resides,  of  such  intention;  but  if  such  feeble-minded  person  reaid« 
in  Boston,  awch  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  institutions  registrar  or 
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to  the  chairman  of  the  insane  hospital  trustees  instead  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice  has  been 
given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and  shall  accompany  the 
order  of  commitment. 

Section  *120.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  in 
the  custodial  department  of  said  school  shall  be  three  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  week,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly.  Such  charges 
for  those  not  having  known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall, 
after  approval  by  the  state  board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  com- 
monwealth, and  may  afterward  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  and 
receiver  general  of  such  inmates,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  of  any 
person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place 
of  their  settlement,  if  subsequently  ascertained;  for  those  having 
known  settlements  in  this  commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons 
bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settle- 
ment, unless  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  is  given  for 
such  support.  If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such 
charges,  or  such  amounts  as  may  be  charged  and  due  for  the  re- 
moval of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to 
remove,  the  treasurer  may  recover  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  school 
as  provided  in  section  seventy-nine. 

Section  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  ex- 
penses for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person 
admitted  to  said  school  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies.,  to 
recover  the  amount  thereof  with  interest  and  costs  from  the  place 
of  his  settlement,  or  from  such  person  if  of  sufficient  abilily,  or 
from  any  person  bound  by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges 
and  expenses  had  been  incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such 
feeble-minded  person. 

Section  122.  The  trustees  of  said  school  shall  annually  pre- 
pare and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed 
report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures,  properly  classi- 
fied, for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating 
the  amount  appropriated  by  the  commonwealth,  the  amount  ex- 
pended under  said  appropriation,  the  whole  number  and  the  average 
number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require,  and 
shall  also  once  in  three  months  make  a  report  to  said  board  of  the 
number  of  inmates  received  and  discharged,  respectively,  during 
the  preceding  three  months,  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institu- 
tion and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  common- 
wealth, and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  123.  The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 
transfer  from  the  state  hospital,  state  farm,  or  any  of  the  state 
insane  hospitals,  to  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
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any  inmate  whose  condition  would  be  benefited  by  auch  transfer, 
upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for 
said  institution. 


(BKaoLTM  OF  1900,  Cbaptkb  86.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasur>-  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  in  erecting  new  buildings  for 
the  said  school  upon  land  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and 
in  providing  a  water  supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same. 
[Approved  March  S8, 1900. 


[ACTI  OF  1903,  Chaftkh  434,  Bbctiov  3.] 
From  said  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts   School  for   the   Feeble- 
minded, a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  thouBand 

dollars,  for  the  following  purposes:  For  two  dormitories  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates, 
and  for  furnishing  the  same,  for  additions  to  the  present  eleciric 
lighting  and  heating  plants,  and  for  an  addition  to  the  administra- 
tion building,  so-called,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ninety-five  thousiind 
dollars:  and  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  use  of  said 
institution,  such  purchase  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 


[Acts  of  1906,  Chaptbr  ITS.] 

Section  1.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended 
receipts,  shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state 
hospitals  and  insane  asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  dip- 
somaniacs and  inebriates,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics, 
the  Massachusetts  state  sanatorium,  and  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeblc-niiniled.  All  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  ibe 
above  institutions  shall  be  approved  by  the  trustees  and  filed  with 
the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  Full  copies  of  the  pay 
rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  institution,  but  the  origiiiaU 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  as  vouchers. 

Section  2.     All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and 
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other  institutions  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  often  as  once  in  each  month.  The  receipts  from  each 
institution  shall  be  placed  to  its  credit,  and  shall  be  used  for  its 
maintenance  during  the  following  year. 

Section  3.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall 
not  affect  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  said  institutions  under  the 
provisions  of  section  twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the 
Eevised  Laws,  section  three  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised 
Laws,  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fift}',  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  nor  their  right 
to  regulate  or  control  the  expenditure  of  any  funds  held  by  them 
under  the  provisions  of  said  acts. 

Section  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter 
eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary in  the  year  nineteen  lumdred  and  six.  I  Approved  March 
U,  1905, 


[Acts  of  1906,  Ghaptbb  444.] 

Section  2.    From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made 
as  follows :  — 


By  the  trustees  of  the  Massaclmsetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, a  sum  not  exceeding  ninety-one  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
following  purposes :  For  constructing  one-story  buildings,  of  wood, 
for  fifty  patients,  at  the  Templeton  colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
fourteen  thousand  dollars;  and  for  the  construction  at  Waltham  of 
two  dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  t\^'o  hundred 
inmates,  a  sum  not  exceeding  seventy-seven  thousand  dollars. 


[Bbsolybs  of  1906,  Ghaptbb  86.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes:  For  the  construction  of  an  additional  story  for  the 
dynamo  building,  with  fireproof  drying  room,  and  for  fireproofing 
the  west  building  and  for  altering  and  repairing  the  administration 
building,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars;  for  furnish- 
ing the  wooden  buildings  at  Templeton  for  fifty  patients,  a  sum 
not  e\T t'Ofling  two  thousand  dollars ;  for  furnishing  the  dormitories 
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at  W'altham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thouBand  dollars ;  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  bam,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand 
dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shed,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  dollars;  for  the  construction  of  an  ice  house,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars;  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
silo,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars.  [Approved  May 
18.  1905. 


^ 


Section  J 
18  follows :  - 


[AcTB  or  IBoe,  CBAi-nK  ItOO.] 
From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made 


By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
following  purposes:  For  constructing  and  furnishing  two  brick 
buildings  for  nurses,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars; 
for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  buildings  for  patients,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars;  and  for  constructing  and 
furnishing  two  wooden  houses  for  male  employees,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  dollars. 


[Rbholtbb  of  1906,  Cbaptrr  84.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasun-  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  ton  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended 
at  the  Massacbusotts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes :  For 
building  an  addition  to  the  farmhouse  dining  room,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding two  thousand  dollars:  for  the  purchase  of  laundiy  ma- 
chinery, a  sum  not  exceeding  eighteen  hundred  dollars  and  for 
(■(iTis1nTctiii;r  bams,  hny  sheds  imd  silos  at  Templeton  colony,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  sixty-two  hundred  dollars.     {Approved  Jvv  o.  IWf,. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and 
return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 
or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None 
such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  diffi- 
culties in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance, or  suflBcient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be 
required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure  gratuitous  ad- 
mission by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong 
clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed 
by  the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must 
be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such 
form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending 
will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of 
clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  fuli^  name  of  the  owner.  Suffi- 
cient surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and 
their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
four  pairs  of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts, 
two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored 
cotton  skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two 
white  aprons,  two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  under- 
waists,  three  nightdresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs, 
two  collars,  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat, 
one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverley. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  super- 
intendent, 

WALTER  E.  PERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 


Tbusteeb.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterl}'. 
Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  ehall  constitnte  a 

quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institu- 
tion,  one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impres- 
sions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

AoDiTOR,  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall 
examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall 
aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  with- 
out his  order. 

SupKRiNTENDENT,  —  It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  givo  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

Ho  shall  selei't  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  jiersons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage 
and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  eir- 
jyinistancoa  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character; 
amT~Jilso  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  tlie  progress  of  each 

He  ^hall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  -responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof: 
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provided,  however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils^, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses 
of  board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended,  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  studv  and  for  recreation 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and 
pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

.  If  improper  conduct  is  obsen^ed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otliorwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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BY-LAWS    OF    THE     CORPOI 

TRUSTEES    OF     THE    MAt: 
SCHOOL   FOR   THE  FEEBL 


Article  I.  —  Title. 

The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  th 
"  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  St 
minded,"  and  such  persons  as  may  be  elected 
any  legal  meeting. 

AbTICLE    II,  —  AlEBTIirOS 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
second  Thursday  of  December  in  every  year, 
ing  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  Jjallot,  namely 
president,  six  trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a  sec: 
the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until  others  are 
in  their  stead :  provided,  however,  that  if,  froi 
cers  should  not  be  elected  at  the  annual  m 
elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other  me 
fied  for  the  purpose. 

Article  III. 

Xotice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  givei 
sending  a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  e 
ration. 

Article  IV. 

The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-pi 
at  all  meetings  of  the  corporation ;  and,  in  tl 
president  shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 


The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  ( 
the  requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or 
of  the  corporation,  notice  being  given  as  for 

Article  VI.  —  Trustees 

The  Board  shall  be  eoniposed  of  six  persons 

the  second  article,  and  of  six  persons  appoin 

and  Council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  ai 

solve  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved 

It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  Board  of  Tru 
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quarter.  Three  shall  fomi  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a 
majority  of  the  whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meet- 
ing, to  act  upon  the  transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They 
shall  have  power  to  take  any  measures  which  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient for  encouraging  subscriptions,  donations  and  bequests  to 
the  corporation;  to  take  charge  of  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
the  school;  to  enter  into  and  bind  the  corporation  by  such  com- 
pacts and  engagements  as  they  may  deem  advantageous;  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  government  and  that  of 
the  school,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as  may  to  them 
appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be  altered  or 
annulled  by  the  corporation. 

They  sliall  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nomi- 
nate for  their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  ser- 
vants, with  such  compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They 
shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  fair  record  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall 
be  laid  before  the  corporation  at  every  meeting  thereof;  and  at 
ever}'  annual  meeting  they  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the 
treasurer's  accounts  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  institution, 
comprising  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  received  into  and 
discharged  from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  an  in- 
ventory of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  corporation. 

Article  VII.  —  Secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  corporation  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair 
record  of  their  doings;  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  with  a  copy 
of  all  votes  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  trustees  respecting  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  be  made  by  him. 

Article  VIII.  —  Treasurer. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  and  have  the 
custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  o'f  the  com- 
mittees, duly  authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  trustees.  He  shall  make  up  his  accoimts  to  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  November  each  year,  together  with  an  inventory  of 
all  the  real  and  personal  estate  and  of  the  debts  due  to  and  from 
the  corporation,  and  present  the  same  to  the  corporation  at  their 
annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charofe  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

Article  IX.  —  Alterations. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration, by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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NOTICE. 


MAssAC'iriTsiirrTS  School  nm  the  Feeble-mi sdhd. 

The  Massofhusotts  School  for  llio  Fooble-niinded  is  loi-att^l  at 
Waltlinm.  near  the  f'lciiiatis  Brook  Btation  of  the  Fiteliimrff  Dm- 
sion  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroail,  and  about  one  mile  from 
tlie  Waverlcv  Rtations  of  the  Fitchbiirg  and  Massa(huM>tts  Central 
divisions.  The  railroad  fare  from  Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is 
fifteen  cents  each  way.     The  distance  from  Boston  is  oijrht  miles. 

Klectric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway.  Boston,  for  Waverltvi". 
everv  fifteen  minutes:  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waver- 
Icy  station  for  ^\'altham  every  hour,  pasaing  the  entrant'e  to  the 
school  frroimds.  A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley 
station :  fare,  twenty-five  cents.  Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  hut  there  is  no  public  carriage  at  this  station. 

The  poflt-offiec  addresa  is  AVavcrley,  Mass.  Telegrams  shmdd  be 
Bi-nt  to  Waverley.  Fxjji-ess  packagi*  should  he  sent  to  Waverley. 
Pai-knfii'S  for  the  children  should  he  addressed  to  the  >i'(iool  at 
Waverley.  Always  put  the  child's  nariic  on  the  outbid"  of  the 
piii'ktitro. 

Frifuds  of  ihe  ciiildren  may  visit  them  any  Wetlnesday.  Thur^ 
dav  nr  SalTird.Tv  afternoon.    N"o  visitiuf;  on  holidav;:. 


'J'rMl'I.ETtlX    COI.ON'V    rOH    T[1E    FEEBLE-MIXIlKn. 

The  farm  i-olony  of  tlu'  Mas,«ncliTi setts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
mindiHl  is  Imafcd  in  the  ^<<v.-^^  of  Tetnpleton.  The  coh.nv  is  about 
three  miles  frojTi  the  BaldHinvillc  station  of  the  Fitelihurg  divisioa 
of  the  Boston  &  ^fninc  Railroad:  it  is  about  two  mile^  from  the 
Tcnipleton  station  of  the  Ware  River  division  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Pailrond. 

The  i-ars  of  the  Athol  *  Gardner  electric  lino  go  within  one-halt 
mile  of  the  eolonv.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinvillc  is 
..■v,-T]ty-.,ti,-  mill's,  and  the  niiJrond  li.re  i-  $1.40  ,-.u-h  w;v.  A 
public  carriage  may  \h'.  found  at  the  Baldwinvillc  station. 

The  fiosi-offlce  addn.'ss  is  Baldwinvillc.  The  telegraph  aildresi 
is  Baldwinvillc.  Fj.xpress  ]mekages  should  bo  sent  to  Baldwinville, 
Packages  for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at 
Baldwinvillc,  and  the  child's  name  should  always  be  put  on  the 
outside  of  the  package. 


SIXTY-FIEST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

THE   TRUSTEES 

MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL    FOR   THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 

AT  WALTHAM, 
Ybab  ending  November  30,  1908. 


BOSTON: 

WEIGHT  t  POTTER  PBIHTINO  CO.,  8TATE  PRINTERS, 

IS  Post  Omai  Squabi. 

1900. 


8IXTY-FIE8T  ANNUAL  REPORT 

THE   TRUSTEES 

HASSACHirSETTS 

School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massacitusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waverley,  Dec.  1,  1908. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and 

the  State  Board  of  Insanity, 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1908. 

We  have  now  1,311  feeble-minded  inmates,  of  whom  1,130 
are  at  Waverley  and  181  at  Templeton.  For  the  details  of  the 
different  classes,  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths,  we  refer  you, 
to  the  superintendent's  report,  submitted  herewith. 

Under  the  change  in  the  by-laws,  made  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  brought  about  by  the  requirements  of  the  new  meth- 
ods of  bookkeeping  instituted  by  the  Commonwealth,  our  treas- 
urer, Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  is  relieved  of  the  care  and 
disbursement  of  the  funds  received  from  the  Commonwealth, 
although  he  still  has  control  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration. The  superintendent  now  acts  as  treasurer  of  the  in- 
stitution, receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustees,  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  school  and  all  moneys 
accruing  from  its  operation.     He  is  under  bonds  for  $10,000. 

The  year  just  closed  has  seen  the  completion  and  occupation 
of  the  buildings  which  we  asked  for  two  years  ago. 

The  addition  to  the  northwest  building  and  to  the  east  build- 
ing, designed  for  special  cases,  which  were  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  of  1906,  are  both  practically  finished,  and  both  will 
be  occupied  by  January  1  ne:xt. 

The  two  additional  dormitories  at  Eliot  colony  at  Templeton 
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have  been  completed  and  are  ready  for  occupancy,  but  they  will 
not  be  used  before  spring,  as  the  boys  who  would  have  gone  there 
have  been  sent  to  AVrentham  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
school.  We  have  plenty  of  material,  but  patients  of  suitable 
age  must  be  fitted  for  institutional  life  at  Waverley  before 
they  can  be  cared  for  or  be  happy  at  the  colony.  Those  whom 
we  now  have  at  Waverley  who  are  fitted  for  colony  life  cannot 
well  be  spared  at  present  without  crippling  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  those  two  additional  dor- 
mitories just  mentioned,  a  toilet  wing,  a  new  room  and  a  new 
kitchen  have  been  built  there.  Eliot  colony  as  now  equipped 
has  capacity  for  100  inmates  instead  of  50. 

We  shall  ask  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $6,000  this  year 
to  remodel  the  Waite  house,  so  called,  at  the  farm  colony,  into 
a  dormitory  to  hold  50  boys,  also  to  enlarge  the  kitchen  and 
living  room  in  the  farmhouse  suflSciently  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional facilities  necessary  for  the  care  of  these  new  inmates. 

We  shall  also  ask  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,500  for 
replacing  the  wooden  stairways  in  the  west  building  and  the 
girls'  dormitory  with  iron,  and  for  replacing  the  present  out- 
side fire  escapes  on  the  boys'  dormitory. 
i  At  Waverley  we  have  expended  successfully  this  year  be- 

tween $2,000  and  $3,000  out  of  our  own  appropriations  upon 
!  tho  gypsy  moth  pest.     Our  grounds  showed  a  marked  contrast 

I  to  those  of  some  of  our  neighbors,  who  did  not  take  any  steps 

!  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these  marauders. 

J  It  was  suggested  in  our  last  annual  report  that  a  distinction 

;  existed  which  ought  not  to  exist  between  the  status  of  the  indi- 

gent insane  and  that  of  the  indigent  feeble-minded,  and  a  change 
in  the  law  was  recommended.  That  recommendation  was  heeded, 
and  the  Legislature,  by  chapter  629  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  pro- 
vided that  such  distinction  should  no  longer  exist,  and  that  the 
class  of  indigent  feeble-minded  children  should  have  the  benefit 
of  State  care  and  support  instead  of  being  rated  as  paupers  on 
the  books  of  their  respective  cities  and  towns.  A  copy  of  the  act 
is  added  to  the  list  of  laws  relating  to  this  school,  printed  here- 
with. 

With  the  completion  and  use  of  our  new  manual  training 
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building  a  great  stride  forward  has  been  made  in  the  variety 
and  quantity  of  new  occupations  provided  for  our  boys  and 
girls.  Constant  improvements  and  innovations  are  being  made^ 
which  add  to  the  value  of  this  branch  of  the  work.  As  an  ex- 
ample, on  one  day  in  the  sewing  room  thirty-three  pairs  of 
corduroy  trousers  were  made  and  finished  at  the  long  table, 
where  sevetal  girls,  each  doing  some  particular  part  of  each 
pair,  were  all  at  work  on  the  same  job.  Some  other  day  their 
occupation  will  be  dresses  or  aprons  or  some  one  article  of 
wearing  apparel.  This  opportunity  of  seeing  something  upon 
which  they  have  been  working  begun  and  completed  by  them 
stimidates  their  interest. 

Again,  in  the  cooking  school,  when  they  offer  you  bread  or 
cake  which  they  have  just  made  their  own  satisfaction  in  the 
work  is  apparent. 

The  year  at  the  colony  has  been  njost  successful.  At  the 
farmhouse  colony  alone  were  raised  1,612  bushels  of  potatoes, 
735  bushels  of  carrots,  250  bushels  of  turnips,  250  bushels  of 
beets,  4,500  heads  of  cabbage,  14,000  pounds  of  squash,  4,000 
pounds  of  pumpkins,  175  bushels  of  onions,  100  bushels  of  toma- 
toes and  quantities  of  beans,  parsnips,  cucumbers  and  sweet  com. 
Three  hundred  tons  of  com  were  put  into  the  silo.  This  is  the 
report  from  one  of  the  four  colonies. 

Besides  all  the  products  needed  for  use  at  the  colony,  eight 
full  car  loads  were  shipped  to  Waverley.  Here,  again,  as  we 
never  tire  of  reporting,  the  boys  take  an  intense  interest  in  the 
planting,  growing,  harvesting  and  shipping  of  their  crops. 
They  feel  that  these  great  crops  are  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

In  October,  1905,  the  school  received  a  visit  from  the  British 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble- 
minded. Their  report  upon  their  visit  to  American  institu- 
tions, contained  in  eight  large  pamphlet  volumes,  has  recently 
been  received.  The  impression  made  upon  them  by  our  insti- 
tutions, and  particularly  by  Waverley  and  Templeton,  was  deep. 
Their  report  is  interesting,  although  much  of  it  deals  with 
facts  familiar  to  us  all.  Their  conclusions  contain  a  discrim- 
inating judgment  upon  what  has  been,  and  is  being,  accom- 
plished in  America.  A  few  paragraphs  from  their  report  we 
would  like  to  quote. 
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TtiiB  [the  MassacbuBetU  School  for  the  Feeble-minded]  is  a  moat 
interesting  institution,  embodpng  in  itself  the  whole  liiBtoi7  of  Amer- 
ican methods  of  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded,  from  its  earliest  be^- 
nings  in  the  training  school  for  the  idiot  to  its  latest  development, — 
the  colon;  for  the  permanent  custodial  care  and  employment  of  de- 
fectives unfit  for  free  life.  Its  saperintendent  is  Dr.  W.  E.  Femald, 
who  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  medical  aspects  of  the  care  of  mental  defectives,  but  is 
an  institution  manager  of  great  energy,  enthusiasm,  resource  and 
capacity.  .  .  . 

But  the  utilisation  of  an  estate  for  the  training  of  the  feeble-minded 
appeared  to  our  members  to  be  illustrated  best  by  the  two  joint  institn- 
tions  of  Waverley  and  Templeton,  in  Massaehusetts.  .  .  . 

The  low  cost  of  erection  of  buildings  in  recent  years  is  due  to  the 
opinion  now  held  by  tbe  American  managers  that  the  feeble-minded  do 
not  require  and  are  not  benefited  by  anything  like  the  elaborate  accom- 
modation provided  for  lunatics,  and  even  in  the  lanatic  asylums  which 
we  visited  opinion  was  evidently  ripening  in  favor  of  rampler  and  less 
costly  arrangements.  In  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton,  Massachusetts, 
tbe  inmates  were  housed  almost  as  modestly  as  the  ordinary  labourer 
would  be  on  an  ordinary  farm,  and  the  men 'and  boys  there  seemed  to 
be  as  contented  and  as  healthy  as  any  we  had  seen  elsewhere,  and  to  be 
doing  remunerative  work  to  an  extent  which,  having  regard  to  their  low 
mental  condition,  was  unique  in  the  experience  of  any  of  us.  .  .  . 

The  training  schools  at  Waverley,  and  their  adjunct,  the  Templeton 
colony,  appear  to  embody  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Femald  and  of  the  Slate 
commissions  of  Massachusetts  as  a  permanent  provision  for  the  training 
and  employment  of  custodial  cases,  whether  feeble-minded,  epileptic  or 
even  of  certain  types  of  insanity.  They  called  our  attention  with 
enthusiasm  to  its  possibilities,  now  beginning  to  be  realized,  not  only  in 
respect  of  tbe  health  and  well-being  of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  eco- 
nomical utilisation,  under  easy  control,  of  such  capacities  as  they  bad, 
but  also  of  its  adaptability  (o  every  class  of  defective,  of  the  opportu- 
nities it  gave  for  experiment  and  variety  in  employment,  and  of  the 
prospect  of  its  organic  growth,  step  by  step,  into  an  institution  which 
would  not  only  benefit  and  lift  up  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  would 
reconcile  their  relatives  and  the  whole  community  to  tbe  permanent 
detention  of  people  whose  freedom  would  mean  a  burden  to  their  fam- 
ilies, a  nuisance  to  the  community,  and  a  danger  to  coming  generations. 
The  ideal,  and  of  course,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  the  practical,  realisa- 
tion made  a  most  favourable  impression  on  the  commissioners.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  happiness  of  the  colonists,  tbe  humanity  of  their 
treatment,  and  the  social  utility  of  their  employment  in  reproductive 
work,  with  prospects  of  good  economical  results.  .  .  . 

To  tbe  report  of  our  membere  on  their  visit  to  America  (Vol.  VII.) 
we  desire  to  draw  special  attention.    We  propose  many  changes  which 
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will,  we  hope,  facilitate  an  education  such  as  is  here  described,  followed 
by  employment  and  occupation  of  healthy  and  useful  nature,  which  is 
now  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mentally  defective.  For  neither 
does  their  education  at  present,  however  careful  and  costly  it  be,  fit 
them  for  it,  nor  has  the  community  heretofore  recognised  the  necessity 
of  making  provision  for  them  after  oJiildhood  in  any  organized  or  sys- 
tematic manner. 

This  all  goes  to  show  that  America  is  in  the  forefront  in 
her  treatment  of  the  defectives,  and  that  England,  appreciat- 
ing the  fact,  is  desirous  of  following  in  her  lead. 

In  1907  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  an  adjudication  of 
the  mental  status  of  any  inmate  of  the  school  whose  commit- 
ment to,  or  continuance  in,  the  school  has  been  questioned. 
(The  law  in  full  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  report.)  This 
law  was  passed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees,  but 
imder  it  the  trustees  do  not  seek  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the 
detention  of  each  and  every  inmate  of  the  institution.  Hitherto 
not  more  than  half  of  our  children  have  bccu  committed  to 
our  charge  by  judicial  proceedings.  Indeed,  it  was  only  when 
the  custodial  department  had  become  established  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  school  that  any  of  our  inmates  came  to  us 
under  an  order  of  a  court.  But  the  trustees  have  always  re- 
tained the  power  of  discharge.  This  power  they  have  freely 
exercised. 

Pupils  in  the  school  department  and  individuals  in  the  cus- 
todial department  are  frequently  taken  home  on  vacation. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  return  to  the  school  often  ap- 
plication is  made  for  the  discharge  of  the  inmate.  This  re- 
quest in  many  instances  raises  questions  diflScult  to  answer. 
If  the  trustees  accede  to  the  request,  it  is  because  they  feel 
that  no  harm  will  result  and  good  may  follow  from  the  release. 
If  the  trustees  are  in  doubt,  but  feel  that  they  ought  to  refuse 
the  request,  they  may  now  bring  the  question  before  the  pro- 
bate court  of  Middlesex  County  for  judicial  determination. 
Many  a  case  that  might  safely  be  taken  home  for  a  short  vaca- 
tion would,  if  returned  to  entire  freedom,  become  a  menace  to 
the  community,  and  not  infrequently  would  become  an  appli- 
cant for  readmission.  Again,  not  every  inmate  is  a  proper 
person  to  be  taken  home  for  vacation.      This  is  particularly 
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tile  case  with  many  young  women  in  the  s 
liavior  here,  tinder  the  diBcipline  of  the  scfa 
and  kindly  administered,  ie  most  excellent. 
i-eddeii  in  the  face  to  say  before  any  one  of 
upon  him  at  the  luncheon  table  that  she  : 
Their  parents  come  and  End  their  girls  hav< 
manner  that  comes  from  association  with  p 
iiLent.  They  wish  to  take  them  out  of  the 
that  they  are  deprived  of  their  rights  when  th 
to  discharge  them.  But  they  lose  sight  of  i 
girl  who  came  to  us  dirty,  dull  and  listless,  &i 
the  months,  or  years,  of  careful  nurture  ai 
clear  eyed  and  interested  in  her  work,  woulc 
to  her  former  condition  if  the  supports  whicl 
about  her  were  removed.  In  other  words,  tl 
that  has  been  made  can  be  maintained  in 
under  the  forms  of  life  which  exist  at  the  scho 
The  trustees  are  not  unmindful  that  humai 
who  can  appreciate  it  is  the  sweetest  of  all 
they  have  provided,  in  framing  this  law,  that 
casft  may  be  brought  before  the  court.  Tbi 
that  their  responsibility,  which  is  in  a  sense  ■ 
of  experts,  is  great.  Have  they  not  a  duty 
well  as  to  tbc  parent  and  the  child  in  the  at 
take  on  each  case  as  it  ari.ses  ?  We  think  tht 
it  is  the  paramount  duty. 


CHARLES  FKANCIi 
FRAKOIS  J.  BARNI 
FRANCIS  BARTLEI 
LUANN  L.  BRACKE 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS, 
FREDERICK  P.  FIS 
FELIX  ¥..  GATINEA 
CHARLES  S.  HAML: 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN 
CHARLES  E.  WARE 
JOSEPH  B.  WARNE 
FRANK    G.  WHEAT 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  MassachtMetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1908:  — 


Totals. 


Number  present  Nov.  30,  1907, 
Admitted  during  the  year, 

School  cases,     .... 

Custodial  cases. 
Whole  number  of  cases  during  the  year, 
Discharged  during  year. 


Died  during  year, . 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1908, 

State  patients,  . 

City  and  town  patients, 

Private  patients. 


Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries. 
New  England  beneficiaries. 
Invested  funds,  supported  by,     . 

Daily  average  number  of  i)atients,  . 

Number  Nov.  30,  1908,  at  school,   . 


Number  present  Nov.  30,  1908,  at  colony. 
Applications  during  the  year. 


715 

519 

187 

94 

140 

48 

47 

46 

902 

613 

126 

54 

17 

7 

759 

552 

121 

128 

203 

187 

28 

22 

368 

183 

31 

27 

8 

5 

720 

523+ 

578 

552 

181 

^  1 

— 

~  1 
1 

1,234 

281 

188 

93 

1,515 

180 

24 

1,311 

249 

390 

50 

551 

58 

13 

1,243 

1,130 

181 

528 


I 
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Of  the  admissions,  137  were  young,  improvable  pupils;  53 
males  and  42  females  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  —  a 
large  proportion  of  these  adults  being  cases  capable  of  much 
improvement;  28  were  feeble  physically  and  of  the  idotic 
type;  15  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis;  11  were  of  the  Mon- 
golian type  of  idiocy;  6  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded; 
5  were  totally  blind ;  4  males  were  of  the  semi-insane  criminal 
type ;  4  boys  had  shown  mania  for  setting  fires ;  4  were  hydro- 
cephalic; 2  were  cases  of  sporadic  cretinism;  1  was  a  case  of 
pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy;  1  was  totally  deaf.  Some  of 
the  cases  appeared  in  several  of  the  above  groups. 

Of  the  180  cases  discharged  during  the  year,  48  were  kept 
at  home  by  their  friends  for  various  reasons;  4  were  kept  at 
home  to  attend  public  school ;  2  went  to  work  for  wages ;  4  ran 
away  and  were  not  returned;  in  4  cases  the  parents  moved  to 
another  State;  in  2  cases  the  family  went  to  Europe;  1  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Maine  school;  1  was  discharged  as  in- 
sane and  not  feeble-minded. 

Fifteen  cases  —  1  male  and  14  females  —  were  committed 
to  insane  hospitals.  Six  of  these  cases  were  admitted  during 
the  vear,  and  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded  when  admitted. 
The  other  cases  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  imbecile  is  verv 
likely  to  develop  quite  typical  forms  of  insanity  as  a  part  of 
his  life  history. 

Sixty-two  epileptics  —  37  males  and  25  females  —  were 
transferred  to  the  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Palmer  by 
order  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  These  epileptics,  all  over 
ten  years  of  age,  were  difiicult  to  classify  with  the  feeble- 
minded, and  their  removal  has  greatly  improved  the  classifica- 
tion of  our  patients.  The  epileptic  patients  themselves  can  be 
treated  with  much  greater  success  in  a  hospital  for  epileptics. 

Forty-five  of  the  older  boys  were  transferred  to  the  Wrentham 
school  by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  These  boys 
were  at  once  put  to  work  assisting  in  the  development  of  the 
new  institution. 

For  another  year  the  inmates  and  employees  have  enjoyed 
remarkably  good  health.  As  in  previous  years,  for  weeks  at 
a  time  there  has  been  no  serious  case  of  acute  illness.  This 
immunity  from  disease  is  largely  due  to  the  active  outdoor  life, 
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well-ventilated  buildings,  simple,  wholesome  food  and  especially 
to  efficient  and  thorough  hygienic  supervision  by  the  medical 
staff.  The  small  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  especially 
noticeable. 

In  the  early  summer  there  were  50  cases  of  measles,  —  40 
children  and  10  employees.  One  very  feeble  patient  died  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  disease,  and  3  others  were  so  enfeebled 
that  they  succumbed  to  other  diseases  within  a  few  weeks.  In 
the  autumn  21  cases  of  scarlet  fever  developed,  with  1  death. 

One  of  the  detached  hospital  blocks  is  always  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  the  care  of  the  cases  of  contagious  and  infectious 
disease  which  are  certain  to  occur  at  frequent  intervals  among 
a  large  population  of  children.  The  new  hospital  block,  or 
ward,  was  occupied  in  September.  It  is  roomy  and  sunny  and 
affords  ideal  accommodation  for  ordinary  cases  of  illness. 

We  now  have  room  in  the  hospital  for  44  sick  people.  The 
small  number  of  cases  of  acute  illness  has  allowed  the  hospital 
wards  to  be  used  largely  for  the  care  of  little  children  who  are 
exceedingly  delicate  and  feeble  but  not  actually  ill.  Some  of 
these  are  cases  of  helpless,  bedridden  idiocy,  who  need  con- 
stant nursing  and  tender  care.  The  attached  diet  kitchen  makes 
it  easy  to  serve  nutritious  and  appetizing  food.  On  sunny  days 
the  beds  of  these  little  patients  are  drawn  under  the  shade  of 
nearby  trees,  or  into  the  adjoining  outdoor  pavilion.  Our  pres- 
ent hospital  facilities  enable  us  to  secure  almost  ideal  care  for 
these  most  helpless  children. 

There  were  24  deaths  during  the  year,  a  very  small  number 
considering  the  large  population  and  the  feeble  physical  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  inmates.  Five  deaths  were  from  acute 
pneumonia,  3  from  epilepsy,  2  each  from  measles,  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  1  each 
from  gangrenous  stomatitis,  influenza,  exhaustion  of  idiocy, 
septic  endocarditis,  rheumatic  fever,  chronic  heart  disease, 
gastro-enteritis,  tubercular  meningitis,  scarlet  fever  and  acute 
peritonitis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  1,311  inmates  in 
the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1908 :  — 
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Under  5  years  of  age. 
From  5  to  10  yiMrs, 
From  10  to  15  years, 
From  15  to  20  years, 
From  20  to  25  years, 
From  25  to  30  years. 
From  30  to  35  years. 
From  35  to  40  years, 
From  40  to  45  years, 
From  45  to  50  years, 
Over  50  years,     . 


The  work  of  the  sehooi  and  training  da 
mcnt  and  progress.  An  additional  kindergai 
to  the  teaching  staff,  making  better  cla 
Every  child  o£  school  age  is  receiving  the 
seems  to  need. 

The  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  han( 
oughly  and  conveniently  equipped  for  the  ti 
abundant  equipment  for  the  training  of 
color  and  form  discrimination  and  hand  ti 
riety,  Nearly  all  the  school  material  in  t! 
made  by  onr  boys  in  the  manual  training  r< 

Especial  attention  is  paid  to  finding  a  plac 
life  where  the  graduates  of  the  schools  are  g 
the  school  training  may  be  directly  utilized 
instance,  all  the  bedding,  linen  and  clothii 
storerooms  —  thousands  and  thonsands  of  in 
year  —  is  marked  with  pen  and  indelible  in! 
taught  to  write  in  our  schoolrooms.  Each  oi 
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and  class  trainers  has  an  efficient  and  happy  assistant  who  is 
a  graduate  of  the  schools.  One  of  these  girls  even  assists  with 
simple  copying  and  clerical  work  in  the  office. 

Physical  training  in  the  broadest  sense  will  always  be  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  improving  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  feeble-minded.  Every  pupil  of  suitable  age 
in  the  school  receives  regular  physical  training.  Formal  gym- 
nastics, musical  and  rhythmical  drill,  military  drill,  the  ordi- 
nary games  of  children,  competitive  games  and  athletic  contests 
are  used  in  great  variety,  under  tactful  and  efficient  direction. 

In  suitable  weather  much  of  this  work  is  carried  on  outdoors. 
The  new  cinder  running  track  on  the  athletic  field  is  a  valuable 
addition.  The  running  races  and  other  track  events,  and  the 
baseball,  football  and  basket-ball  games,  are  eagerly  contested, 
and  do  much  to  develop  and  interest  our  pupils.  Evien  the 
larger  girls  have  two  baseball  nines  who  play  weekly  games, 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  manual  and  handwork  classes  were  transferred  to  the 
new  manual  training  building  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 
The  boys'  manual  classes  occupy  the  first  fioor.  One  room  is 
devoted  to  sloyd;  one  to  mattress  and  pillow  making;  one  to 
actual  making  of  useful  articles  of  wood  at  separate  benches; 
one  to  painting,  brush  making,  sandpapering,  net  making,  mat 
making  and  cane  seating;  one  to  shoe  repairing;  and  the 
"  weave  room  "  contains  six  hand  looms,  where  the  boys  weave 
first-class  crash  for  towels,  and  serviceable  and  attractive  rag 
carpets.  The  convenient  arrangement  of  separate  tables  and 
stock  boxes  for  each  industry  greatly  facilitates  the  systematic 
handling  of  the  large  numbers  of  boys  who  daily  spend  a  short 
time  at  several  of  these  occupations.  This  training  is  not  for 
the  brighter  boys  alone,  but  is  successfully  given  to  many  boys 
who  are  not  capable  of  strictly  school  work.  As  far  as  possible 
this  manual  training  is  directly  applied  towards  the  production 
of  results  which  have  practical  intrinsic  value.  The  needs  of 
a  large  institution  furnish  an  outlet  for  everything  the  boys 
make.  The  fact  thftt  the  boy  sees  his  handwork  put  to  actual 
use  is  a  most  powerful  incentive. 

The  second  floor  in  the  manual  building  is  devoted  to  the 
girls'  handwork  classes.     One  large  room  makes  a  convenient 
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domestic  training  room ;  one  ib  a  class  room  for  teaching  sew- 
ing; one  has  a  spinning  wheel,  three  knitting  machines,  three 
looms,  tables  for  cutting,  sewing  and  braiding  rugs  for  rag 
carpets,  a  table  for  hand  looms  and  a  table  for  sewing  braided 
rugs ;  another  large  room  contains  tables  for  separate  classes  in 
pillow  lace  making,  basket  making,  knitting,  crocheting,  em- 
broidery and  fancy  work,  booking  rugs  and  a  frame  for  net 
making.  Each  table  is  devoted  to  its  particular  industry,  and 
holds  the  stock  box  for  that  industry,  with  the  necessary  ma- 
terials, tools  and  appliances  all  ready  for  work.  Each  table  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  class  of  twelve.  The  class 
comes  in  and  is  immediately  put  to  work,  with  no  time  lost  as- 
sembling material.  A  bulletin  board  on  the  wall  at  the  head 
of  each  table  or  loom  or  machine  shows  the  names  of  the  pupils 
in  each  class,  and  the  hour  for  that  class.  This  organization 
permits  a  large  number  of  pupils  to  receive  the  training,  with 
no  confusion  and  no  loss  of  time.  One  class  quietly  follows 
another  all  day  long.  As  with  the  boys,  this  band  training  is 
applicable  not  only  to  the  brighter  pupils,  but  to  many  who  will 
never  be  capable  of  being  trained  in  the  schoolrooms.  The  fa- 
cilities afforded  by  this  new  building  have  enormously  added 
to  our  power  to  develop  our  pupils. 

In  the  domestic  science  room  classes  of  girls  receive  accurate 
instruction  in  ordinary  housework.  They  are  taught  to  wash 
dishes,  to  make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range,  to  brush  the  stove, 
to  wash  a  potato,  to  properly  boil  or  bake  a  potato,  to  prepare 
other  vegetables,  to  cook  a  beefsteak  or  other  meat,  to  make 
bread  and  even  cake,  to  lay  a  table  and  to  properly  serve  a  meal. 
Some  of  the  advanced  classes  will  cook  an  entire  dinner;  oue 
pupil  builds  the  fire,  one  makes  the  soup,  another  cooks  the 
vegetables,  another  the  meat,  dessert,  etc. ;  one  lays  the  table, 
and  finally  one  waits  on  the  table  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
sit  down  and  enjoy  the  meal  they  have  prepared.  This  class 
work  is  directly  applied  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  school. 
The  pupils  who  do  the  best  work  in  the  class  room  are  promoted 
to  apply  their  acquired  skill  in  the  various  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  to  their  very  great  pride  and  satisfaction.  Some  of 
them  have  developed  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  simple  cookery. 
Nearly  all  have  ceased  to  regard  kitchen  work  as  mere  drudgery. 
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With  the  girls  generally  the  introduction  of  the  musical 
training,  the  domestic  training  and  the  fascinating  forms  of 
handwork  —  embroidery,  fancy  work,  etc  — has  opened  up 
many  natural  sources  of  feminine  interest  and  pleasure.  This 
greatly  broadened  life  has  apparently  made  a  permanent  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  girls  as  a  whole  to  the  school  and  to  life 
generally.  As  a  class  they  have  become  much  better  contented, 
better  behaved  and  have  become  infinitely  more  like  normal 
women  in  every  way. 

This  noticeable  change  in  the  apparent  mental  condition  of 
so  many  of  our  girls  has  opened  up  a  new  set  of  perplexing 
problems,  as  has  already  been  called  attention  to  in  the  report 
of  the  trustees. 

It  often  happens  that  a  girl  is  committed  to  the  school  be- 
cause she  has  been  found  impossible  at  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity. She  is  dull  mentally,  idle,  untidy  in  dress,  disobedient, 
willful,  incorrigible,  inefficient  at  any  kind  of  work.  Probably 
she  has  been  unchaste,  perhaps  has  had  one  or  more  ille- 
gitimate children;  she  may  have  a  court  record.  She  comes 
to  us  hard  and  unattractive,  impudent,  insolent  and  useless. 
She  is  put  in  school;  she  is  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  sing, 
to  cook,  to  sew,  to  knit.  With  good,  simple  food,  regular  bath- 
ing, physical  exercise,  regular  habits,  etc.,  she  becomes  strong, 
bright  eyed  and  attractive.  She  becomes  quiet,  obedient  and 
well  behaved.  Her  friends  see  the  change,  but  do  not  realize 
that  the  improvement  is  the  result  of  and  depends  upon  the 
environment  of  the  school,  the  influence  of  association  with  re- 
fined women,  absence  of  temptation,  and  constant  supervision 
and  direction.  They  demand  that  she  may  be  sent  home,  that 
the  family  may  have  the  benefit  of  her  work  or  that  she  may 
be  put  out  to  service  for  wages.  They  do  not  realize  that  with 
the  best  possible  home  supervision  the  girl  will  almost  always 
rapidly  deteriorate, -and  quickly  return  to  her  old  ways.  They 
do  not  understand  that  the  mental  weakness  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  moral  delinquency  is  a  permanent  condition,  and 
in  all  probability  will  reassert  itself  if  the  constant  supervision 
is  taken  away.  We  now  have  at  least  twenty  cases  where  the 
friends  are  urgently  asking  for  the  discharge  of  female  patients 
whose  history  before  and  after  entering  the  school  closely  cor- 
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responds  to  the  hypotlietical  condition  described  above.  The 
apparent  fitness  of  a  girl  of  this  type  for  home  life,  as  a  result 
of  the  school  training,  is  so  real  that  a  magistrate  would  hesitate 
to  commit  the  veiy  girl  he  unhesitatingly  committed,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  same  relatives,  only  a  few  mouths  pre- 
viously. The  fact  that  every  one  of  the  girU  of  this  type  almost 
certainly  returns  to  her  previous  troublesome  mental,  social 
and  moral  habits  is  well  understood  by  every  one  familiar  with 
mental  defectives. 

This  year,  two  girls  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  school 
under  the  conditions  described  above  improved  so  much  in 
every  way  that  the  relatives  honestly  believed  that  it  was  not 
fair  to  keep  them  here  longer,  and  also  wished  to  have  the 
girls  at  home  to  assist  with  the  housework.  Prominent  people 
became  interested  and  urgently  requested  the  discharge  of  the 
girls.  The  families  promised  to  closely  watch  and  guard  them. 
The  trustees  finally  permitted  these  girls  to  return  to  their 
homes.  They  quickly  became  unmanageable  and  wayward,  and 
both  became  pregnant  within  a  few  months  of  their  discharge. 
Both  girls  were  then  recommitted  to  the  school. 

The  existence  of  this  large  institution  is  largely  due  to  the 
demauds  of  parents,  physicians,  clergymen,  court  officers,  so- 
cial workers,  and  thoughtful  people  generally,  that  feeble- 
minded women  should  be  permanently  removed  from  the  com- 
munity. In  this  State  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  the  com- 
mitment and  permanent  detention  of  the  higher  grade  cases 
of  defect,  where  the  social  incapacity  and  the  moral  weakness 
are  more  obvious  than  the  mental  backwardness.  These  cases 
cannot  support  themselves,  and  are  most  undesirable  and  trouble- 
some members  of  society.  Under  institution  conditions,  pro- 
tected, supervised  and  helped  as  they  are,  they  soon  behave 
much  like  normal  women.  If  sent  out  into  the  community 
the}"  almost  invariably  return  to  their  former  habits.  It  is  not 
difBcuU  to  obtain  powerful  pressure  to  discharge  these  cases. 
Indeed,  the  fact,  well  known  to  alienists,  that  these  girls  are 
often  attractive  and  bright -looking,  and  are  able  to  talk  glibly 
and  plausibly,  is  very  convincing,  even  to  the  courts.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  face  the  anomalous  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  have  a 
class  of  patients  committed  to  the  school  under  a  permanent 
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commitment  who  in  a  few  months  are  likely  to  impress  the 
same  court  as  cases  who  ought  at  least  to  be  released  on  trial, 
on  the  principle  that  no  person  ought  to  be  permanently  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  on  the  mere  assumption  that  he  will  in 
all  human  probability  misbehave  or  commit  crime. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  medical 
and  popular  appreciation  of  the  existence  of  this  most  dangerous 
class  of  so-called  moral  defectives  has  not  yet  been  adequately 
formulated  into  workable  legal  definitions  and  precedents. 

Each  year  several  boys  or  girls  are  properly  committed  here 
as  feeble-minded  who  have  been  arrested,  and  are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  criminal  court  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor.  The 
commitment  to  the  school  causes  the  criminal  proceedings  to 
be  abandoned.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  admission  the  parents  urgently  demand  the  release 
of  the  patient,  on  the  plea  that  he  has  been  sufficiently  pun- 
ished. It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  friends  understand  that  a 
commitment  under  these  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  excuse  for  evading  legal  punishment  for 
crime. 

During  the  past  year  4  boys  and  2  girls  under  the  custody 
of  the  juvenile  court  have  been  sent  to  the  school  for  observation 
and  diagnosis,  pending  the  final  disposition  of  their  cases  by 
the  court. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  $238,640.07, 
or  $3.67+  per  capita. 

The  following  important  improvements  and  repairs  have  been 
made  during  the  year  and  charged  to  current  expense  ac- 
count :  — 

The  fire  escapes  on  the  girls'  dormitory,  north  building, 
east  building,  north-northwest  building  and  administration 
building  have  been  lowered  and  rebuilt,  and  access  to  them  is 
obtained  by  doors  instead  of  windows.  Nine  new  fire  escapes 
have  been  added  to  these  buildings.  Over  1,000  feet  of  fire  hose 
have  been  added  in  standpipes  attached  to  the  buildings.  A 
new  standpipe,  with  a  hose  wagon  and  200  feet  of  fire  hose,  has 
been  placed  at  the  farm  group.  Nineteen  tinned  fire  doors 
have  been  placed  in  the  buildings.  A  new  electric  garment- 
cutting  machine  has  been  placed   in  the  sewing  room.      One 
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thousand  sixty-six  square  yards  of  telford  road  have  been  con- 
structed. The  excavation  for  two  new  buildings  and  the  grad- 
ing around  six  new  buildings  have  been  done  by  our  regular 
force  of  employees  and  the  boys.  A  new  tennis  court  has  been 
made  on  the  girls'  playground.  A  220-yard  oval  cinder  track 
has  been  made  on  the  athletic  field. 

The  work  of  controlling  the  ravages  of  the  gypsy  moth  has 
been  continued  at  the  proper  seasons,  and  the  cost,  about  $2,000, 
charged  to  current  expense  account.  We  seem  to  have  the  pest 
under  good  control,  although  the  work  will  have  to  be  continued 
for  several  years  to  come. 

The  farm  colony  at  Templeton  has  had  a  prosperous  and 
successful  year  in  every  way.  The  boys  have  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health.  We  have  cleared  and  drained  40  acres  of  wild 
land.  Notwithstanding  the  drought  the  crops  were  good,  and 
eight  full  carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  shipped  to 
Waverley. 

We  have  again  been  called  upon  to  lose  the  services  of  an 

experienced  and  valued  physician.     Dr.  G.  S.  Bliss,  who  had 

i  given  earnest  and  most  efficient  service  to  the  school,  was  ap- 

i||  pointed  medical  superintendent  of  the  new  Maine  School  for 

*»  the  Feeble-minded,   and  assumed  his  new  duties   in   August, 

]  1908. 

In  February,  1908,  Dr.  W.  O.  Brown  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Eussell 
were  added  to  the  medical  staff,  and  have  rendered  efficient 
and  satisfactory  service. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  we  have  a  population  of  1,311. 
When  the  new  buildings  at  Waverley  and  at  Templeton  are  oc- 
cupied we  shall  have  1,440  inmates.  The  development  of  the 
new  institution  at  Wrentham  should  relieve  the  pressure  on 
this  school  for  the  admission  of  new  cases.  For  many  years 
the  energies  of  the  school  have  been  largely  spent  in  the 
construction  and  organization  of  the  rapidly  growing  institu- 
•  tion.    We  hope  that  the  time  is  near  when  more  attention  may 

be  paid  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  rich  material  furnished  by 
our  large  population.     As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  we  are 
I  now  elaborating  our  system  of  case  records. 

•^^  The  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  the  admission  and  assimila- 

tion of  a  large  number  of  new  pupils,  the  reorganization  of  the 
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manual  and  handwork  classes,  the  marked  increase  in  the  mere 
work  of  feeding  and  clothing  and  caring  for  our  inmates,  have 
made  a  very  busy  year  for  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
school.  I  wish  to  thank  them  for  the  splendid,  loyal,  cheerful 
spirit,  and  the  faithful  work  which  has  made  this  one  of  the 
most  happy  and  successful  years  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
Dec.  1,  1908. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


The  treasurer  of  the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  submits  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1908 :  — 


Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1907, . 

$8,212  78 

2,022  80 

Principal  received :  — 

C.  S.  Judkina,  mortgage,   . 

.    $2,000  00 

Working  capital  returned, 

.     4,000  00 

6,000  00 

$16,235  58 
Payments. 

Board  of  inmates,  paid  by  income $2,323  64 

Expenses:  — 

Auditor, $100  00 

Printing  reports, 47  94 

Bonus  on  Cliicago,   Burlington~&  Quincy 

bonds  (at  I02i), 115  00 

Bonus  on  Union  Pacific  bonds  (at  1025),     .         115  00 

— —  377  94 

Principal  invested :  — 

4  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  bonds  (par),    $4,000  00 
4  Union  Pacific  bonds  (par),       .  .  4,000  00 

8,000  00 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  190S, 5,534  00 


?16,235  58 
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Inyebtbd  Funds  Dec.  1,  1908. 

2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine, S2,000  00 

3  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell, 3,000  00 

1  bond  town  of  Belmont, 1,000  00 

5  bonds  city  of  Waltham, 5,000  00 

6  bonds  Illinois  Central, 6,000  00 

3  bonds  city  of  Newton, 3,000  00 

1  bond  town  of  Stoughton, 1,000  00 

5  bonds  Nashua  Street  Railway, 5,000  00 

10  bonds  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 10,000  00 

4  bonds  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,   ....  4,000  00 

4  bonds  Union  Pacific, 4,000  00 

4  shares  State  Street  Trust, 400  00 

50  shares  Trimountain  Trust, 5,000  00 

Cash  in  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,      .         .  5,534  00 


$54,934  00 


RICHAED  C.  HUMPHREYS, 

Treasurer. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


.m 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massaehiuetta  School  far  the  Feeble-minded, 

I  respectfully  Bubmit  the  annual  report  of  the  finances  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30,  1908. 

Account  of  Maintenance,  190S. 

Receipla. 

Amounts  available  for  maintenance  during  the  year:  — 

Appropriation  for  deficit  in  1907  maintenance  account,  $2,530  6S 

Appropriation  for  m^ntenance,  1908,        ....      246,989  00 

Total  available  for  maintenance,  1908,  .    $249,519  68 

Expeiidilures. 

Balance  of  1907  bills $2,530  68 

Expenditures  for  maintenance,  11  months, 

1908, $218,428  70 

Bills  payable  for  November,  1908,    .  .  20,211  37 

Total  for  maintenance,  1908, 238,640  07 

Balance  maintenance  approjiriation,  Dec.  1,   1908  {unex- 
pended).       8,348  93 

$249,510  68 

Account  of  Special  Appropriations,  190S. 
Balance  of  special  appropriations,  Dec.  1, 

1907, $80,854  87 

Total  of  special  appropriations  for  J90S,    . 

880,854  87 

Expended  during  the  year,  $62,911  25 

Bills  payable  for  November,  1908,    ,         .  560  76 

63,472  01 

Balance  special  appropriations,  Dec.  1,  1908,        .  .      $17,382  86 
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Account  op  Collections  at  School,  1908. 

Received  from  individuals  for  support  of  patienta,      .  $95,278  30 

Received  from  sales,  etc.,  viz. :  — 

Clothing  and  clothing  supplies, 560  31 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds,         .         .         .         .  176  19 

Miscellaneous,           .......  405  19 

Interest  on  bank  account, 210  46 

Total  receipts  paid  into  State  treasury,         .  S96,630  45 

Valuation,  Nov.  30,  1908. 

Real  EsiaU. 

Land, $70,670  00 

Buildings, 712,687  67 

$783,357  67 

Personal  Estate, 

Provisions  and  groceries,          ......  $1,495  74 

Ready-made  clothing, 1,972  53 

Dry  goods:  — 

For  clothing, 1,032  52 

For  bedding,  etc., 1,486  37 

Furnishings:  — 

Beds  and  bedding  in  inmates'  department,           .  37,509  30 
Other  furnishings  in  inmates'  department,  .         .         .  25,041  94 
Personal  property  of  State  in  superintendent's  depart- 
ment,            7,373  50 

Fuel, 9,295  50 

All  other  property, 781  00 

Machinery  and  mechanical  fixtures,  etc.,   ....  26,297  05 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 

Live  stock  on  farm,           ......  10,596  25 

Produce  of  farm  on  hand, .         .....  10,13700 

Carriages  and  agricultural  implements,        .                  .  8,551  80 

All  other  property, 509  21 

Drugs  and  medicines,      .......  524  86 

Library, 1,554  00 

Other  supplies  undistributed,  .         .       ' .                  .         .  3,772  94 

$147,931  51 
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Analysis  of  Coxbxnt  Exfbnsxs  fob  thx  Yeas  bndino  Not.  30, 1908. 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor:  — 
Pay  roll, »93,144  93 

Food:  — 

Butter, 

Butterine, 


Bread  and  crackers, 
Cereak,  ritce,  meal,  etc., 
Cheese, 


Flour, 

Kah, 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh),  . 

Meats, 

Milk, 

Molasses  and  synip. 

Sugar, 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa,  . 
Vegetables,    .         .        .         . 


Yeast, 

Clothing  and  clothing  material :  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, 
Clothing,        ..... 
Dry  goods  for  clothing,  and  small  wares, 
Furnishing  goods,   .... 
Hats  and  caps,        .... 
Leather  and  shoe  findings, 
Sundries, 


,  H091  59 

,      2,451  30 

1,525  35 

57  09 

.      2,974  09 

125  87 
.  1,512  15 
.  9,933  32 
,  1,424  52 
.  1,114  92 
.  71,951  11 
.    14,235  15 

715  57 
.      3,005  09 

721  98 
.  2,265  79 
.      1,702  24 

209  48 


.    J2,638  73 

1,815  02 

5,018  40 

169  81 

20  66 

688  54 

8  35 


Furnishings:  — 
Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc.. 
Brushes,  brooms,  etc.,     . 
Carpets,  rugs,  etc.. 
Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.. 
Furniture  and  upholstery. 
Kitchen  furnishings, 
Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc.. 
Sundries,        .... 


H017  26 
366  01 
226  91 
497  97 
803  92 
1,091  25 
51  59 
107  83 


4 

Hi; 
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AmaurU  brought  fanvcard, $170,683  79 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal, $18,421  37 

Wood, 25  00 

Electricity, - 

Gas, 

Oil, 534  92 

Sundries, 936  89 


Repairs  and  improvements:  — 

Brick, 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 
Doors,  sashes,  etc., .... 
Electrical  work  and  supplies,   . 
Hardware,      ..... 

Lumber, 

Machinery,  etc.,      .... 

Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc., 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 

Roofing  and  materials,    . 

Mechanics  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll), 

Sundries,        ..... 


Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 
Blacksmith  and  suppUes, 
Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs, 
Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 
Hay,  grain,  etc.. 
Harnesses  and  repairs. 
Horses, 
Cows,    . 

Other  five  stock,     . 
Labor  (not  on  pay  roll). 
Rent,    . 
Swill,     . 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc., 
Sundries, 


Miscellaneous:  — 
Books,  periodicals,  etc.,  . 
Chapel  services  and  entertainments, . 
Freight,  expressage  and  transportation. 
Funeral  expenses,  .... 


$221 

923 

791 

1,203 

1,951 

2,005 

1,800 

1,519 

2,112 

920 

1,062 

771 


44 
09 
94 
96 
81 
55 
11 
92 
06 
78 
74 
05 


$1,077 

422 

3,783 

9,102 

265 

625 
28 

702 
25 

1,678 
604 


06 
96 
21 
94 
80 

00 
65 
33 
00 

08 
34 


$404 

346 

1,243 

35 


83 
24 
95 
00 


19,918  18 


15,284  45 


18,315  37 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


.    $2,030  02   $224,201  79 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  .   $2,030  02  S224,201  79 


Gratuities, 

21  90 

Hose,  etc., 

60  79 

Ice, 

566  36 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),  .... 

1,171  86 

Mediduea  and  hospital  supplies. 

763  16 

Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra),    . 

742  46 

Manual  training  supplies, 

653  45 

Postage 

587  55 

Printing  and  printing  supplies. 

10  15 

Return  of  runaways,       .... 

44  05 

Soap  and  laundry  supplies. 

2,080  12 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 

380  05 

School  books  and  school  supplies,     . 

663  68 

Travel  and  expenses  (officials). 

685  14 

Telephone  and  telegraph. 

717  94 

Tobacco, 

7  98 

1,922  00 

Sundries, 

1,233  15 

Annual  report, 

96  47 

' 

Total, $238,640  07 

Respectfully  submitted, 


WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Treasurer  of  the  Institution. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  METHODS  OF  TRAIN- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates  the 
proper  claseificBtion  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental  and 
phydcal  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  wante  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institutioQ, 
where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  hoge  building.  As  we  are  now 
arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows:  at  the  ^Is'  dormitoij 
are  the  girls  of  school  grade;  at  the  boys'  dormitory  and  the  boys'  home 
are  boys  of  the  school  department;  at  the  north  building  are  the  adnlt 
males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  reqairing  much  personal  care  and 
attention;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble  boys,  requiring 
much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower  grade;  at  the  girls' 
home,  the  northwest  building,  and  at  the  north-northwest  building  are 
the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  gradu- 
ates of  our  school  department,  and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
various  domestic  departments  of  the  institution;  at  the  farmhouse  and 
at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who  are  regularly  employed  in 
the  farm  work.  In  the  hospital  are  the  feeble  children  and  those  acutely 
ill.  Each  of  these  departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in 
the  building,  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision 
of  the  personal  care  of  Ibe  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have 
divided  our  institution  into  eleven  comparatively  small  families,  each 
with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same  general  man- 
agement. This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution,  and 
secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  modify 
our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased  number  of 
pupils  has  simplifled  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so  classify  and 
grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of 
much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had  a  smaller  num- 
ber. There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group 
of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits 
by  the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry. 
The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to 
retain  the  attenlion  of  (he  whole  class.     Our  school  children  are  sep- 
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arated  into  elevQ^  well-defined  grades,  classified  much  as  are  the  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a  regular 
progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils  are 
promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom 
more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  outdoor  recreation,  thus 
securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  "  Education  can  only  de- 
velop and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being  into 
anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it  orig- 
inally received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power  of 
attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judgment. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by  forcing  upon 
them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching  must 
be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see, 
to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are 
so  important  a  part  of  the  modem  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for 
normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent 
feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  application  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
a  school  library  containing  over  one  thousand  recent  and  standard  works 
on  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual 
training,  and  other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their  muscular 
activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward  and  uncertain 
movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a  direct  result  of 
increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to 
the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in  physical  training  we  have 
adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of  educational  gymnastics.  This 
system,  as  modified  for  our  use,  means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise 
and  carefully  planned  movements  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at 
the  command  of  the  instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive, 
he  must  quickly  hear  and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute 
the  command.    It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our  formal 
school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge  gained 
could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them  happier, 
more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys  and  girls  in 
every  respect. 
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It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is  mare 
or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded  child 
mafcee  as  a  result  of  rubbiBg  against  the  very  frequent  and  sharp  eomeis 
of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully  super- 
vised ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments  to  put 
on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat,  how  much 
he  shall  eat,  and  be  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds;  his  daily  duties, 
conduct  and  even  bis  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and  prescribed,  and 
'  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  alglit.  This  guardianship  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may 
acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such 
a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shsU  be  developed  and  brou^t  oat, 
and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring 
into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events 
and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are 
just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real  education  of  normal  children  as  the 
usual  instruction  received  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  village  of  thirteen  hundred  in- 
habitants. As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of 
life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities, its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate  cur- 
tailing of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of  approbation 
so  nniversally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor  in  out  scheme 
of  discipline  and  management.    No  corpora!  punishment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupation 
and  recreation  in  proper  proportion,  m\ist  be  provided  for  every  hour 
in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy  and  girl  jn 
good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned  them,  according 
to  their  a^,  size  and  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often  changed,  to  make 
them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This  duty  may  be  very 
simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  performed  by  some  one 
else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop, 
kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day 
when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of 
mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of  work, 
the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted  to  lead  a 
harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown  to  adult 
life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of  useful 
work. 
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The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them 
off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cultivating. 
They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large 
garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between  the 
different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  as- 
sist the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their 
time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys, 
proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of 
our  thirteen  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work 
of  the  boys.  They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars, 
etc.,  for  the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the 
buildings  where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laun- 
dry they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  the 
sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the 
children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Relays 
of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eleven  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning 
until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  cloth- 
ing in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  win- 
dows, polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  and  women  are  of 
great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless  children.  The 
instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively  quite  as  marked  with 
them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted  child  is  at  once  eagerly 
adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude  shown  for  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  "my  baby"  are  often  quite  touching.  This  re- 
sponsibility helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this  uneasy  class  happy  and 
contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we  could  not  well 
care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum 
department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds  are 
equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens,  croquet  sets, 
etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day  in  their  play- 
ground, accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and  assists  in  their 
games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  accessible, 
and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as  possible.  The 
playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries,  but  as  necessities,  if  we  wish  to 
approximate  normal  mental  development.  A  recent  writer  well  says: 
"  To  acquire  alert  minds,  children  must  be  alert ;  and  the  young  child 
can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is  aroused.  Shut  out  the  play 
instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth;  neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you 
lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 


Ill 
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Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hilb  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  ere 
fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  Bome  evening  entertain' 
ment  is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  readings, 
school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade  ball,  dramatie 
performances  and  stereoptieon  eshibitiona.  These  entertainments  are 
gotten  up  by  the  oEScers  and  employees,  usually  asaiated  by  some  of  the 
children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stereoptieon  apparatus,  and  nearly 
a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern  slides.  These  magic-lantern  pie- 
tureB  vividly  illustrate  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  world  and 
the  many  phases  of  human  life  and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures 
are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge 
of  the  great  world  outeide. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misdemeanor 
or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his  fellows  are 
enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  is  the  "  Zoo,"  our  col- 
lection of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets,  including  goats,  sheep,  a  calf, 
a  pig,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeyB,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even  snakes.  This  collection 
is  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It 
really  forms  a  very  important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as 
the  different  animals  are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living 
teils  for  encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the 
special  senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thorough 
manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and  pomp  of 
the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a  parade  of  antiques 
and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified  procession  made  up 
of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines  and  the  firemen,  headed 
by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make  a  tour  of  the  different 
buildings,  where  the  childrer.  enthusiastically  and  vociferously  greet 
them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all 
the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and 
march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sand- 
wiches, cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and  lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance. 
In  the  afternoon  the  entire  family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a 
long  programme  of  athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug- 
of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc.;  in  fact,  the  con- 
ventional New  England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants 
in  the  games  and  races  nre  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have 
been  in  training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded 
with  glittering  badges,  which  ere  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  fesfivities  of  the  day. 
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At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gaily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunting, 
and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum  and  be- 
havior. 
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LAWS   RELATING   TO  THE   MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOE  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Acts  dp  1850,  Chapter  160. 
An  Act  to  inc»rpoiutx  the  Massaohbsitits  School  foh  Idiotic  and 

Feeble-minded  Youth. 
Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follouis: 

Section  1.  S,  G,  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  FairbonkB,  their  affio- 
ciates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  o(  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  teachiug  such  persons,  with  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  b^ 
forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars.    [Approved  April  4,  1850. 


Revoed  L*w8,  Chapter  87,  Sectiosb  113-123. 

Section  113.  There  shall  be  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  common' 
wealth,  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Section'  114.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  ad\iee  and  consent  of  the  council;  that  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  two  chaplains  of  the  general  court 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors  to  visit  and  inspect  the  iDstitution  as 
often  as  they  see  fit,  to  examine  the  by-laws  and  regulations  enacted  by 
the  corporation,  and  generally  to  see  that  the  object  of  the  institution  is 
carried  into  effect;  and  that  the  members  of  the  general  court  for  the 
time  being  shall  be,  ex  otTiciis,  visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the 
privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspecting  it. 
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Section  115.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  shall 
maintain  a  school  department  for  the  instruction  and  education  of 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school 
instruction,  and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care  and  custody  of 
feeble-minded  persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction. 

Section  116.  Persons  received  by  said  corporation  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and  the 
trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him  to  be  re- 
moved to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of 
the  state  board  of  insanity.  They  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  not  more  than  three  months,  and  the  liability  of 
any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of  such  inmate 
shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence,  unless,  during  such 
period,  such  inmate  becomes  a  charge  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

Section  117.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded  per- 
sons from  this  commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 
Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a 
charge  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  trustees  may 
also  at  their  discretion  receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  de- 
partment other  feeble-minded  persons,  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Section  118.  If,  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate 
finds  that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  feeble-minded,  he  may  commit  him  thereto  by  an  order  of  commit- 
ment directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  legally  organized  medical  college  and 
who  has  practised  three  years  in  this  commonwealth,  that  such  person 
is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fee  of  the  judge  for  hear- 
ing and  determining  the  application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is 
required  to  go  from  his  office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hear- 
ing, an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel, 
which  shall  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  county  in 
which  such  application  was  heard. 

Section  119.  A  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  the  commitment  of 
a  feeble-minded  person  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city 
or  town  in  which  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  such  intention; 
but  if  such  feeble-minded  person  resides  in  Boston,  such  notice  shall 
be  given  to  the  institutions  registrar  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  insane 
hospital  trustees  instead  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor.    Satisfactory  evi- 
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dence  that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
shall  accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

SEenoH  120.  The  charges  for  the  aupport  of  each  inmate  in  the  cus- 
todial department  of  said  school  shall  be  tbre«  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  week,  and  ahal!  be  paid  quarterly.  Such  charges  for  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall,  after  approval  by 
the  gtate  board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth,  and  may 
afterward  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  of  such 
inmates,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by 
law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement,  if  subse- 
qnently  ascertained;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in  this  com- 
monwealth, either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which 
such  inmates  had  their  settlement,  unless  security  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  trustees  is  given  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place  refuses 
or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  amounts  as  may  be  charged  and 
due  to  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by 
law  to  remove,  the  treasui-er  may  recover  the  same  to  the  use  of  the 
school  as  provided  in  section  seventy-nine. 

Section  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  said 
school  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  amount  thereof 
with  interest  and  costs  from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  from  such 
person  if  of  sufficienl  ability,  (ir  from  any  person  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him.  ns  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been  incurred  in  the  ordi- 
nary' sii]i])ort  of  such  feehie-mi tided  person. 

Skcttos'  122.  The  Inistees  of  said  school  shall  nnniially  prepare  and 
send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, inc()n)e  and  exiwnditiires.  properly  classified,  for  the  year 
eniliiig  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  staling  (he  amount  ai>pro- 
jirinled  by  the  commonwealth,  (he  amount  espendcd  under  said  appro- 
priation, Ihe  whole  niimlwr  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the 
number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion ns  Itie  board  may  I'cipiii-e.  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months  make 
a  reiiort  to  said  board  of  the  number  of  inmates  received  and  dLwharjred, 
respci-lively,  during  the  preceding  (liree  months,  Ihe  whole  number  then 
in  the  institution  and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the 
com  moil  Heal  fh,  and  such  otlicr  information  ns  Ihe  board  may  require. 

SEfTrox  123.  The  state  hoard  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  lime 
lrnn«fer  fnim  the  state  hospital,  state  fai-m,  or  any  of  the  state  insane 
hospitnJs.  to  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  any  inmate 
whose  condition  would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate 
of  a  physician  that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institution. 
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Resolves  op  1900,  Chapter  36. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  in  erecting  new  buildings  for  the  said  school  upon 
land  of  the  conmionwealth  at  Templeton,  and  in  providing  a  water 
supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same.     [Approved  March  28,  1900. 


Acts  of  1902,  Chapter  434,  Section  2. 
From  said  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows:  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
following  purposes:  For  two  dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates,  and  for  furnishing  the 
same,  for  additions  to  the  present  electric  lighting  and  heating  plants, 
and  for  an  addition  to  the  administration  building,  so-called,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  ninety-five  thousand  dollars;  and  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional land  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  such  purchase  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
thirtv-five  thousand  dollars. 


Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  175. 

Section  1.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended  re- 
ceipts, shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state  hospitals 
and  insane  asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs  and 
inebriates,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  the  Massachusetts 
state  sanatorium,  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 
All  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  above  institutions  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  trustees  and  filed  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth. Full  copies  of  the  pay  rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  insti- 
tution, but  the  originals  shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts 
as  vouchers. 

Section  2.  All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and  other 
institutions  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  as  often 
as  once  in  each  month.  Th'e  receipts  from  each  institution  shall  be 
placed  to  its  credit,  and  shall  be  used  for  its  maintenance  during  the 
following  year. 

Sf:cTiON  3.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not 
aflPcct  the  j)owers  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution  under  the  provisions 
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of  BectioQ  twenty-thi«e  of  chapter  eighty-SOTen  of  the  Beviaed  Iawb, 
section  three  of  chapter  eighty-^ht  of  the  Revised  Laws,  chapter  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  tha  year  eigjiteen  himdred  and  fifty, 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  nor  their  right  to  r^nlote  or  control 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  held  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said 
acts. 

Se<7F10N'  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-aeven,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  and  one  htmdred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Revbed  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Secfion  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.    [Approved  March  14,  1905. 


Acts  op  1905,  Ceapter  444,  Section  2. 
SEcnON  2.    From  the  afoi-esaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as 
follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachnaette  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  ninety-one  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  For  constructing  one-story  buildings,  of  wood,  for  fifty  patients, 
at  the  Templeton  colony,  a  snm  not  exceeding  fourteen  thousand  doilara; 
and  for  the  construction  at  Waltham  of  two  dormitories  of  sufBcieut 
capacity  to  accommodate  two  hundred  inmates,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
Beventy-seveii  thousand  dollars. 


Resolves  of  1905,  Chapter  Sd. 
Sesolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes:  For  the 
construction  of  an  additional  story  for  the  dynamo  building,  with  fire- 
proof drying  room,  and  for  fireproofing  the  west  building  and  for  alter- 
ing and  repairing  the  administration  building,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
eight  thousand  dollars;  for  furnishing  the  wooden  buildings  at  Temple- 
ton  for  fifty  patients,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars;  for 
furnishing  the  dormitories  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thou- 
sand dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  barn,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shed,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars ;  for  the  construction  of  an  ice  house, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars;  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
silo,  a  sura  not  exceeding  thtee  hundred  dollars,  [Approved  May  18, 
1905. 
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Acts  of  1906,  Chapter  500,  Section  2. 

Section  2.  From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as 
follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  For  constructing  and  furnishing  two  brick  buildings  for  nurses, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars;  for  constructing  and  fur- 
nishing two  buildings  for  patients,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand 
dollars;  and  for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  wooden  houses  for 
male  employees,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 


Resolves  of  1906,  Chapter  84. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes:  For  building  an  addi- 
tion to  the  farmhouse  dining  room,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars;  for  the  purchase  of  laundry  machinery,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  and  for  constructing  bams,  hay  sheds  and 
silos  at  Templeton  colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty-two  hundred  dol- 
lars.    [Approved  June  5,  1906. 


Acts  of  1907,  Chapter  489. 

Section  1.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  section  one 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following :  —  Section  1,  If  an  inmate 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  whether  by  com- 
mitment or  otherwise,  shall  have  reached  the  limit  of  school  age,  or,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  is  incapable  of  being  further  benefited 
by  school  instruction;  or,  if  the  question  of  the  commitment  to  or  con- 
tinuance in  said  school  of  any  inmate,  including  inmates  who  may  have 
been  transferred  from  one  department  of  said  school  to  another  under 
the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  chapter  eighty- 
seven  of  the  Revised  Laws,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  of  the 
state  board  of  insanity,  a  proper  subject  for  judicial  inquiry,  the  pro- 
bate court  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  upon  the  petition  in  writing  of 
said  trustees,  or  of  said  board  or  of  any  member  of  either  body,  and 
after  such  notice  as  the  court  may  order,  may,  in  its  discretion,  order 
such  inmate  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  shall  determine  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  feeble-minded  person,  and  may  commit  him  to  said  school 
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or  to  either  department  thereof,  or  may  order  bim  to  be  discharged 
therefrom. 

Section  2.  This  act  ehall  not  be  conBtrued  to  impair  the  power  given 
to  said  trustees  by  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  chapter  eighty- 
seven  of  the  Revised  Laws  to  discbarge  any  inmate  of  said  school  or  of 
any  department  thereof. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approeed 
June  11,  1907. 


Acts  or  1908,  CHirreR  50. 

SEcnoN  1.  The  snmB  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated,  to  be 
piud  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble' 
minded  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  to  wit :  — ■ 

From  the  receipts  of  said  school  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  conunon- 
wealth,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  twenty-nine  thousand  six  hundred 
ninety-six  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents,  and  from  the  treasury  of  tbe 
commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  a  snm  in  addition  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  fourteen  dollars  and 
ninety-six  cents. 

For  the  city  of  Waltbam  for  the  annual  assessment  due  from  the 
commonwealth  toward  maintaining  and  operating  a  system  of  sewage 
disposal  at  the  Massachusetts  Scliool  for  the  Feeble-minded,  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  Iwenly  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cenis,  as  prorided  in 
section  three  of  clinpter  eighly-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Skction  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
February  6,  1908. 


.\CTH  OF  1908,  Chapter  S2«. 
After  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  (he  commonwealth  shall  be  liable  for  the  board,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  all  persons  who  are  feeble-minded,  or  epileplic,  who  may  be 
inmates  of  the  Massachusetts  School  fur  the  Feeble-minded,  of  (he 
Wrentham  slate  scliooI,  of  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  of 
the  Ilospiiiil  Cottages  for  Children,  or  of  any  other  state  institution  for 
the  care  of  such  persoife,  or  who  may  be  admitted  thereto  under  the 
[trovisions  of  law,  and  who  would  he  supported  under  existing  laws 
al  the  expense  of  any  city  or  town  within  the  commonwealth,  [Ap- 
proved June  12,  1908. 
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.TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best  age 
for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or  for 
those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such  will  be 
retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each 
case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  sufficient 
surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to  obser\'e  strictly 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure  gra- 
tuitous admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils  from 
Maine,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure  gratuitous  admission  by 
application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing 
for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by  the  parents 
as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  gar- 
ments made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may 
not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the 
FULL  NAME  of  the  owucr.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  clothing, 
two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  pairs  of 
socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two  collars,  two  hats 
or  caps,  two  i>airs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored  cotton 
skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two  white  aprons, 
two  under\'ests.  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  undervvaists,  three  night- 
dresses, four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two 
l)airs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl 
or  cloak  and  oile  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverley. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  pei-son  or  by  letter  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  tbe  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

QuoRUU.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  oonstitate  a  quomm. 

ViSiTiNfl  CouuiiTEE.  —  The  truatecB  in  torn  visit  the  institatioD,  one 
each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  tbe  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the 
establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent 
and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Additor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall  ex- 
amine all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall  aid 
tbe  tresEurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institntion; 
and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  bis  whole  time  to  tbe  service  of  tbe  institution. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  under  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  he  shall 
select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assistants  and  ser- 
vants of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before  making  any  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  ha\e  the  seneral  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  tbe  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons 
therem,  •subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  tbe  diet,  regunen,  exercises  and  employments,  and 
tbe  whole  course  of  tbe  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  lo  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  insti- 
tution such  instructions  as  he  "hall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  tbe  same;  and  be  shall  cause  such  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  stnctiv  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage  and 
probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  tbe  circumstances 
that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character;  and  also  keep  a 
record,  from  time  lo  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  espenditure  thereof:  provided, 
however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he  shall 
perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent. 
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He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and 
deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction, 
etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries, 
or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interest  of 
the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual  re- 
port, in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the 
feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except 
through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see  that 
order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations 
as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AND  TRUS- 
TEES OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


AsncLs  I,  —  Title. 
The  corporation  shall  be  compoeed  of  the  persons  named  in  "  An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  Massacbusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,"  and 
such  persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot  at  any  legal  meeting. 

Abticle  II,  —  Mebtihos. 
There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  second 
Tbiirsday  of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following  officers 
shall  be  cbosen  by  ballot,  namely :  a  president,  a  vice-president,  six 
trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  to  serve  nntil  the  next  annual 
meetinji',  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead:  provided, 
koKercr,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  they  may  be  elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other 
meeting',  regularly  notified  for  the  purpose. 

Article  III, 
Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by  send- 
ing a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corporation. 

Article  IV. 
The  |)i-esideiit,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at 
nil  meetings  of  the  corporation;  and.  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  president 
shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V. 
Tile  secretary  shall  call  a  s|>eoial  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  cor- 
porntiiin,  iiolicc  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  —  Trustees. 

The  Hoard  shall  he  composed  of  six  pei-sons  chosen  according  to  the 

wcond   article,   and   of   six   persons  a])p(iinted  by  the   Governor   and 

Tonneil  of  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts,  as  provided  in  the  resolve  passed 

by  the  Legishilure  and  approved  Jnne  IS,  lasC. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  once  a  quarter. 
Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 
whole  shall  bo  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to 
take  any  measures  which  they  may  deem  expedient  for  encouraging 
subscriptions,  donations  and  bequests  to  the  corporation;  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  school;  to  enter  into  and  bind 
the  corporation  by  such  compacts  and  engagements  as  they  may  deem 
advantageous;  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as 
may  to  them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be 
altered  or  annulled  by  the  corporation. 

They  shall  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate 
for  their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with 
such  compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  a  fair  record  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the 
corporation  at  every  meeting  thereof;  and  at  every  annual  meeting  they 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
corporation  and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  the  institution,  comprising  a  statement  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons received  into  and  discharged  from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the 
pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Article  VIL  —  Secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  corporation  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  their 
doings ;  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  corporation  with  a  copy  of  all  votes  of  the  corporation  or 
of  the  trustees  respecting  the  payment  of  money  to  be  made  by  them. 

Article  VIII.  —  Treasurer. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  to  receive  and 
have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  conunit- 
tees  duly  authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
trustees.  He  shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  No- 
vember each  year,  together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
estate  and  of  the  debts  due  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present 
the  same  to  the  corporation  at  their  annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such 
bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  require. 
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AbTICLE  IX.  —  SUPERIirrEHSEHT. 

The  superintendeDt,  appointed  as  above,  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the 
InBtitution,  receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees, 
all  monejB  appropriated  by  the  CoimnoQwealth  for  its  maintenance  and 
development,  and  all  moneTS  accruing  from  its  operation;  and  shall  give 
each  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall 
from  time  to  time  require,  the  expense  of  such  bond  to  be  paid  from  the 
mainteDBDce  funds  of  the  institution. 

AamCLi  X,  —  AivnaunoHS. 
These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
doQ,  by  vote  of  tvo-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at  Wal- 
thaniy  near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Waverley  sta- 
tions of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  divisions.  The  rail- 
road fare  from  Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is  fifteen  cents  each  way.  The 
distance  from  Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley, 
every  fifteen  minutes;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waverley  sta- 
tion for  Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  school  grounds. 
A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station ;  fare,  twenty- 
five  cents.  Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  but  there  is 
no  public  carriage  at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent 
to  Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Packages 
for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Waverley.  Always 
put  the  child's  name  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Saturday  afternoon.    No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  fob  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  farm  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
is  located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Templeton  station  of 
the  Ware  River  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

The  cars  of  the  Athol  &  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half  mile 
of  the  colony.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is  seventy-one 
miles,  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $1.40  each  way.  A  public  carriage  may  be 
found  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Baldwinville.  The  telegraph  address  is 
Baldwinville.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Baldwinville.  Pack- 
ages for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Baldwinville, 
and  the  child's  name  should  always  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
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